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Sir  WILLIAM  WALLACE 


PREFACE 


At  Wallace'  name  what  Scottish  blood 
But  boils  up  in  a  springtide  flood  ! 
Oft  have  our  fearless  fathers  strode 

By  Wallace'  side, 
Still  pressing  onward,  red  wat  shod, 

Or  glorious  died." 

— Burns. 


H^HESE  words  of  our  national  bard  find  a  ready  reception 
in  every  Scottish  breast,  for  the  memory  of  Wallace,  our 
Scottish  patriot,  who  stands  pre-eminent  in  our  national 
history,  is  ever  fresh  and  green  :  yet,  probably,  only  a 
comparative  few  have  ever  seen,  much  less  read,  the  famous 
work  of  Blind  Harry. 

While  it  must  be' admitted  that  he  is  ever  a  biassed,  or 
even  at  times  a  prejudiced  partisan,  yet  undoubtedly  he  is  both 
a  sincere  and  a  most  able  writer.  His  powers  of  graphic 
description,  which  are  shewn  in  the  combats  and  the  many 
stirring  deeds  of  the  story,  are  exceedingly  great.  He 
also  displays  a  keen  Scotch  sense  of  humour,  while  his  work 
abounds  in  fine  delineations  of  the  beauties  of  nature  and  of 
human  emotions  and  aspirations. 

To  an  ordinary  reader  this  may  be  somewhat  obscure  in 
the  language  and  spelling  of  the  original,  and  the  following 
is  an  endeavour  to  put  into  modern  language  the  sense,  with 
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as  much  as  possible  of  the  expression,  of  the  author,  before  all 
who  would  read  of  an  heroic  and  a  noble  soul — a  patriot  who 
entirely  spent  himself  in  life  and  in  death,  for  the  freedom  of 
his  country  :  who  led  his  compatriots  to  the  height  q)  victory 
at  Stirling,  but  who,  through  envy,  treachery,  and  jealousy \ 
was    able    only    to    maintain    an    unequal   struggle    in    the 
battle  of  Falkirk,  yet  accomplishing  the  re  a  masterly  retreat  : 
finally,   who  stood  alone  against  the   usurper  s  power  until 
he    was    betrayed.       He    then    suffered    the  fell  penalty    of 
withstanding  the  power  of  the  tyrant,  in  the  revolting  and 
barbarous   manner  of  the   times :   paying  with   his   life,  his 
severed  limbs  and  mangled  corse,  for  devotion  to  his  country 's 
service. 

Wallace  lives  still !      His  memory  is  ever  green. 

Happily  these  times  are  long  since  past — 

"  Yhit  we  sulci  thynk  one  our  bearis  befor." 

***** 

"  Our  anteces>o\vri>.  that  we  suld  of  r^idc 
And  halde  in  mynde  that-  nobille  wortlii  deid." 
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BOOK    I. 


PROEM. 

©UR  ANCESTORS,   of  whom  we  should  read, 
and   whose   noble   and   worthy   deeds,   which 
we  ought   ever  to  hold  in  remembrance,   we 
neglect    and    suffer    to    escape    us     through 
sheer  slothfulness,  being  ever  intent  on  our  other  affairs. 
To  honour  enemies  is  our  whole   purpose,   as  has  been 
seen  in  bygone  times. 

Our  old  enemies  of  Saxon*  blood,  who  never  yet 
would  do  good  to  Scotland  unless  compelled,  and  then 
contrary  to  their  will — how  great  kindness  has  been 
shown   to   them  ! 

It  is  well  known  from  many  different  sources  how 
they  have  wrought,  in  their  great  pride,  to  subdue  Scot- 
land underneath  their  sway  for  evermore  ;  but  God, 
who  rules  above,  has  now  caused  their  power  to  dimin- 
ish. Yet,  we  should  think  on  our  forefathers.  At 
present,  however,  of  these  matters  I  say  no  more. 


PARENTAGE   OF   WALLACE. 

We  read  of  one,  right  famous  and  renowned,  of 
worthy  blood  who  held  sway  in  this  realm.  "  Hence- 
forth I  will  my  process  hold  '  regarding  WILLIAM 
WALLACE,  of  whom  you  often  have  been  told. 

Whoso  is  desirous  may  know  of  his  ftrue  lineage,  of 
old  Scottish  family,  as  follows: — Sir  Ranald  Crawford, 
by  right  of  birth.   Sheriff  of  Ayr,  had  a  fair  daughter 

*  English  birth.         *         t  Correct— authentic. 
(The  numbers  correspond  approximately  with  the  lines  of  the  original  Poem.) 
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of  good  fame  and  report,  sister  of  young  Sir  Ranald,, 
who  also  became  Sheriff  of  that  town.  This  lady  was 
got  in    marriage    by    Malcolm  Wallace,    who    inherited 

30  Ellerslie,  Auchenbothe,  and  sundry  other  places.  He 
was  second  grandson  of  that  good  Wallace  who  acquitted 
himself  so  worthily,  when  *  Walter  from  Warren  sought 
flier  of  Wales.  Whoever  wishes  more  information  on 
this  subject  ought  to  read  the  true  lineage  of  the  first 
Stewart.  By  this  marriage,  Malcolm  Wallace  had  two 
sons,  Sir  Malcolm  Wallace,  "  a  full  gentle  knight,"  and 
also  WILLIAM,  according  to  Conn's  Chronicle. 

Tli is    WILLIAM,    the   rescuer   of    Scotland,    which, 

40  when  lost  through  treason  and  false  dealings  and  over- 
run by  foes,  through  grace  he  nobly  freed. 

DEATH  OF  KING  ALEXANDER  III..  AND 
ENSUING  DISPUTED  SUCCESSION  CRAFTY 
POLICY  AND  UNSCRUPULOUS  DEALINGS 
OF  KING  EDWARD.  BATTLES  OF  BERWICK 
AND    DUNBAR. 

When  Alexander,  our  worthy  King,  by  fateful  acci- 
dent, had  lost  his  life  near  Kinghorn,  for  three  years 
in  peace  the  realm  stood  desolate.  Thereafter  arose  a 
grievous  debate.  Prince  David,  Earl  of  Huntingdon, 
had  three  daughters  of  good  fame,  who  had  issue- 
Bruce,  Baliol  and  Hastings,  each  of  whom  claimed  to  be 
the  rightful  heir  to  the  crown.  Baliol's  claim  rested  on 
his  being  of  the  first  lineal  descent  :  Bruce 's,  that  he 
was  of  the  first  male  issue,  although  of  second  descent  : 
Hastings'  claim  was  set  aside.  Not  at  all  agreeing  in 
the  adjustment  of  this  matter,  they  appeal  for  judgment, 
first  to  Paris,  and  then — to  England  ! 

How  great  was  the  folly  of  seeking  assistance  from 
their  ancient   foes  of  England  ! 

Edward  Longshanks  had  newly  begun  a  war  upon 

Gasconv — a  very  dreadful  war.     These  lands  he  claimed 

as  his  heritage.     From  the  time  he  assembled  his  barons 

and  learned  then  how  matters  stood  with  Scotland,  he 

60  thought  to  make  of  it  an  easy  conquest.     Without  more 

*  Steward  of  Scotland, 
t  His  Welsh  bride. — The  Warren  or  Warine  family,  being  of  Shropshire. 
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ado  he  came  to  Norham  Church,  where  the  Council  of 
Scotland  met  with  him. 

Subtly  lie  charged  thein  as  under  allegiance  to 
himself  as  their  over-lord,  to  hold  the  crown  from  his 
suzerainty.  But  the  worthy  Bishop  Robert,  lord  of 
Glasgow,  spoke  out  boldly,  saying: — "We  deny  any 
over-lord,  save  the  great  God  above."  The  King  was 
wroth  and  took  his  leave.  Covetous  Baliol  quickly  fol- 
lowed him,  and  ultimately  obtained  from  him  his  desire,  70 
contrary  to  the  right,  and  was  made  King.  Scotland 
had  cause  deeply  to  rue  this  deed.  Our  Scottish  lords, 
however,  would  in  no  wise  accept  Baliol  as  King  under 
Edward.  Edward  went  south,  assembled  his  Parliament, 
and  summoned  Baliol  to  answer  for  Scotland.  The 
sagacious  lords  caused  him  quickly  to  break  the  agree- 
ment, and  an  Abbot  went  and  gave  up  this  allegiance. 

King     Edward,     being     highly     incensed,    raised     an 
army   and   marched   to   Berwick-on-Tweed.        He   much  so 
feared,    however,    to    commence     hostilities     at      once, 
and  meanwhile  sent    to    *Corspatrick    of    Dunbar    for 
his  advice,    seeing    he    knew  the    country  well.        He, 
being  brought    into    the    presence    of    the    King,   then 
arranged   with   him   the   base   and   treacherous   dealings 
which  are  now  related  as  follows: — Earl   Patrick  went 
on  to  Berwick,  where  he  was  received  and  trusted  as  a 
true  man.     The  King  followed  him  with  his  great  army. 
After  midnight,   when  all  the  town  was   at   rest,   Cors- 
patrick   arose,    and,    knowing   well    about    the   kevs,    let 
down  the  bridges  and  drew  the  portcullis.      Then,   set-  90 
ting  up  the  gate,  he  shewed  his  banner.     The  army  be- 
ing aware,  drew  on  towards  him.     Edward  entered  the 
town,  and  hastily  caused  to  be  slain  of  men  and  women, 
seven   thousand    and    fifty    souls,    and    all    the    children. 
By  this  false  dealing,   of  the  true   Scots  there   escaped 
not  a  single  soul  ! 

Appointing  a  captain  to  be  in  charge  there,  Edward 
without  resting,  rode  on  to  Dunbar,  where  was  gathered 
the   great   power   of    Scotland,    purposing   to    withstand  100 
him  in  battle.     This  place  was  occupied  by  the  four  earls, 

'  Patrick — Earl  of  March. 
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Mar,  Menteith,  Athol  and  Ross.  Earl  Patrick  caused 
them  all  to  be  detained  in  the  Castle,  so  that  they  could 
not  get  to  their  men,  nor  their  men  to  them.  Imme- 
diately the  battle  was  joined,  and  it  was  piteous  to  see 
the  slaughter  of  true  Scots,  overborne  by  subtlety. 
no  Earl  Patrick,  when  the  fighting  was  at  the  deadliest, 
openly  became  our  foe,  and  did  us  the  most  harm  of 
all. 

No  one  can  harm  us  so  much  as  he  who  has  been 
familiarly  and  intimately  in  our  confidence  as  a  true 
friend.  Our  men  were  slain  beyond  redemption,  and 
through  these  base  deeds,  all  this  our  country  was  lost ! 
King  Edward,  with  Corspatrick,  passed  on  to  Scone, 
and  there  got  the  homage  of  Scotland,  for  no  one  now 
was  left  to  defend  the  realm.  He  then  sent  John  of 
12o  Baliol  to  *Munross,  putting  him  down  for  ever. 

Edward  was  now  called  King  himself,  taking  the 
crown  upon  the  same,  stone  that  Gadalos  sent  with  his 
son  from  Spain,  when  the  f Iberian  Scots  came  first  to 
Ireland.  King  Fergus  had  it  taken  to  Canemore  and 
from  thence  to  Scone,  where  it  was  made  secure.  There 
were  the  Kings  crowned,  eight  hundred  years  and 
more,  ere  King  Edward,  seizing  it,  conveyed  it  to 
lso  England,  setting  it  up  in  London,  so  that  by  conquest 
he  should  be  called  King  of  Scotland. 

"  But  where  that  stone  is,  Scots  shall  masters  be, 
God  haste  the  time  Margretis  heir  to  see." 

Seven  score  of  the  greatest  of  the  heirs  of  the  land 
they  led  off  with  them,  including  Bruce.  Edward  gave 
him  his  father's  heritage,  thinking  to  have  him  as  his 
vassal  :  both  Blatok  Muir  and  Huntingdon  were  his. 
On  Earl  Patrick  great  guerdon  was  bestowed  for  his 
friendship  to  King  Edward,  who  also  made  him  Pro- 
140  tector  over  all  Scotland.  This  office  he  held  only  for  a 
short  time — but  I  may  not  write  all  their  deeds :  why 
should  I  tarry  so  long  at  chronicles? 

To  Wallace  again  I  will  at  once  return.      Scotland 
was     lost     when     he     was      but     a     ±  child,     and      over- 

*  Montrose.         t  Scythians  or  Scots  from  Iberia,  a  district  of  Spain. 
J  Youth  (chiel). 
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run  by  our  brutal  foes.  His  father,  Malcolm,  fled 
to  Lennox,  taking  with  him  his  eldest  son.  Wallace's 
mother  fled  with  him  from  Ellerslie  to  Gowrie,  and 
dwelt  in  Kilspindie  :  the  Knight,  her  father,  having  1:"> 
sent  them  thither  to  hi?  uncle,  who  dwelt  in  Gowrie  and 
was  well-to-do.  He  was  an  aged  man,  and  received 
them  well.  Wallace  was  sent  by  them  to  Dundee  to 
school,  where  he  was  found  to  be  an  apt  scholar.  Thus 
he  continued  in  his  tender  years.  Afterwards  he  did 
many  great  deeds  in  arms  when  *Saxon  foes  came  into 
the  land  working  false  King  Edward's  will.  Great  160 
wrongs  were  then  done  to  our  country.  Our  lords 
destroyed,  their  mansions  broken  down  ;  wives,  widows, 
they  took  at  their  will  :  nuns,  maidens,  whom  they 
wished,  they  violated.  Even  with  young  children  whom 
they  found  they  acted  the  part  of  King  Herod  !  Bishop- 
ricks,  which  were  of  the  greatest  value,  they  took 
right  out  of  the  hands  of  their  Archbishops.  Even 
for  the  Pope  they  would  not  forbear  to  grasp  all  170 
Churches  by  violence  of  war.  Glasgow  was  seized,  and. 
as  is  too  well  known,  it  was  given  to  be  a  diocese  of 
Durham.  Small  benefices  they  did  net  pursue,  but  they 
slew  many  worthy  clerks  to  secure  the  power. 
They  hanged  our  barons,  and  did  ether  sere  in- 
juries. As  is  nctoricuslv  known,  eighteen  score  of  our 
best  nobles  were  despitefully  done  to  death  in  the  Barns 
of  Ayr  :  but  God  abeve  has  sent  us  some  amends.  The 
story,  however,  is  properly  further  on  in  my  tale  :  180 
I  will  now  proceed  in  order. 

William  Wallace,  ere  he  was  a  man-at-arms,  thought 
it  great  pity  that  Scotland  should  suffer  such  cruel 
wrongs,  and  this  caused  a  settled  sadness  in  his  mind, 
for  he  was  considerate  and  worthy,  able,  and  kindly  in 
disposition.  Still  dwelling  in  Gowrie  with  his  worthy 
uncle,  as  he  grew  up  to  maturity  in  body  and  mind,  in 
his  heart  he  had  much  care  and  anxiety  in  seeing  how 
the  Southerons  multiplied  more  and  more.  Often  to 
himself  he  made  moan  :  of  his  good  kin  many  had  been  190 
slain. 

English. 
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Although  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  was  seemly, 
robust,  and  bold.  He  carried  for  weapons  either  a  good 
sword  or  *knife.  and  with  such  he  often  had  encounters, 
with  their  English  foes.  When  he  found  one  without 
his  fellow,  such  an  one  did  no  further  harm  to  any 
Scot.  To  cut  his  throat  or  to  stab  him  suddenly  he  did 
oll(J  not  miss.  Nor  could  any  one  trace  how  he  came  by  his 
death.  Grave  of  countenance,  he  was  both  old  and 
young  ;    little  of  speech,  wise,  courteous,   and  benign. 


WALLACE    SLAYS   YOUNG    SELBY   AT    DUNDEE. 

One  day  he  was  sent  by  his  friends  to  Dundee,  they 
knowing  full  little  of  bis  prowess  in  deadly  conflict. 

The  constable  was  a  fierce  man  of  war  who  had  done 
much  injury  to  the  Scots,  Selby  by  name,  a  man  despite- 
ful and  cutragecus  in  his  dealings.  He  had  a  son  about 
twenty  years  of  age,  who,  with  three  or  four  of  his 
men,  used  to  go  into  town  every  day  :  a  proud,  ever- 
bearing young  rascal,  wanton  in  mischief.  Spying 
Wallace,  he  went  towards  him.  Wallace,  who  was  good 
locking,  tall,  and  well  proportioned,  had  en  a  becoming 
suit  of  goodly  green. 

Young   Selby  called  to  him,   saying: 

'  Thcu   Sect,   abide  ;    what  devil  clothed  thee  in  so 

Sav    a    garment  ?      An    fErsche    mantle   were    the    right 

apparel  for  thy  kind  :    a   Scottish  knife  under  thy  belt 

220  to  carry  ;    rough  ^rewlingis  upon  thy  boorish  feet.     Give 

me  thy  knife  :    what  dees  thy  gear  with  such  require  ?  ' 

Thereupon  he  made  towards  Wallace  to  take  his 
knife  frcm  him.  Fast  by  his  collar  Wallace  seized  him  ; 
under  his  hand,  the  knife  he  drew  out  in  spite  cf  all 
his  men  about  him  :  to  help  himself  young  Selby  being 
quite  unable.  Wallace  stabbed  him  dead — the  squire 
fell.     Of  him  there  was  no  more  ! 

His  men  pressed  on  Wallace  ;    the  crowd  thickened 

230  and  encumbered  them  greatlv.     Wallace  was  active,  and 

exceedingly  prompt   and  undaunted.      With  the  bloody 


210 


A  hunting  knife  or  dagger.  +  Iri.sh  or  Celtic. 

t  Rough  shoes  of  undressed  hides. 
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knife    bare-drawn    in    his    hand,    he   spared    no   one   who 
came  before  him. 


WALLACE    ESCAPES   DISGUISED   AS  A   WOMAN. 

Knowing  the  house  in  which  his  uncle  used  to  lodge, 
he  fled  thither,  as  he  could  not  hope  to  overcome  all  his 
foes.     Seeing  the  good  wife  within  the  *close : 

'  Help  !  "he  cried,  "  for  Him  that  died  on  the  tree  ! 
The  young  captain  has  fallen  by  me  in  conflict." 

Going  in  at  the  door  with  this  good  woman,  she  gave 
him  a  russet  gown  of  her  own  which  covered  him  to  his  "24° 
feet,  a  soiled  f curch  over  his  head  and  neck  she  let  fall, 
and  a  woven  white  cap  she  bound  on  also  ;  and  seeing 
that  they  should  not  tarry  long  in  making  search,  she 
gave  him  a  ircck  and  set  him  down  to  spin. 

Earnestly  the  English  soldiers  sought  for  Wallace, 
but  wist  not  at  what  entry  he  had  gone  in.  Coming, 
however,  to  the  very  house  in  their  search,  Wallace  sat 
still,  spinning  away,  and  doing  it  very  well  for  all  the 
time  he  had  got  to  learn  the  art.  They  left  him  so  250 
engaged,  and  went  off,  sorrowful  and  heavy  of  heart  at 
having  failed  in  getting  any  tidings  whatever  of 
Wallace. 

In  the  madness  of  their  rage  they  spoke  of  burning 
all  the  Scots  in  the  town  !  Yet  the  good  woman  kept 
Wallace  safe  till  night,  entertaining  him  well,  and  then 
adroitly  got  him  away  in  safety.  Through  a  dark  back- 
yard she  guided  him  under  cover  of  night  up  past  the 
water,  avoiding  the  streets  or  paths  where  guards  were 
placed. 

Wallace's  mother,  who  awaited  his  return  in  great 
despair,   on   seeing   him,   thanked   heaven's   Queen,   and  ~ 
said  :  — 

'  Dear  son,  this  long  while,  where  hast  thou  been  ?  ' 

On  telling  his  mother  of  the  sudden  cpuarrel  and  the 
tumult,   she  wept   often,   saying:  — 

"Entry.  +  Mutch.  J  Distaff. 
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"Alas  !  unless  thou  cease  thou  wilt  be  slain  withal." 
'  Mother,'  he  replied.  '  God  is  ruler  over  all. 
Unsuflferable  are  these  people  of  England  : 
Part  of  their  rage  methinks  we  should  withstand.' 

His  uncle,  too  well  assured  that  he  had  slain  the 
squire,  out  of  dread  of  the  consequences,  grew  into  a 
2~o  state  of  melancholy.  However,  it  passed  over,  yet  after 
some  time  the  good  man  still  feared  that  somehow 
Wallace  would  be  taken,  knowing  well  how  subtle  all 
the  English  were. 


WALLACE    AND    HIS    MOTHER    LEAVE    GOWRIE 
FOR    ELLERSLIE. 

The  English,  having  issued  a  proclamation  requiring 
all  Scots  residing  in  Dundee  and  that  district  to  appear 
at  a  Court  to  be  held  there,  Wallace  would  abide  there 
no  longer.  His  mother,  dressed  in  the  garb  of  a 
pilgrim,  and  he,  being  disguised,  gladly  left  Gowrie. 
Wallace,  however,  concealed  a  short  sword  beneath  his 
dress.  Iu  all  that  locality  he  had  many  foes.  Both 
went  on  foot,  taking  nothing  more  with  them,  and  when 
asked,  she  replied — "  To  St.  Margaret's  they  sought  to 
go.  who  had  saved  her."  Therefore  they  received  great 
kindness  from  Southeron  folks,  for  St.  Margaret  was  of 
England. 

At  Lindores  they  passed  over  the  ferry,  and  then 
through  the  Ochils  went  on  their  way  with  wonderful 
speed,  and  lodged  all  that  night  in  Dunfermline. 

Upon  the  morrow,  when  the  day  was  bright,  it  was 
their  hap  to  fall  in  with  some  gentlewomen  of  English 
birth  who  resided  in  Linlithgow.  The  Captain's  wife, 
290  who  had  been  on  pilgrimage,  from  the  time  they  met 
and  saw  young  Wallace,  made  them  good  cheer,  for  he 
was  wonderfully  fair,  not  large  of  tongue,  well  informed, 
and  of  good  manners.  Talking  of  all  current  events, 
she  soon  brought  them  on  with  her  over  the  Forth. 
In  Linlithgow,  however,  they  would  not  tarry,  and 
taking  leave  of  these  ladies,  they  went  on  to  Dunipace,. 
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where   dwelt  his  uncle,   also  called   Wallace,   a   man   of 
great  wealth.     This  influential  friend  made  them  good  300' 
cheer  and  was  exceedingly  kind,  making  them  welcome 
and  assuring  them  that  the  district  was  all  quite  settled. 
He  treated  them  well,  and  said  to  Wallace :- 

"  My  son,  so  dear,  thy  mother  and  thou  right  here 
shall  abide  with   mo  until   better  days  may  chance." 

Wallace,  answering,  said:  — 

'  Further  west  we  will  go;  our  kin  are  slain,  and 
that  1  like  ill  -  many  other  worthy  folk  have  suffered 
likewise;  if  God  will  that  I  live,  we  shall  avenge  our 
wrongs   somewhat."  310 

His  uncle  sighed,  and  said:  — 

"  My  son,  so  free,  I  cannot  understand  how  you  can 
possibly  obtain  such  redress." 

Why  should  I  speak  of  this  attempted  frustration? 
In  spite  of  his  uncle's  offer,  he  would  not  remain. 
His  mother  and  he  went  on  to  Ellerslie,  and  on  the 
morrow  she  sent  for  her  brother,  who  was  Sheriff  of 
Ayr,  and  dwelt  in  Crosby. 

Her  father,  who  had  lived  there  a  long  time,  was 
dead.  Her  husband  also  was  dead,  having  been  slain 
at  Loudon  Hill.  Her  eldest  son,  who  was  large  in 
stature,  and  whose  name,  in  truth,  was  Sir  Malcolm 
Wallace,  had  his  hough  sinews  cut  in  that  *press  ;  on 
his  knees  he  then  fought  and  slew  many  of  the  English, 
until  being  attacked  by  numbers  on  both  sides,  he  was 
borne  down  by  their  spears  ;  so  died  that  good  and  re- 
nowned Knight— but,  on  to  my  tale,  which  I  have  left. 

Soon  Sir  Ranald  came  to  his  sister,  and,  welcoming 
them  home,  he  enquired  what  she  purposed  to  do. 
She  prayed  him  to  go  to  Lord  Percy,  seeing  she 
could  not  flee  further  under  such  dread  of  war,  and  3 
purchase  peace,  that  she  might  be  at  rest.  Sir  Ranald, 
who  had  the  protection  of  the  Percy,  possessed 
authority  to  grant  remission  to  anyone.  He 
therefore  caused  a  protection  to  be  written  out,  there 
and  then,  for  his  sister.  But  Wallace  would  not  have 
these  conditions  of  peace,  and,  kissing  his  mother,  who 

*  Melee. 
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wept  with  a  sere  lieart,  he  took  his  leave,  and  then  went 
with  his  uncle. 

Wallace,  being  young,  and  very  furiously  incensed 
against  all  the  English  (they  had  too  great  cause,  hav- 

3411  ing  bitterly  experienced  how  despiteful  and  outrageous 
they  were),  Sir  Ranald,  therefore,  greatly  feared  to  keep 
him  in  that  district,  seeing  the  English  held  all  the 
strongholds  in  Scotland,  and  therefore  few  or  none 
could  withstand  their  will.  Sir  Ranald,  being  Sheriff, 
was  well  accustomed  to  deal  with  them,  but  he  feared 
much  regarding  Wallace,  as  he  and  they  could  never 
accord.  Whoever  offered  Wallace  a  slight,  in  return  got 
a  blow,  were  he  lad  or  lord.     Besides,  they  were  far  too 

:;:"  often  in  that  place  coming  and  going,  and  furthermore, 
English  clerks  had  found  it  foretold  in  some  prophecies 
that  a  Wallace  should  drive  them  out  of   Scotland. 

Sir  Ranald  knew  a  quieter  place  where  William 
might  be  better  separated  from  their  enmity — with  his 
uncle,  Wallace  of  Riccardton,  Sir  Richard  by  name, 
that  good  and  renowned  Knight  who  possessed  all  these 
lands  as  his  heritage,  but  was  blind  (which  happened 
through  his  courage  against  the  English,  who  do  us  so 
much  injury).     In  his  rising  he  proved  himself  worthy 

360  iu  war.  Though  now  disabled  and  enfeebled  from  loss 
of  bleed,  he  was  yet  wise  and  good  of  counsel. 
In  February  Wallace  was  sent  to  him,  and  in  April, 
from  him  was  forced  to  part  ;  but  good  service  he  did 
him,   and  worthy  of  being  recorded  here. 


ADVENTURE   WHEN    FISHING   AT   THE 
WATER   OF    IRVINE. 

So,  at  a  certain  time,  being  desirous  of  some  sport, 

on  the  twenty-third  day  of  April,  he  went  a-fishing  to 

370  the  Water   of   Irvine  :     such   fancy   having   quite   seized 

hold  upon  him.      A  lad   accompanied   him  to  carry  his 

net,  but,  ere  nocn,  he  was  in  exceeding  dread. 
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Wallace  left  his  sword  behind,  which  he  never  did 
afterwards  :  it  did  him  good  to  experience  the  want  of 
it,  although  he  suffered  for  it. 

At  that  time  he  was  not  much  skilled  in  fishing 
craft,  vet  he  enjoyed  the  sport,  and  haply  took  abund- 
ance  of   fish. 

Of  the  day  ten  hours  now  having  gone,  there  came 
riding  past,  near  to  where  Wallace  was,  Lord  Percy, 
then  Captain  of  Ayr,  from  whence  he  was  journeying  380 
to  Glasgow.  Part  of  his  retinue  having  observed  Wal- 
lace at  work,  five  of  them,  clad  in  becoming  green,  rode  to 
him  and  said  soon  : 

"  Scot,  Martin's  fish  we  would  have." 

Wallace  answered  mildly:  — 

'  It  were  reason,  methinks,  that  you  should  have  a 
share.      *Waith  should  be  dealt  out  freely  everywhere.' 

He  then  bade  the  lad:  — 

'  Give  them  of  our  waithing.' 

The  Southeron  said:  — 

"  We  will  have  none  of  thy  dealing  out,  thou 
would'st  give  us  much  too  small  measm-e." 

Thereupon,  alighting  from  his  horse,  he  took  all  the 
fish  from  the  lad. 

Wallace  then  said:  — 

'If  ye  be  gentlemen,  leave  us  some  portion,  we  pray, 
for  charity;  an  aged  Knight  serves  our  Lady  to-day; 
good    friend,   leave  part,   take   not   away  all." 

' '  Thou  'halt  have  leave  to  fish  and  take  more  ;  all 
this,  forsooth,  c-hall  go  with  us.  We  serve  a  Lord,  these 
fish   shall   go   to   him." 

Wallace,   answering,  said:  — 
'  Thou  art  in  the  wrong.' 

"  Whom  thou's  thou,  Scot?  In  faith,  thou  deserv'st 
a   blow."  _  ...    400 

So  saying,  the  soldier  ran  towards  him,  drawing  his 
swora. 

William  was  sorry  then  that  he  had  no  weapon  with 
him  but  only  the  fpoutstaff,  which  was  in  his  hand. 
With    it,   however,  he    immediately    struck    him    upon 

"Spoil  taken  in  hunting  or  fishine. 
+  A  pole  used  with  a  small  net  in  fishing. 
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the  cheek  with  such  good  will  that  the  blew  shook  him 
off  his  feet,  and  his  sword  flew  from  him  a  furrough 
breadth  on  the  land.  Wallace  was  glad  and  quickly 
seized  it,  and  then  gave  him  such  a  stroke  under  his 
hat  that  he  cut  his  neck  in  sunder. 

By  this  time  the  rest  of  the  soldiers  had  alighted 
around  Wallace  :  be  had  no  help,  save  only  God's  grace. 
4  °  On  either  side  they  struck  at  Wallace  ;  great  peril 
it  were  had  this  continued  long.  In  great  ire  he  struck 
one  upon  the  head — the  keenly  cutting  sword  bit 
through  to  the  collar  bone.  Another  he  hit  en  the  arm 
with  such  force  that  both  hand  and  sword  lav  on  the 
field.  The  ether  two  fled  to  their  horses  again.  Wallace 
then  stabbed  the  last  upon  the  plain. 

Thus  Wallace  slew  three  there,  and  two  were  fleeing 

with  all  their  might  after  their  lord,  who,  however,  was 

4'J"  now  out  of  sight  and   taking  the  moor  ere  they  could 

overtake  him.     To  him  they  rode  anon,  without  drawing 

bridle,  and  cried  : 

'  Lord,  abide,  your  men  are  slaughtered  terribly 
here,  in  this  false  country,  five  or  our  court  stayed  here 
at  the  water  to  bring  some  fish,  thouph  not  to  our  profit. 
We  are  escaped,   hut   three  lie  slain   upon   the  field." 

Their  lord  enquired  : 

'How  many  might  there  be  ? 

"We  saw  but  one,"  they  said,  'who  has  discom- 
fited us  all." 

Then  laughed  he  loudly,  and  said  : 
430  '  Foul   may  you  fall,   since  one  has  put  you  all  to 

confusion.  Who  bemoans  it  most  ?  The  devil  of  hell 
drown  him  !  This  day.  for  me,  in  faith,  lie  shall  not  be 
sought.' 

When  Wallace  h  m!  tints  accomplished  this  *worthy 
deed,  he  took  the  horses  and  the  gear  that  were  left 
behind,  and  giving  up  fishing  for  that  day,  he  went  to 
his  uncle  and  told  him  what  had  taken  place.  His 
uncle  for  woe  went  nearly  crazy,  and  said  : 

"  Son,  these  tidings  sit  sore  on  my  mind,  and  if  it 
be  once  known,  thou  wilt  surely  conic  to  harm  tor  it.' 

*  Valon  nh. 
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'  Uncle,'  he  said,  '  I  will  stay  no  longer  ;  this  South- 
land horse,  let  me  see  if  I  can  ride.' 

lie  took  with  him  orly  a  lad  as  page  boy,  as  he  would 
net   take   his   uncle's  son   with   him  then. 

The  good  Knight,   his  uncle,  said: 

"'  Dear  *cousin,  1  pray  thee,  whenever  thou  hast 
any  need,  come  and  get  sufficiency  from  me." 

Silver  and  gold  he  would  have  Wallace  to  accept, 
who,  being  persuaded,  then  in  a  \\ ell-becoming  manner. 
<;ook  his  leave. 

Explicit    libei    primus, 
El  incipit  Secundus. 


*  An  indefinite  term  of  relation-hi]>. 
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WALLACE   SLAYS  THE   CHURL  AT  AYR. 

YOUTHFUL  WALLACE,  full  of  thy  high  courage,  in 
enterprise  of  arms  keen  and  ardent  ;  thy  valorous 
achievements  shall  never  be  forgotten  ! 

Thy  deeds  are  all  well  known,  and  needs  must  have 
been,  though  all  the  world  had  opposed  thy  fame  ;  for 
thy  whole  mind,  labour  and  business  were  fixed  on  war 
and  thy  true  righteoiis  cause. 

The  cruel  loss  of  thy  dear  and  worthy  kindred  ever 
rankled  in  thy  mind.  On  this  account  it  was  the  very 
life  of  Wallace  and  most  part  of  his  food,  to  see  them 
shed  the  reeking   Sout heron  blood. 

To  Auchincruive  he  rode  without  more  ado,  but 
there  he  remained  only  a  short  time  in  peace.  A 
Wallace  who  dwelt  there  welcomed  him  heartily  :  the 
English,  however,  had  little  idea  of  his  presence. 

When  AVallace  afterwards  repaired  to  Laglyne  Wood 
this  gentleman  was  full  often  his  harbourer,  faithfully 
furnishing  all  requisite  wants  both  for  himself  and  his 
men. 

Wallace  being  desirous  of  seeing  the  town  of  Ayr, 
went  thither,  taking  his  lad  with  him  (he  had  no  man 
as  yet).  He  ever  left  his  horse  near  to  the  wood,  and 
then  proceeded  on  foot  to'  the  Market  Cross. 

The  Percy  was  then  in  Ayr  Castle  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  soldiers  and  retainers,  ruling  the  town  according 
to  their  own  will,  and  greatly  oppressing  full  many  of 
the  Scots.  Wallace  went  amongst  them  without  concern, 
the  heat  of  his  youth  causing  him  to  have  no  dread. 

A  churl  they  had  who  could  bear  exceedingly  heavy 
weights,   being   able   to  lift   much   more   than   anv   two 
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found  amongst  them.  Also,  in  sport,  lie  took  in  hand 
for  only  a  great,  to  suffer  any  man  to  strike  him,  as 
hard  as  he  could  draw,  on  his  broad  back  with  the 
rough  pole  which  he  had.  When  Wallace  heard  this 
merry  joke,  he  was  right  glad  to  be  at  that  market, 
and  for  a  stroke  offered  him  three  groats.  The  churl 
agreed,  quite  pleased  with  the  offer.  Wallace  readily  40 
paid  him  the  money,  and  then  took  the  stick  in  his 
hand.  Full  sturdily  the  churl  stood  before  him. 
Wallace  then  struck  him  on  the  back  so  dreadful  a 
stroke,  that  his  backbone  was  quite  broken  asunder. 
The  carle  was  dead  !     Of  him  I  speak  no  more. 

The  Englishmen  now  gathered  around  Wallace  in  con- 
siderable numbers :  he,  unabashed  and  in  nowise 
daunted,  struck  one  on  the  heail  with  the  pole,  so 
that  bone  and  brains  were  made  to  flv  into  pieces.  50 
Striking  another  of  them  on  his  steel  basnet,  the  stick 
split  and  broke  into  pieces.  His  cudgel  was  gone — the 
Englishman  was  dead,  for  his  neckbone  was  broken  with 
the  blow. 

Wallace  then  drew  his  sword,  which  helped  him  in 
his  need,  and  through  the  thickest  of  the  press  he  went : 
at  his  horse  he  fain  would  have  been.  Two,  however, 
there  were,  who  galled  him  most,  being  keen  and  terrible 
in  their  attacks.  Wallace  turned,  as  a  mighty  man, 
and,  at  a  stroke,  slew  the  foremost.  The  other  fled,  he 
durst  not  abide  Wallace  :  he,  however,  got  a  right  stroke 
at  him.  in  at  the  *gushet,  and  fiercely  he  struck:  the 
well-ground  sword  bit  through  his  armour,  and  entered 
clear  into  his  side. 

Five  he  slew  there  ere  he  left  the  town.  Getting 
his  horse,  he  then  went  on  to  Laglyne,  keeping  his  lad 
beside  him,  and  not  allowing  him  to  remain  behind  : 
thus  he  rede  on  to  the  wood  in  safety.  Many  followed 
after  Wallace,  both  en  horseback  and  afoot,  but  to  no 
purpose  at  that  time,  the  trees  covering  well  his  retreat. 
But  to  remain  there  he  could  not  be  content.  Good 
provision  for  all  his  wants  was  sent  him  early  and  late 
by  his  cousin   Wallace,   squire  of  Auchincruive.      Both 

*  Armour  to  defend  the  armpit. 
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bed  and  meat  he  caused  to  be  sent  to  him  all  the  time 
he  remained  there,  but  sorely  he  longed  again  to  see  the 
town  of  Ayr. 

SO  '  And  thither  again  he  went  upon  the  market  day, 

Good  God  !     Had  lie  at  that  time  kept  away.' 


WALLACE    SLAYS   PERCYS   STEWARD. 

The  servant  of  his  uncle,  Sir  Ranald  Crawfurd,  who 
was  Sheriff  at  that  time,  had  been  sent  to  buy  fish. 
When  he  liad  collected  what  he  had  purchased,  the 
Percy's  Steward  steadily  made  over  to  him  and  de- 
manded : 

"  Thou  Scot,  to  whom  takest  thou  this  thing?  ' 
'  To  the  Sheriff,'    he  said. 

"  By  heaven's  king,  my  lord  shall  have  it,  and  then 
go  thou  and  seek  more." 

Wallace  was  walking  past  close  to  them,  and  going 
up  to  the  Steward,  he  said  : 
.90  '  Good  friend,   I    pray    thee    thou    wilt    leave    the 

Sheriff's  servant  alone.' 

The  Steward  was  a  man  of  hot  temper,  and  thought 
Wallace  had  charged  him  in  rude  terms,  and  so  replied  : 

"Go  hence,  thou  Scot,  the  great  devil  thee  speed; 
at  thy  malicious  will  thinkest  thou  to  lead  me  ? 

He  carried  a  hunting  staff  in  his  hand,  and  with  it 

he  smote  William  Wallace.     Of  his  staff  Wallace  made 

no    account,  and    clutched    him    by  the    collar  without 

hesitation,  a  dread  knife  he  struck  right  to  his  heart ; 

100  then,  from  him,  dead,  suddenly  cast  him  away. 

Caterer,  up  to  that  time,  he  had  been,  but  now  was 
so  no  more. 

Men-at-arms  quickly  assembled  around  Wallace. 
Four  score  were  set  in  arms,  ready  prepared  on  that 
market  day  to  over-awe  the  Scots  in  town.  But 
Wallace  boldly  drew  his  sword,  and  cutting  through  the 
corselet  of  the  foremost,  through  his  body  he  stabbed 
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him  dead  :  and  sundry  more  he  also  slew  ere  he  passed 
from  that  place.  Another  he  assailed  with  a  heavy 
cross  stroke  above  the  knee,  cutting  the  bone  asunder.  no 
Through  his  coat  of  mail  he  struck  the  neck  of  the 
third  in  two:  no  armour  might  avail  to  save  him. 
Thus  it  fared  with  Wallace,  who  now  was  fierce  as  a 
lion. 


WALLACE    OVERCOME,  AND    THROWN    INTO 
AYR    PRISON. 


The  English  who  were  engaged  in  this  struggle  now 
went  to  keep  the  street  with  their  rude  and  long  spears. 
By  reason  of  Wallace's  sword  strokes  none  durst 
approach  near  to  him.  Wallace  was  well  covered  with 
his  armour,  and  now  to  him  they  made  with  the  sharp 
steel  heads  of  their  spears,  and  to  dislodge  him  encom-  1~° 
passed  him  round  about  :  but,  through  the  press  on  one 
side,  out  he  made,  and  get  on  to  a  wall  at  the  sea-side  ; 
there  he  must  needs  abide  fcr  weal  or  wee.  Off  their 
spears  he  shred  some  pieces  :  then  more  help  arrived 
from  the  Castle.  Beyond  the  wall  they  went  on  either 
side,  and  knocked  it  down  :  no  succour  now  for  Wallace. 
Then  he  thought : 

"  Now  there  is  no  help  but  to  die." 

To  avenge  his  death,  among  them  loose  he  went,  on 
either  side  hewing  fast.  At  last  his  burnished  brand  130 
burst  into  pieces,  breaking  at  the  hilt,  the  blade  flying 
away  :  he  entertained  no  doubt,  but  drawing  his  knife 
he  slew  the  first  who  attempted  to  seize  him,  and  other 
two  he  stabbed  also.  The  rest  approaching,  with  their 
spears  bore  Wallace  to  the  ground  :  then  he  could  make 
no  further  resistance. 

Their  lords  commanded  not  to  slay  him,  but  to  take 
him  prisoner  in  order  to  inflict  more  severe  punishment. 
Thus,  in  their  hands,  in  spite  cf  his  determined  resist- 
ance, they  bore  him  off  the  place  by  sheer  force.  140 
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Thus  was  good  Wallace  captured  by  the  English  for 
want  of  support,  he  being  quite  alone.  He  could  not 
choose,  such  cou'-age  forced  him  en. 

Fickle  fortune  thus  brought  him  into  the  snare,  and 
false  envy,  ever  contrary  to  goodness,  that  violent  god 
full  of  double  dealings.  These  feigning  gods  Wallace 
never  knew  ;  his  great  uprightness  ever  drew  him  to 
mercy. 

150  Plis  kindred  could  not  get  him  set  free  by  any  means 
whatever.  Might  they  have  paid  to  the  English  the 
ransom  of  a  king,  the  more  they  offered,  the  more  it  was 
in  vain.  That  day  Wallace  had  slain  seven  of  their  best 
men . 

They  put  him  into  a  dire  prison.  It  is  a  great  grief 
to  relate  his  sufferings.  Bad  meat  and  drink  were  given 
to  Wallace,  so  that  for  long  it  was  a  marvel  if  he  should 
survive  such  treatment.  Also  he  was  under  their  prison 
law  until  they  thought  to  try  his  case.     There  I  leave 

ieo  him  in  such  sere  distress.  Great  Gcd  above,  send  him 
some  succour  ! 

The  open  plaint,  the  piteous  lamentation  ! 
The  woeful  weeping  made  over  hi>  capture, 
The  vexing  of  ever}-  creature. 

"Alas,"  they  said,  "how  should  our  life  endure? 
Bv  chance  of  arms  now  is  he  in  thrall  .  in  the  flower  of 
his  youth  and  in  his  tender  years.  Now  there  was  left 
us  no  chieftain  alive,  to  defend  our  rights,  save  young 
Wallace  alone." 

"  This  land  is  lost  :  he  is  caught  in  r.he  snare. 
The  incomparable  of  Scotland — which  now  is  left  in  care  " 

Barrel  herrings  and  water  was  the  fare  supplied  to 
Wallace  in  that  ugly  dungeon.  Such  food  was  most 
unsuitable. 
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WALLACE'S    PRAYER. 
Then  said  he  thus  : 

'  Omnipotent  God,  Ruler  over  all,  receive  my  pite- 
ous soul  and  spirit  among  the  rest  !  My  bodily 
existence  T  cannot  thus  sustain.  Too  few 
Sont herons  have  I  sent  to  death.  When,  and  as 
Thou  wilt,  out  of  this  world  1  go  :  if  now  in 
prison  I  shall  make  an  end.  Eternal  God,  why  180 
should  I  perish  thus,  since  my  belief  entirely 
rests  in  Thee,  that  Thine  own  will  full  worthily 
was  wrought  .'  Lest  Thou  redeem,  no  life  is 
ordained  for  me.  Father  of  cur  Spirits,  who 
died  upon  the  tree,  and  bought  us  from  Hell's 
prison  with  Thy  blood:  why  wilt  Thou  give  Thy 
handiwork  for  naught  ?  Many  who  are  worthy 
we  see  in  great  distress,  otherwise  for  life  I  have 
no  care.  O  sword  accursed  !  Of  temper  never 
true,  scon  thy  shattered  blade  threw  me  into  this  19a 
vile  prison  :  and  Englishmen  have  get  too  little 
harm.  Of  us  they  have  undone  more  than 
enough.  My  faithful  father  despitefully  thev 
slew;  my  brother  also,  and  good  men  many  a 
one.  Is  this  Thine  ordered  destiny;  shall  thev 
o'erccme  each  one?  On  cur  kinsfolk,  dear  God. 
when  wilt  Thou  have  compassion,  since  mv 
power  thus  suddenly  is  gone? 

"All  worthy  Scots,  Almighty  God  you  lead,  since 
I  no  more  may  speed  you  in  your  course.  Here 
in  prison,  to  mischief  sore  am  I  come. 
Poor  Scotland  !  that  of  help  has  so  great  need, 
thy  people  all  are  placed  in  peril  dire.  Of  all 
worldly  cares  thus  I  take  my  leave.  Gcd  grant 
that  of  these  pains  you  never  taste,  although  for 
woe  I  be  bereft  of  reascn.  Now  nc  ether  gift  on 
you  can  I  bestow. " 
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THE    MINSTREL'S   LAMENT. 

O  dear  Wallace,  aforetime  strong  and  hardy,  thy 
prison  thou  must  needs  endure.  With  money  thy 
•210  WOrthy  kindred  may  not  save  thee.  Ladies  wept  sore, 
who  were  both  gentle  and  mild.  In  grievous  pain  is  thy 
mother  who  bore  thee,  for  to  her  wert  thou  dearer  far 
than  gold.      To  lie  under  mould  is  now  her  utmost  desire. 

Why    should    anyone    in    worldly    prosperity    hope   for 
security?      Thou  wast    ever  found   foremost  in  the  held. 

•'Complain,  ye  saints,   as  your  schedule  bears; 
Complain  to  Heaven  with  words  that  do  not  fail  : 
With  your  voice  complain  to  God  above, 
Complain  for  him  wdio  pines  within  that  doleful  cell 

--'        Complain,  and  tell  nis  pain,  who  in  such  dolour  dwells 
Who  in  languor  lies,  for  losing  of  their  love.' 
His  terrible  pains  were  dreadful  to  endure. 
'Complain,   also,  ye  birds,   blythe  as  bells; 
Some  happy  chance  may  come  on  your  behalf. 
Complain,  ye  lords,  complain  ye  ladies  bright, 
Complain  for  him  who  worthy  was  and  wight. 
Of   *Saxcns'   sons  he  suffered   full    fmeikle   der ; 
Complain   for  him  who  thus  in  prison   Jdight, 
And  for  no  cause,  but,  Scotland,  for  thy  right. 

-230        Complain,  also,  ye  worthy  men  of  war, 

Complain  for  him  who  was  your  exemplar; 
And  down  to  death  §feil  Southerons  vet  he  l|dight  : 
Complain  for  him  your  triumph  had  to  bear.' 

IfCelimus  now  was  mostly  his  jailer. 

In  Englishmen,  alas!  why  should  we  ever  trust? 
Our  worthy  kin  have  suffered  in  this  way.  It  is  a  small 
thing  to  submit  to  a  rightful  ruler.  Methinks  in  times 
of  war  we  should  make  them  bow  to  our  power  as  we 
•240  have  had  to  do  at  many  of  their  assizes.  Out  of  that 
danger,  God  cause  us  to  arise  who  hath  well  delivered 
us  both  heretofore,  and  also  now!  They  ever  study 
to  take  us  by  surprise. 

'English.         t  Great  injuries.         J  Is  cast.         5  Many.  I  Cast. 

t  Or  Cellinus,  for  Celseno— one  of  the  fabled  harpies? 
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What  more  should  I  relate  of  Wallace's  torments; 
or  of  the  flux  which  he  took  in  chat  fell  prison?  He 
drew  near  to  death.  They  charged  the  jailer  not  to 
keep  him,  but  to  bring  him  out  of  that  ugly  cell  to 
judgment,  when  he  should  suffer  the  penalty  of  the  law 


WALLACE  THROWN  OVER  THE  WALL 
AS  DEAD. 

The   jailer  who   went  down  suddenly  saw,  according  to  250 
his   vision,   that   already   death   had  seized   him.      Then 
said  he  to  them  : 

"  He  has  paid  all  that  he  owed." 

When  they  presumed  that  he  was  really  dead,  with 
but  short  consultation  they  caused  servants,  without 
any  further  delay,  to  bear  him  on  to  the  wall  ;  they 
then  cast  him  over  out  of  that  baleful  place  (of  him 
they  thought  there  should  now  be  no  *ramede),  into  a 
draff  fmidden,  and  there  he  remained. 


WALLACE    RECOVERED    BY   HIS   NURSE. 

Wallace's  first  nurse,  who  was  of  the  Newton  of  Ayr, 
came  to  him,  "  who  now  was  destitute  of  counsel,"  and 
of  the  English  begged  for  leave  to  take  away  his  body. 

Angrily  they  granted  her  their  consent,  when  with- 
out further  words,  she  took  him  up,  and  on  an  unsight 
ly  car  they  placed  him.      Out  through  the  water  they 
bore  him  with    great  lamentations,   and    thence  to  her 
own  house  without  any  delay. 

She  warmed  water,  and  her  servants  quickly  washed 
his  body  until  it  was  thoroughly  cleansed.  His  heart 
was  strong  and  flickered  to  and  fro,  and  also  at  last  he 
cast  up  his  two  eyes.  His  foster  mother,  who  loved  him 
beyond    all   others,   then   warmed   milk — his   life   if   she  2 

"  Remedy  or  saving.  t  A  dunghill  of  brewers'  grains. 
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might  only  save — and  with  a  spoon  she  fed  him  with 
great  fondness.  Her  daughter,  who  had  a  child  of  twelve 
weeks  old,  now  gave  Wallace  her  child's  pap  in  his 
mouth.  The  woman's  milk  very  speedily  recovered  him, 
and  then  in  a  bed  they  made  him  comfortable.  Right 
covertly  they  kept  him  in  that  retreat,  with  every 
secrecy  they  might  employ  to  save  him.  In  their  cham- 
-80  ber  they  kept  him  at  that  time,  and  caused  a  board  to 
be  put  up  by  the.  side  of  the  house,  clad  with  carpets  and 
*honoured  with  great  light."  Also  they  caused  a 
report  to  be  made  throughout  the  land  in  every  place 
that  Wallace  was  dead.  Openly,  she  mourned  and  wept ; 
but  in  secret,  with  the  best  of  her  ability,  she  nourished 
Wallace  with  good  food  and  care,  until  at  length  he 
began  to  regain  strength. 


THOMAS    THE    RHYMER. 


Thomas  Rhymer  during  that  time  was  at  the  Faille 
"  °  with  the  | minister,  who  was  a  worthy  man  ;  he  fre- 
quently went  to  that  religious  place.  He  was  very  much 
esteemed  by  the  people  as  a  man  of  great  knowledge 
and  wisdom  :  as  he  said,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  so  it 
fell  out  in  many  several  instances,  but  I  cannot  say 
whether  they  were  right,  or  wrong. 

In  war  whether  the  battle  is  lost  or  won,  it  may  be 
deemed  an  act  of  ever-ruling  Providence. 

Their  man,  having  been  at  the  market  on  that  day, 
they  knew  of  the   dire   misfortune  which   had   befallen 
Wallace.      His  master  enquired  what  news  he  had  got 
to  tell  him. 
300         The  man   replied  :  — 

"  I  heard  mention  of  little." 

The  minister  then  said  :  — 

'  It  has  seldom  been  seen  that  where  Scots  and 
English  were  assembled  together,  indeed,  it  never  has 
been  yet,  so  far  as  we  ever  have  learned,  but  either  a 

*  Probably  with  reference  to  burial  preparations  as  at  a  wake, 
t  The  Principal  of  the  Monks. 
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Scot  would  cause  sorrow  to  a  Southeron,  ur  he  to  him, 

as  it  might  so  happen." 

"  Wallace,"  he  said,  "  who,  as  you  know,  was  taken 

captive   in   that   place,   out   over  the   wall,    I   saw  them 

cast  him  dead  :    in  prison  famished  for  want  of  proper 

food." 

The  minister  said,  with  heart  heavy  as  lead — 

"  Such   a  deed,   methinks,   to  them   should   foster   a 

feud;    for  he  was  wicht,  and  come  of  gentle  blood." 
Thomas   answered — 

' '  These  tidings  are  not  good  ; 
If  this  be  truth,  never  shall  I  eat  bread, 
For  all  my  wit,  heie  shortly  I  conclude." 

"  A  woman  then,  of  the  Newton  of  Ayr,"  continued 
the  man,  "went  to  him  where  he  had  fallen,  and  on 
her  knees  right  lowly,  she  besought  them,  to  purchase 
life,  that  she  might  from  thence  take  his  body  away. 
In  lightliness  they  granted  her  request.  Over  the  water  320 
then  she  brought  him,  and  took  him  to  her  house,  to 
bury  him  in  as  goodly  a  manner  as  she  might." 

Yet  Thomas  said — 

"  Should  that  be  true,  then  shall  I  live  no  more, 
By  God,  who  maker  is  of  all." 

The  minister  on  hearing  what  Thomas  had  plainly 
said,  then  charged  his  man: — "  Go  speed  thee  quickly 
to  that  same  house  and  bring  us  certain  information." 

The  man  readily  went  forth  and  to  reach  the  New- 
ton made  all  haste,  and,  coming  to  the  very  house,  he 
went  in  suddenly.       He  then    looked    round    upon    the  330 
board    close    beside    him.      The   woman    now   arose,    but 
with  great  reluctance. 

'Whose   corpse    is   this?'     he    asked,    charging   her 
not  to  conceal  the  truth. 

"Wallace's,"  she  said,  "  that  full  worthy  has  been." 

She  then  wept  most  piteously. 

The  man,  however,  gave  no  credence  to  the  state- 
ment, and  approached  the  board  as  if  he  were  mad. 
The  woman,   then  falling  on  her  knees,   cried: — "For 
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Mary's  splendour,  let  slander  be,  and  banish  it  out  of 
your  thoughts." 

Thereupon  the  man  swore  to  her :  — 

340  . 

'  By  Him  who  all  has  made,  might  I  but  see  him  in 
life  with  my  own  eyes,  he  shall  be  safe  although  all 
England   sought   him." 

She  then  took  him  up  to  Wallace  by  the  *dess.  He 
spake  with  him,  and  then,  with  the  glad  message, 
hastened  back  with  utmost  speed  to  dispel  their  sorrow 
and  care.  He  told  them  the  first  tidings  were  false. 
Then  said  Thomas  :  — 

Forsooth,  ere  he  decease,   many  thousands  in  the 

field  of  battle  shall  make  their  end.     From  off  this  realm 

350  he  shall  drive  the  Southerons  ;    Scotland  thrice  shall  he 

restore  to  peace  ;    so  good  of  hand  shall  never  again  be 

known." 

All  worthy  men  who  are  skilful  to  judge,  beware 
lest  in  error  ye  misjudge  my  tale.  Perchance  ye  shall 
sny,  no  one  was  equal  to  Bruce.  He  who  was  +dea<l  was 
equally  good ;  in  the  assault  ;  of  his  hands  also  ;  and 
he  was  bolder  in  battle.  But  Bruce  was  well  known  to 
be  the  heir  of  this  realm.  It  was  his  by  right,  and  we 
call  no  man  equal  to  him :  but  Wallace,  thrice  com- 
pletely took  this  country  by  conquest,  and  far  in  Eng- 
land sought  to  give  battle  in  this  quarrel. 
360         j  w[\\  return  again  to  my  matter. 

When  Wallace  was  revived  from  his  weak  and  low 
state,  the  country  wholly  deemed  him  to  be  dead  ;  his 
dearest  relatives  wist  not  of  his  recovery.  But  whole  he 
was  now,  and  fit  to  walk  or  to  ride.  In  that  place  he 
would  no  longer  abide.  His  faithful  keeper  he  sent  to 
Ellerslie,  not  daring  to  leave  her  behind  him.  Her 
daughter  with  her  child,  and  also  their  servant,  he 
caused  to  pass  on  to  his  gentle  mother. 

When  they  were  gone,  no  weapons  could  he  espy 
with  which  to  help  himself  in  any  adventure  that 
might  befall.  At  length  he  saw  standing  in  a  nook, 
a  rusty  sword,  but  it  was  without  belt,  boss,  buckler, 
or  band.      It  had   been  there  for   a  long  time,   having 

*  A  long  seat  set  up  against  the  wall.  t  As  supposed. 
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been  left  by  an  aged  man  when  he  died.  He  drew  the 
blade  and  found  that  it  would  bite  well  :  though  foul, 
it  was  of  noble  steel. 

'  God   helps   His   man  ;     for   thou   shalt   go   with   me 
till  better  comes;    God  will  it  shall  be  full  soon.' 

To  Sir  Ranald,   at  that,  time,   he  would  not  go;    to380 
that    district    the    Southerons    often    repaired.         Fain 
would  he  have  been  at  Riccardto  n  to  obtain  a  horse, 
and  some  bright   armour. 


WALLACE,  ON    HIS   WAY  TO    RICCARDTON, 
SLAYS  THE   SQUIRE    LONGCASTLE. 

As  he  journeyed  thither,  he  met  three  Englishmen 
riding  to  Ayr,  who  were  returning  from  a  journey  to 
Glasgow  ;  one  Longcastle,  a  soldier,  keen  and  terrible, 
a  bold  squire — and  with  him  two  good  yeomen.  Wallace 
drew  aside  and  would  have  allowed  them  to  pass,  but  3! 
Longcastle  rode  up  to  him,  and  said,  contemptuously  : 
'  Thou  Scot,  abide,  I  trow  thou  art  some  spy,  or 
else  a  thief,  who  would  hide  from  our  presence." 

Wallace   then   answered   quietly:  — 

'  Sir,  I  am  sick,  for  God's  love    let  me  go!  ' 
'  Forsooth,   it     is     not    so,"     said    Longcastle,     "  a 
terrible  and  stout  fellow  thou  seemest  to  be  ;    until  thou 
art  recognised  thou  shall  go  with  me  to  Ayr." 

He  then  drew  his  sword,  which  was  of  noble  hue. 
Wallace,  on  seeing  this,  drew  his  also  and  took  him  400 
such  a  blow  upon  the  neck  that  through  brawn  and 
sinew  he  struck  the  bone  asunder.  As  he  fell,  the  other 
two  alighted  to  avenge  his  death  on  Wallace,  who 
thereupon  gave  one  such  a  blow  on  the  head  that  the 
rusty  sword  clove  him  to  the  shoulders.  The  other  fled, 
not  daring  to  abide  Wallace:  but  he,  with  a  *hast  v 
step,  made  after  him,  and,  through  between  his  ribs 
made  a  sure  stroke,  which  laid  bare  his  liver  and  his  41" 
lungs.  Their  horses  he  took  with  the  weapons  and 
armour,  and  then  thanked  God  with  good  heart,  after 

*  Rud — perhaps  red  ?  (ruddy  with  blood)  ;  or  else  rad—  rash,  hast) . 
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that  danger  safely  passed.  Silver  they  had,  which  he 
took  with  him  for  his  support  ;  for  spending  money  he 
had  none. 


HAPPY    RE-UNION    OF   WALLACE   AND 
HIS    FRIENDS. 

With  great  haste  he  now  rode  on  to  Riccardton, 
and  a  blythe  assembly  there  was  on  his  alighting.  Then 
Wallace  met  with  the  Knight,  Sir  Richard,  who  had 
mourned  for  him,   '  When  weake ...?d  was  his  might.' 

His  three  sons  were  full  fain  of  Wallace  ;  they  held 
him  to  be  dead,  yet  God  again  had  saved  him. 
451  His  uncle,  Sir  Ranald,  very  soon  came  to  Riccard- 
ton. The  women,  when  passing  Crosby,  told  him  of 
Wallace's  escape,  and  then  continued  their  journey. 
Sir  Ranald,  still  in  a  terrible  dread  until  he  actually 
beheld  him,  pondered  a  long  while  in  his  heart ;  then 
suddenly  he  clasped  him  in  his  arms.  He  could  not 
speak,  but  kissed  him  tenderly.  The  Knight's  spirit 
was  in  an  ecstacy,  the  glad  tears  burst  forth  from  both 
his  eyes :  before  he  spoke,  he  held  him  thus  a  long 
while. 

£30  "  And,  at  the  last,  right  friend  full  y  said  lie — 

Welcome,  nephew,  welcome,  dear  son.  tome. 
Thanks  be  to  Him  who  all  the  world  has  wrought. 
Who,  out  of  prison,  thus  fairly  has  thee  brought.'' 

'  His  mother  came,  and  other  friends  eneu, 
With  right  good  will  to  know  the  tidings  true.' 

Good  Robert  Boyd,  worthy  and  wicht,  would  not 
believe  until  he  saw  him  himself.  To  Riccardton  they 
sought  from  many  different  parts,  full  many  worthy 
folk  of  great  renown. 

,,.  "  Thus  leave  I  them  in  mirth,  bliss,  and  pleasance, 

Thanking  Great  God  of  His  free  happy  chance  " 

Explicit  liber  secundus, 
Et  incipit  tercius. 
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WALLACE  AVENGES    THE   SLAUGHTER   OF   HIS 
FATHER  AND  BROTHER  AT  LOUDONHILL. 

IN  joyous  July,  when  the  sweet  flowers  and  all  edible 
vegetation,  quickened  by  the  heat  of  summer,  both 
herbs  and  fruits,  bushes  and  boughs,  grow  abundantly 
in  every  glen  and  hollow  ;  also  the  cattle,  and  every 
beast,  which  are  all  well  helped  by  Nature's  working  in 
order  to  attain  to  their  full  development ;  on  foot,  and 
ascending  on  wing  upwards  to  the  heights — all  are  well 
preserved  and  cared  for  by  the  Almighty  Creator ;  fishes 
in  flood  also  are  feasted  royally,  until  the  whole  earth 
is  replenished  with  them  for  food  to  man. 

But  Scotland,  now  for  a  long  time,  was  so  wasted 
and  destroyed  by  war,  that  all  labour  was  driven  away. 
Victuals  thus  became  very  scarce  before  August,  and 
consequently  throughout  all  the  land  food  was  very 
dear.  But  the  English,  who  had  no  lack  of  money, 
brought  their  food  by  carriage  in  great  abundance. 
They  filled  houses  with  wine  and  good  provisions,  de- 
manded the  land  as  their  own  heritage,  ruled  the  whole 
countrv  at  their  will. 

J 

Messengers  now,  howrever,  brought  them  tidings,  20 
and  told  Percy  that  Wallace  was  alive,  and  related  how 
he  had  escaped  from  Ayr.  They  readily  believed  that 
he  had  passed  from  that  place,  for  Longcastle  and  his 
two  men  were  dead.  Percy  believed  the  report  that 
Wallace  had  so  escaped  ;  and  everywhere  the  English 
were  confounded  by  reason  of  the  prophecy  which  they 
had  heard  before. 

Lord  Percy  said  :  — 
'What  needs  more  words?     Unless  he  be  stopped, 
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30  he  shall  do  great  exploits.  It  were  best  for  King 
Edward's  interest,  if  he  might  get  him  to  be  his  own 
steadfast  adherent  for  gold  or  land  ;  then,  his  conquest 
may  hold  good.  Methinks  it  is  vain  to  hope  to  over- 
come him  by  force.  By  his  escape  this  is  made  evident 
to  all  thoughtful  men." 

Thus  thought  they  regarding  him.     We  leave  them 
so  and  speak  further  of  Wallace. 

In  Riccardton  he  would  abide  no  longer,  neither 
according  to  his  friends'  counsel  nor  on  any  other  con- 
sideration. They  saw  then  that  it  was  of  no  avail  to 
40  attempt  to  persuade  him,  his  purpose  being  fixed,  viz., 
to  avenge  on  the  Southeron  foe  the  slaughter  of  his 
elders  by  them.     Then  they  let  him  work  his  own  will. 

Sir  Richard  had  three  sons,  bold  and  courageous, 
named  Adam,  Richard,  and  Simon.  Adam,  the  eldest, 
who  was  increasing  in  courage,  was  yet  courteous,  right 
seemly,  and  was  now  eighteen  years  of  age  :  large  in 
person  ;  both  wise,  worthy,  and  wicht.  The  good  King 
Robert  in  his  time  made  him  a  Knight.  He  continued 
50  for  a  long  time  afterwards  in  Bruce's  wars,  and  made 
many  good  expeditions  against  the  English.  This  good 
squire  now  followed  with  Wallace ;  and  also  Robert 
Boyd,  who  would  abide  no  longer  under  the  English 
thraldom.  To  their  false  King  he  had  never  made  any 
bond.  Kneland  was  there,  a  near  cousin  to  Wallace, 
who  afterwards  was  with  him  in  many  perils :  also 
Edward  Little,  his  sister's  son,  so  dear;  all  full  well 
equipped  in  their  bright  armour.  With  their  servants 
eo  they  rode  from  Riccardton  to  Mauchline  Muir,  and 
abode  there  for  a  short  time. 

Friends  informed  them  that  Fenwick  was  bringing 
tribute  to  Percy,  which  he  had  received  in  Carlisle,  and 
that  shortly  he  would  arrive  with  it  in  Ayr.  In  his 
heart,  Wallace  was  greatly  pleased  to  receive  this  news. 
Be  well  assured  they  were  an  exultant  company. 
Towards  Loudon  they  now  rode,  and  abode  close  beside 
it  in  a  Shaw  (for  it  drew  on  towards  night)  to  keep 
70  watch  on  the  road  with  their  utmost  attention.     A  true 
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Scot,  who  kept  a  hostelry  there  under  Loudon,  as  my 
author  told  me,  saw  their  arrival  and  hastening  to 
them,  privately  supplied  them  both  with  meat  and 
drink,  and  gave  them  certain  tidings  of  the  convoy, 
the  forerunner  having  already  come  to  Ayr,  leaving  the 
convoy  itself  to  follow  with  a  strong  escort,  which  they 
thought  was  now  in  Avondale.      Wallace  then  said:  — 

We  will  not  sojourn  here,  nor  change  our  clothes,  save  go 
our  every-day  gear.' 

At  Corsentoun  the  road  was  spoiled  on  that  occasion 
— they  having  chosen  that  route. 

Ever  since  he  left  prison  Wallace  wore  secure 
armour ;  from  that  time  he  always  used  good  light 
harness  in  case  of  sudden  strife  ;  from  it  he  would  never 
sever.  An  habergion  he  wore  under  his  gown,  a  small 
steel  helmet  he  had  in  his  bonnet,  and  no  more;  his 
gloves,  of  plate  cloth  armour,  well  covered  ;  and  in  his  9J 
doublet,  a  close  collar  of  steel.  His  face,  which  was 
always  bare,  he  kept  with  his  two  hands,  '  which  worthy 
were   and   wicht.' 

When  clad  in  armour,  and  in  the  fury  of  combat, 
there  was  no  man  then  on  foot  who  might  dare  to 
approach  near  to  him. 

*  So  grown  in  pith,  of  power  *htark  and  stour ; 
His  terrible  fdynts  were  awful  till  endure.' 

They  put  more  reliance  in  Wallace  alone  than  in  a 
hundred,  who  might  more  easily  be  taken  by  the 
English. 

The  worthy  Scots  made  no  tarrying  in  that  place, 
but  in  the  grey  dawn  passed  on  to  Loudon  hill  ;  select-  100 
ing  a  place,  they  put  up  their  horses,  purposing  to  win 
or  never  thence  to  go.  They  sent  two  scouts  to  view 
the  plain,  who  returning  very  soon  told  Wallace  that 
the   English  were  fast   approaching. 

Then  at  the  last,  with  humble  hearts,  they  all 
knelt  to  the  ground,  and  fervently  they  prayed  to  God 
above  to  help  them  in  their  right.  After  this  they 
speedily  put  on  their  armour,  and  none  of  that  chivalry 
had  any  misgiving.  no 

*  Strong  and  hard)-.  t  Blows  or  strokes. 
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Then  said  Wallace  :  — 

'  Here  was  my  father  slain  ;  my  brother  also,  which 
pains  my  heart  full  sore.  So  shall  I  be  also,  or,  with- 
out dread,  they  shall  be  avenged.  The  traitor  who 
caused  that  deed  is  here.' 

They  all  heartily  agreed  to  abide  also.  By  this 
time  the  English  were  ascending  Loudon  hill  :  the 
Knight  Fenwick  escorted  the  baggage  ;  he  had  made 
many  cruel  and  outrageous  expeditions  on  the  Scots. 
120  The  rising  sun  now  shone  brightly  over  all  the  land, 
and  as  the  English  were  ascending  the  height,  he  rode 
on  in  advance,  and  soon  saw  the  Scots.  He  then  told 
his  men,  assembled  in  their  ranks :  — 

"  Yon  is  Wallace  who  escaped  out  of  our  prison  : 
he  shall  again  be  drawn  through  the  town.  His  head, 
I  wot,  will  better  please  the  King  than  gold,  or  land, 
or  any  earthly  treasure." 

He  then  caused  servants  to  remain  with  the  baggage, 
thinking  to  daunt  the  Scots  at  their  ease.     Nine  score 
he  led,   in   brightly   burnished  armour.      With   Wallace 
130  there  were  fifty,  and  their  RIGHT. 

Unvanquished  were  these  Southerons  in  warfare, 
and  quickly  they  came  on  in  their  fell  array. 

The  Scots  had  made  a  sort  of  dyke  of  stones,  narrow- 
ing the  way  by  which  they  must  ride.  On  foot,  they 
took  the  field  before  them  :  by  this  the  Southerons  saw 
that  their  courage  was  the  greater.  In  haughty  ire, 
they  thought  to  ride  them  down,  but  otherwise  it  fell 
out  that  time.  On  each  side  they  quickly  rushed  to 
140  the  encounter,  when  the  Scots  on  foot,  made  a  great 
clear  space  around  them,  pressing  through  the  plates 
of  steel  with  their  sharp-pointed  spears.  The  English, 
who  thought  to  be  well  avenged  for  this  repulse,  rode 
rousfhlv  about  the  Scots  on  their  armour-covered  horses, 
so  that  only  with  great  difficulty  they  kept  their  foot- 
ing. Wallace,  with  a  well-ground  spear,  through  the 
corselet  bar  ran  the  foremost  through  the  body.  The 
shaft  was  so  shaken  that  the  shivered  wood  soon  split 
in  two,  and,  since  there  was  nothing  better  for  it  now, 
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he  drew  his  sword,  which  was  heavy,  sharp,  and  long  ;  150 
on  either  side  they  fiercely  plied  their  strokes.  Fight- 
ing all  at  once  in  that  fierce  debate,  the  English  envir- 
oned them  about,  striving  perforce  to  ride  through 
them.  The  Scots,  who  remained  boldly  en  foot,  with 
their  swords  cut  sheer  through  their  good  habergions. 
Upon  tlic  flowers  shot  out  the  gushing  blood  from  horses 
and   men,   through   harness   splendidly   burnished. 

A  sore  assault,  forsooth,  might  there  be  seen;  'they 
trusted  not  in  life,   but   in  the  latter  end.'     Of  to  few  ieo 
great     nobleness     was     shewn,     abiding    together,    thev 
defended  themselves  full  well  :    no  one  durst  sever  him- 
self while  the  great  press  lasted. 

The  English,  who  were  well  skilled  in  warfare, 
determined  beforehand  to  drive  them  apart.  Their 
head  chieftain  became  fierce  as  fire  through  fury  and 
downright  rage  :  on  a  great  horse  and  in  his  glittering 
gear,  in  his  passion  he  laid  in  rest  a  terrible  and  sharp 
spear.  He  was  the  Knight  Fenwick,  a  keen  and  terrible  170 
soldier:  he  was  at  the  slaughter  of  Wallace's  father, 
and  his  brother,  who  was  a  doughtv  warrior  and  dear 
to  him.  When  Wallace  saw  that  false  Knisjht  so  near, 
his  courage  grew  with  anger  as  a  lion.  lie  ran  towards 
him  and  showered  on  him  many  heavy  blows,  and  as 
he  passed,  gave  him  a  stroke  athwart  which  sundered 
the  end  *arson.  He  fell  from  his  courser  on  the  further 
side,  when  he  was  quickly  stabbed  by  Boyd  with  a 
fstaff  sword.  Ere  he  was  dead  the  great  press  rushed 
on  so  quickly  that  Boyd  was  borne  to  the  ground. 
Wallace  was  near  and  again  returned  to  rescue  him 
from  that  peril.  Hardy  §he  was,  and  when  he  had 
taken  a  sword,  the  two,  throughout  the  dust  of  battle, 
in  fire  are  gone  !  The  remainder  followed  fast  after 
them,  and  in  their  course  many  Southerons  were  made 
aghast.  Adam  Wallace,  the  heir  cf  Biccardton,  with 
his  burnished  steel,  struck  one  Beaumont,  a  renowned 
squire,  on  the  pvsscn  :  the  trenchant  blade  shore  his  190 
neck  asunder.  The  English,  though  their  chieftain  was 
slain,  stoutly  continued  the  fight,  as  doughty  warriors. 

"  Saddle  bow.  t  Stabbing  sword.  §  Boyd. 
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The  unruly  horses,  rushing  about  riderless,  trod  many 
under  their  feet.  On  foot,  the  Scots  made  many  lose 
their  lives.  The  braver  men  alighted  to  defend  them- 
selves ;  where  Wallace  came,  their  best  endeavours  were 
of  no  avail.  The  Southeron  combatants  were  then  so 
broken  that  they  could  no  longer  continue  the  deadly 
struggle.     Wallace  did  many  doughty  deeds  ;  Boyd  also, 

200  and  all  their  chivalry  ;  Little  and  Kneland  slew  many 
of  the  enemy.  The  English  then  plainly  endeavoured 
to  fly;  some  on  horseback,  with  many  bleeding  wounds, 
made  for  some  strength,  where,  perchance,  they  might 
succour  themselves.  A  hundred  were  left  dead  on  the 
battlefield,  and  also  three  yeomen,  whom  Wallace 
lamented  far  more  ;  two  were  of  Kyle,  and  one  of 
Cunningham  :  they  had  left  their  homes  and  came  to 
Wallace  with  Robert  Boyd.  Four  score  fled,  they  hav- 
ing escaped  on  the  south  side. 

210  The  Sects,  who  could  now  boldly  abide  in  the  place, 
spoiled  the  field,  getting  gold  and  other  gear,  harness 
and  horses,  which  they  required  in  warfare.  They  made 
the  English  servants  lead  the  baggage,  of  which  they 
had  charge,  to  Clyde's  Forest  ;  when  they  were  out  of 
dread  of  being  surprised,  they  bound  them  fast  and 
hanged  them  on  the  boughs  of  the  trees.  Wallace  spared 
none  who  were  able  for  war,  but  he  made  his  followers 
always  forbear  to  injure  women  or  priests.     When  this 

220  was  done,  they  went  to  dine  off  the  food  and  wine  which 
God  had  sent  them.  They  got  ten  ■score  baggage  horses, 
with  flour  and  wine  as  much  as  they  could  take,  and 
other  stuffs  which  the  English  had  brought  from 
Carlisle. 

These  of  the  Southerons  who  had  escaped  and  fled, 
with  sorrow  sought  their  way  to  the  Castle  of  Ayr,  and, 
seeing  the  lord  of  the  Castle,  told  him  their  grievous 
tidings  ;  what  they  had  lost,  and  who  were  slain  on  the 
field,  through  wicht  Wallace,  who  was  so  mighty  in 
power  ;  and  how  he  had  hanged  all  the  servants  also. 
The  Percy  said  :  — 

230 

"  Should   that    squire   continue   long,    he   shall    exile 
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us  clean  out  of  this  country;  so  despiteful  in  war  was 
never  seen.  When  he  was  last  imprisoned  here,  our 
keepers  too  negligently  allowed  him  to  slip.  We  can- 
net  now,  I  find,  bring  our  stuff  overland,  and  shall 
require  to  fetch  our  victuals  by  sea.  This,  however, 
will  in  no  wise  make  up  for  the  loss  of  our  men  ;  their 
kin  may  curse  the  chance  that  ever  we  came  hither." 

Thus  I   leave   them   blaming  their  sorry  mischance,  24o 
and  now  will  consider  the  affairs  of  the  Scots. 

When  Wallace  thus  had  thoroughly  vanquished  and 
laid  in  the  dust,  the  false  tyrant  who  had  slain  his 
father,  and  also  his  brother,  who  was  a  gentle  knight, 
and  also  other  good  men  whom  they  had  slain  before; 
he  made  division  of  the  spoil,  providing  victuals  for  his 
followers.  Both  stuff  and  horses,  in  great  abundance, 
he  sent  privately  to  friends  round  about,  the  remainder 
right  happily  they  consumed  on  the  spot. 


WALLACE    SOJOURNS    IN    CLYDE'S   WOOD, 

AND  AT  THE  INSTIGATION  OF  HIS  UNCLE, 

SIR    RANALD    CRAWFORD,    MAKES    PEACE 

WITH   THE   ENGLISH. 

For  twenty   days  they  sojourned   in   Clyde's  Wood, 
•during  which  time  no  Southeron  was  observed  in  that  250 
locality  but  who  suffered  death. 

The  fame  of  Wallace  spread  far  and  near  :  now  it 
was  known  that  he  was  both  alive  and  living  openly  ; 
•on  thru  account  the  English  were  in  great  consternation. 
The  Earl  Percy  journeyed  to  Glasgow  to  take  counsel 
with  the  experienced  lords  there.  When  they  were 
assembled,  although  numbering  consider ablv  ever  ten 
thousand,  no  chieftain  was  found  who  would  undertake 
to  had  a  force  against  Wallace.  He  asked  what  was  260 
their  best  counsel.  Sir  Aymer  Valence,  a  powerful  and 
false  traitor,  who  dwelt  in  Bothwell,  was  among  them 
He  said  : 

'  My  lord,   I  will  give  my  counsel,   and  unless  yru 
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act  according  to  it,  you  cannot  escape  harm.  You  must 
make  a  truce,  and  that  without  delay,  until  we  have 
time  to  send  to  the  King." 

The  Percy  said:--"  He  will  have  none  of  our  truce. 

An   awful  chieftain   he  is  indeed  :    in  faith,   he  will  do 

270  rriore  ere  he  desists  :    he  thinks  it  no  sin  to  slay  South- 


en  PS." 


Sir  Aymer  replied  :  — ' '  It  is  needful  to  make  a  truce 
until  we  afterwards  make  provision  for  him.  I  know 
that  he  will  do  much  for  his  kin  ;  in  him,  nobility  and 
honour  always  abide.  His  uncle,  Sir  Ranald,  may 
make  this  bond  ;  if  he  will  not,  seize  upon  all  his  lands 
until  he  accomplishes  this  agreement." 

Sir   Ranald   was    quickly    brought    to   their   council, 

280  when   they   charged   him   to   make   Wallace    agree   to   a 

peace,  or,  to  London,  in  very  truth,  he  would  be  sent. 

Sir  Ranald  said  : 

' '  Lords,  you  are  well  aware  that  he  will  do  nothing 
at  my  command.  His  worthy  kin  despitefully  ye  slew  : 
in  prison  afterwards,  ye  brought  him  near  to  death.  B>- 
is  at  large  and  will  do  nought  for  me,  although  there- 
fore ye  were  to  slay  me  even  now." 

Sir  Avmer  said  : 

J 

'  These  lords  will  soon  send  to  the  King,  who  then 
will  make  a  final  end  of  his  conquest;    forsooth,  he  will 
290  have  it ;    nor  Wallace,  nor  thou,  can  save  this  country. 
Might  Edward  get  him,  for  either  gold  or  land,  to  be 
his  own  man,  then  should  he  freely  enjoy  Scotland." 
The  lords  bade  him  cease,   saying: 
'  Thou    exceedest,    in   truth,    to    that   knight   much 
beyond  what  is  right.     Our  King  ever  seeks  an  unright- 
eous conquest;  on  him,  or  on  us,  it  shall  be  seen  some 
day.      Wallace  has  the  right,   force,   and  fair  fortune  ; 
you  heard  how  he  escaped  from  our  prison." 

Thus  spake  that  lord,  and  then  in  fair  terms  prayed 

300  Sir  Ranald  to    make    the    peace,   saying: — "Thou   art 

Sheriff  of  Ayr.     Until  what  time  that  I  shall  be  advised, 

under  my  seal,  I  shall  be  bound  to  thee  for  Englishmen, 

that  they  shall  do  no  injury  to  him,  nor  to  any  Scot, 
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unless  they  seek  it  of  themselves." 

Sir  Ranald  wist  that  he  might  not  withstand  them. 
It  was  of  Lord  Percy  he  received  this  bond.  Percy  was 
true,  and  of  very  great  influence  ;  sober  in  times  of 
peace,  and  terrible  in  war.  Without  delaying,  there- 
fore, on  the  morrow,  Sir  Ranald  made  ready  to  seek  out  310 
Wallace  in  Clyde's  forest  wide.  He  found  Wallace  and 
his  company  preparing  to  dine.  When  near,  well  did 
Wallace  know  him,  and  then  told  his  companions  who 
he  was  ;  yet  he  wondered  greatly  what  had  brought  him 
thither.  He  made  him  good  cheer  with  fresh  and  fine 
meats,  and  wine,  than  which  King  Edward  himself 
could  not  have  had  better.  At  that  time  they  had 
great  abundance  of  provisions,  venison,  and  all  kinds 
of  meats.  After  they  had  dined,  Sir  Ranald  shewed  320 
them  how  he  had  been  taken  to  the  council,  and  under 
threatenings  had  agreed  to  their  proposal. 

'  Now,"  he  said,  '  do  as  I  counsel  you  :  make  a 
truce  for  a  time  for  vour  own  better  advantage.  Unless 
you  do  this,  forsooth,  you  commit  great  sin,  as  they  are 
resolved  to  undo  all  your  kinsfolk." 

Then  said  Wallace  to  all  his  good  men  about  him  : 
'  I  would  have  no  truce,  in  spite  of  all  this  dread,  unless 
it  pleases  you  better  than  me.' 

Then  soberly   answered   the   Squire   Boyd  :    "I   give 
counsel,  lest  this  good  knight  be  slain,  agree  to  a  truce  330 
for  a  time,  even  if  it  be  to  our  hurt." 

So  also  said  Adam,  the  heir  of  Riccardton  :  Kne- 
land  agreed  with  them  also.  Thereupon  Wallace  him 
self  agreed  that  a  truce  should  be  arranged,  through 
the  mediation  of  his  uncle,  until  ten  months  were  gone. 
Then  they  took  leave  of  each  other,  well  satisfied,  and 
invoking  St.  John  to  be  their  surety  that  they  should 
all  meet  again,  well  and  in  safety.  Boyd  and  Kneland 
passed  each  to  his  own  home,  Adam  Wallace  to  Riccard- 
ton, and  William  rode  forth  with  Sir  Ranald  and  his  340 
household,  to  abide  with  him  in  Crosby. 

The  peace  was  duly  announced  in  the  mild   month 
of  August;    yet,  Mars,  the  god  of  battle,  furious  and 
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wild,  and  also  Juno,  are  ever  busy  at  work,  causing 
wars  and  working  mischiefs  :  Venus,  likewise,  goddess 
of  love,  and  old  Saturn,  whose  cause  she  supports.  These 
four,  characterised  by  diverse  complexions,  battle,  de- 
bate, envy,  and  destruction  ;  which  is  the  greatest  evil, 
I  cannot  decide. 
350  Wallace,  however,  could  by  no  means  rest  contentedly 
in  Crosby.  Much  rather  would  he  have  been  engaged 
in  some  most  laborious  undertaking. 

'  Riclit  sair  lie  laiig't  the  tonne  of  Ayr  to  see.' 

One  day  Sir  Ranald  went  from  home.  Taking  fifteen 
with  him,  Wallace  proceeded  to  the  town.  He  covered 
his  face  so  that  no  one  might  know  him,  and  thus  cared 
not  for  any  enemies  who  might  see  him,  as  all  of  them 
were  well  disguised  and  in  secure  armour. 


WALLACE   SLAYS  THE   BUCKLER    PLAYER. 

On  the  way  he  saw  an  Englishman  playing  at  skir- 
360  mishings,   a  buckler  on  his  hand.     Wallace  stood  near 
by  with  his  company. 

^Lightly,  the  man  asked  : 
'Why,   Scot,   darest  thou   net   make  proof?' 

Wallace   replied  : 

'  Yea,   so  thou   wouldest  give  me  leave.' 

"  Smite  on,"  he  said,   "  I  defy  thy  deeds." 

Therewith,  Wallace  smote  him  on  the  crown  of  the 
head  ;  through  buckler,  hand,  and  skull,  to  the  shoul- 
der, he  made  the  sharp  sword  pierce,  and  then  lightly 
returned  to  his  own  company. 

The  women  cried  : 

"  Our  buckler  player  is  slain." 

The  man  was  dead  ;    what  needs  more  words  ?    Many 

370  armed  men  assembled  about  Wallace.     Seven  score  were 

at  once  set  against   sixteen.     But  Wallace  encountered 

the  foremost,   and  with   ire  and  will  struck  him   on  his 

head,    piercing   through   the   bright   helm    and    bursting 

*  Contemptuously. 
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asunder  the  bone.  Another  he  struck  violently  on  the 
breast,  his  burnished  blade  cutting  through  his  body. 
He  made  great  room!  His  men,  busily  engaged  in  the 
fight,  made  many  a  groom  aghast  ;  for  they  were 
doughty  warriors,  well  used  to  warfare,  and,  boldly 
bearing  down  upon  the  English,  they  soon  made  a  great 
slaughter  of  their  enemies.  Their  hardy  chieftain  could 
wield  his  weapon  so  well,  that  any  Englishman  who 
stood  opposed  to  him  never  made  quarrel  against  Scot- 
land again.  Many  of  the  Southerons  who  lay  stabbed 
upon  the  street,  were  trampled  under  foot.  Additional 
forces  now  came  from  the  Castle.  Then  Wallace,  dread- 
ing to  remain,  drew  off  to  one  side,  wishing  to  avoid 
any  surprise  ;  for  in  warfare  he  was  ever  alert,  doughty  39° 
and  sagacious  also.  Harness  and  heads  he  hewed  in 
sunder  fast,  and  by  sheer  force  they  passed  out  of  the 
thickest  of  the  press.  Wallace,  ever  returning  to  the 
rear,  covered  his  men's  retreat  and  slew  many  of  the 
foe,  and  brought  his  men  without  hurt  out  of  all 
danger  of  their  enemies,  in  spite  of  the  numbers  which 
they  had  assembled.  To  horse  they  got  without  delav, 
and  by  reason  of  their  danger,  rede  en  to  Laglvne  Wood. 
They  left  there  twenty  and  nine  of  the  Southercn  foe-  *oo 
men,  struck  down  to  death.  The  rest  turned  again 
towards  the  town,  as  they  durst  not  approach  him  in 
the  wood,  cursing  the  truce  to  which  they  had  plainly 
agreed. 

The  Lord  Percy  was  sore  grieved  in  his  heart  to  find 
his  men  again  surprised,  after  being  at  rest  in  his  mind 
through  the  truce  :  for  full  many  of  his  soldiers  lav 
dead  in  their  bright  armour,  with  three  of  his  kin  whom 
he  dearly  loved.  When  he  was  informed  of  the  circum-  «.o 
stances  of  the  disaster,  and  how  thev  themselves  had 
caused  the  mischief,  he  mourned  greatly,  although  few 
Scots  knew  of  this.  He  then  sent  a  herald  to  Sir 
Ranald,  informing  him  of  what  had  taken  place,  and 
charging  him  to  take  surety  of  Wallace  that  he  should 
keep  away  from  market,  town,  or  fair,  so  that  he  might 
be  out  of  the   way   of  the  resorts  of  his  soldiers.      The 
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Southerons  knew  that  it  was  wicht  Wallace  who  had 
overcome  them  in  that  sudden  affair.  They  would  not, 
however,  break  the  truce  on  this  account. 

420  When  Wallace  had  so  well  escaped  out  of  this  chance, 
at  night  he  rede  home  from  Laglyne,  seen  making  their 
abode  in  chambers.  Upon  the  morrow  after  daybreak, 
Wicht  Wallace  bsing  with  Sir  Ranald,  the  Knight 
shewed  him  the  writing  sent  to  him  by  Lord  Percy. 

'  Dear  son,"  he  said,  "  this  is  my  whole  mind,  that 
you  agree  while  this  truce  lasts,  to  do  no  harm  to  any- 
one born  of  England  :  but,  wherever  I  go,  you  will 
remain  in  my  company." 

430         Wallace  replied  : 

'  Good  sir,  this  may  not  be.  Yet,  right  loath  were 
I,  dear  uncle,  to  grieve  thee ;  I  shall  therefore  do 
nothing  till  the  time  I  take  my  leave,  and  I  also  will 
give  due  intimation  ere  I  go  away.' 

His  uncle  and  he  being  thus  well  agreed,  Wallace 
continued  with  him.  Each  wicht  was  happy  to  render 
him  service.  Thus  Wallace  abode  among  them  in  Crosby 
these  sixteen  days  ;  he,  however,  thought  it  a  long  time. 
Although  they  might  serve  and  please  him  as  a  prince 

440  and  a  king,  yet  another  thing  remained  in  his  mind 
altogether.  He  saw  his  enemies  retain  the  master^ 
throughout  the  whole  land  :  and  even,  were  he  crowned 
King,  with  this  he  could  not  be  content.  Thus  I  leave 
him  with  his  dear  friends  still,  and  will  now  speak 
somewhat  of  the  Englishmen. 

Explicit  liber  tercius, 
Et  incipit  guartus. 
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IN  SEPTEMBER,  the  "  humble,  sweet  "  month,  when 
the  height  of  summer  heat  is  past,  victuals  and  fruits 
are  ripened  in  abundance  for  the  use  of  man,  as  God 
has  ordained.  Saggitarius,  with  his  dread  bow,  now 
appears,  by  which  sign  you  may  know  the  change  of 
season ;  now  the  leaves  have  lost  their  pleasant  hue. 
All  things  pertaining  to  this  world  have  but  their  10 
season  ;  both  herb  and  fruit  must  be  sent  down  from 
heaven. 

At  that  time  a  great  council  was  held  in  Glasgow  by 
the  English  lords,  at  which  many  rulers  were  assembled, 
to  make  statutes  for  this  country.  All  the  Sheriffs  were 
charged  by  them  to  attend  ;  so  it  behoved  Sir  Ranald 
Crawford  to  be  present,  as  he,  by  right  of  birth,  was 
Sheriff  of  Ayr.  His  dear  nephew,  William  Wallace,  he 
took  with  him,  as  the  book  bears  witness  :     at  no  time 


would  he  have  him  out  of  his  sight,  as  he  loved  him 
with  all  his  heart  and  strength.  They  all  got  well 
armed  without  delay.  Wallace,  and  two  able  warriors, 
who  were  with  him,  rode  on  a  little  in  front  of  the 
party,  and  overtook  the  lad  who  led  Sir  Ranald's 
sumpter  horse.  They  rode  softly  until  they  should  see 
the  company  following. 


PERCYS   SERVANT   SLAIN. 

Suddenly,  at  Hesilden,  he  saw  the  Percy's  sumpter 
load,  in  which  was  a  rich  store  ;  their  horse,  however, 
was  tired  out  and  could  go  no  farther.  Five  men 
accompanied  it  as  escort,  two  on  foot  and  three  on  horse-  m 
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back.      He  who  was  in  charge  asked   Sir  Ranald's  ser- 
vant :  — 

"  Whose  sumpter  load  is  this?  " 

The  man  answered,  without  more  words:  — 

"  My  lord's,  who  is  Sheriff  of  Ayr." 

"  Since  it  is  his,  this  horse  shall  go  with  us  to  serve 
our  lord,  or,  else,  methinks,  it  were  great  wrong  :  that 
a  subject  should  pass  his  lord  is  not  related  in  any  just 
record." 

Thereupon   they  cut   the   brace   and  let   the   harness 
40  fall.      Wallace,   who  was  near,   when  he  saw  such  rob- 
bery, spake  to  them  with  manly  countenance.     In  fair- 
terms  of  remonstrance  and  without  wrangling,  he  said  : 

'  Ye  do  us  wrong,  and  it  is  a  time  of  truce  :  such 
robberv  were  sufficient  to  cause  it  to  cease.' 

In  anger  the  Southeron  bullv  gave  him  answer : 

"  It  shall  be  as  thou  hast  seen  us  do.  Thou  shalt 
have  no  amends  :  what  more  words  wouldst  thou  have  ?" 
50  Wallace  was  indeed  sorry  on  remembering  his  promise 
to  his  uncle  ;  reason,  however,  controlled  him,  and  at 
that  time  he  did  nothing  further.  The  English  now 
took  their  horse,  and  laying  their  burden  on  him,  went 
on  their  way,  leaving  their  own  tired  out  sumpter  horse 
behind  them.  Wallace  returned  to  the  company,  and 
meeting  his  uncle  on  the  moor,  told  him  how  his  man 
had  been  dealt  with,  and  said: 

'  And  had  I  not  been  bound  in  my  allegiance,  we 
had  not  parted  so  for  all  the  gold  in  France.  They 
stole  the  horse  which  should  bear  your  harness.' 

Sir  Ranald  said  : 

"  That  is  but  small  loss  :  we  may  get  horse  and 
other  goods  quite  well  :  but  if  men's  lives  are  lost,  they 
cannot  be  restored." 

Then  said  Wallace  : 

'  As  surely  as  God  shall  save  me,  of  this  great 
wrong  I  shall  have  amends  :  and,  neither  for  truce,  nor 
to  please  you,  will  I  let  it  pass.  With  witness  I  here- 
with give  up  my  allegiance,  for,  if  in  cowardice  you 
choose  to  forfeit  your  rights,  you,  yourself,   shall  soon 
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by  them  be  done  to  death.' 

Therewith  he  left  Sir  Ranald  in  wrath.     Sir  Ranald,  70 
who  was  wise,  considered  what  he  should  do,  and  then 
said  : 

"  I  will  abide  all  night  at  the  Mearns,  so  that  the 
English  may  not  wrongly  blame  us  should  any  one  be 
slain,  and  the  case  be  tried  in  their  law  courts." 

He  therefore  took  lodgings  and  abode  at  the  Mearns  ; 
full  sorely  he  lamented  his  nephew's  rash  conduct,  but 
all  for  nothing  :  what  might  it  avail  him  ?  I  n  war- 
fare, Wallace  acted  not  according  to  Sir  Ranald's 
counsel. 

Wallace  rode  forth,  and  the  two  yeomen  with  him,  so 
following  the  sumpter  guard  wondrous  fast,  he  over- 
took them  at  East  Cathcart.  By  the  horse  and  its  trap- 
ping they  clearly  knew  that  it  was  they  who  had  chode 
with  them  before.  The  five  returned  to  meet  them 
without  more  ado.  Wallace  slid  down  from  his  courser 
to  the  ground  and  drew  out  a  burnished  brand.  He 
then  struck  their  leader  with  such  good  will  that  both 
hat  and  head  he  made  to  fly.  Another  he  struck  fiercely 
on  the  face,  and,  without  mercy,  smote  him  to  the  ^ 
ground,  dead.  He  then  struck  the  third  with  great 
fury  and  left  him,  fatally  wounded,  to  die  on  the  field. 
Wallace  himself  slew  three  ;  by  that  time  his  doughty 
yeomen  had  slain  the  other  two  also.  They  then  took 
the  spoil;  the  harness  arid  abundance  of  silver  and 
gold  to  spend  ;  jewels  they  took,  choosing  out  the  best 
of  them  ;  good  horses  and  gear,  and  then  went  on  their 
way. 

Wallace  then  said  : 

'  I  would  be  at  some  strength.' 

There  was   at   that  time   a   wooden   bridge   over  the 
Clyde  ;   thither  they  went  in  all  their  goodlv  might  ;    the  10° 
day  was  now  past,  and  night  was  coming  on. 

WALLACE  RIDES  TOWARDS  THE  LENNOX. 
As   they   durst   not   very   well    abide    near   Glasgow, 
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Wallace  purposed  to  ride  into  Lennox;  and  so  he  did, 
lodging  there  that  night  as  they  best  might,  until  the 
day  was  again  bright.  He  then  went  to  an  hostelry 
and  sojourned  there  with  true  Scots  who  were  his 
friends. 

The  council,  on  the  morrow  met  right  gladly,  but 
110  dire  tidings  were  then  brought  before  Lord  Percy.  His 
men  were  slain  and  lie  bereft  of  his  treasures  by  fell 
Scots  who  had  left  him  no  jewels  whatever.  They  sat 
in  judgment  regarding  the  dreadful  event.  The  South- 
erens  said: — "Forsooth,   it   is  Wallace." 

The  Sheriff's  court  now  approached  the  town,  he 
being  one  of  the  Scots  of  greatest  importance.  In  their 
rage  the  English  sent  to  seek  for  Sir  Ranald,  but  he 
was  still  in  harbourage.  Some  judicious  persons  amongst 
them,  who  were  well  informed,  said,  however — "  Hereof 
120  he  knew  nothing :  the  men  were  slain  right  at  the 
town's  end."  Sir  Ranald  arrived  at  ten  o'clock  with 
his  company,  and  several  of  them  were  brought  before 
Percy.  Thev  accused  him  of  the  felony  committed,  but 
the  Assize  Court  could  make  no  right  charge  against 
him.  They  proceeded  in  their  judgment  concerning  the 
sudden  and  dreadful  mishap,  and,  before  their  judge, 
Sir  Ranald  denied  any  knowledge  of  Wallace  ;  and  so 
he  might,  not  knowing  where  he  was. 

From  this  council  it  is  my  purpose  now  to  pass,  and, 

"  Of  Wallace  speak,  in  wilderness  so  wide  ; 
130  The  Eterne  God  his  governor  he  and  guide." 

Still  at  that  place  Wallace  sojourned  four  whole  days 
until  tidings  reached  him  with  regard  to  their  council. 
By  statute  they  commanded,  that  in  every  station  in 
the  West,  Wallace  should  have  no  rest  within  their 
boundaries.  They  caused  his  dear  uncle  to  swear  by  a 
great  oath,  that,  at  the  peril  of  loss  of  life,  he  should 
shew  him  nc  friendship  ;  and  many  ethers  were  also 
deeply  grieved  that  day.  Robert  the  Boyd  stole  out  of 
the  town  :  Kneland  also,  who  formerly  had  been  with 
Wallace.      Much    rather,    with    their    own    eyes,    would 
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they  have  seen  Wallace  alive  and  well,  as  they  had 
known  him  before,  than  have  been  possessed  of  a  million 
and  more  of  clear  gold. 

Boyd  wept  sore,   and  said  : 

'  Our  leader   is   gone,    and,    all   alone,    he   is   placed 
among  our   foes." 

Then  Kneland  said : 

"False  Fortune  changes  fast;    would   God  that  we 
had  never  parted  from  him." 

Edward  Little  in  Annandale  is  gone,  and  knows 
nothing  of  this  new  statute.  Adam  Wallace  remained 
in  Riecardtoun.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  by  the  chance  of  150 
Fortune,  who  so  often  overturns  and  reverses  our  lot, 
that  the  renowned  Wallace  was  so  marvellously  parted 
with  power.  Their  piteous  moan  could  not  then  be 
alleviated  ;    they  wist  not  where  they  might  find  him. 


WALLACE   VISITS   EARL   MALCOLM. 

On  a  certain  day,  Wallace,  leaving  the  place  where 
he  lodged,  went  to  Earl  Malcolm,  who  still  possessed 
the  whole  Lennox  in  his  hands  :  to  King  Edward  he 
had  not  then  made  bond.  That  district  is  difficult,  and 
hard  to  take  by  conquest ;  good  men  at  arms  were  sta-  160 
tioned  there  at  that  time.  The  lord  was  trusty,  the 
men  sure  and  true  ;  with  a  weak  force  the  English  durst 
not  pursue  him.  Right  glad  he  was  to  have  Wallace's 
company,  and  welcomed  him  with  honourable  regard; 
of  his  own  will  he  desired  him,  if  he  would,  to  abide 
and  take  command  of  his  household  ;  he  should  be  chief- 
tain of  all  his  men. 

Wallace  answered  : 

'  That  were   enough   for  me.        I   cannot,   however, 
remain,   as  my  mind  is  clearly  fixed  on  wreaking  ven-  170 
geance  on  our  enemies  for  our  wrongs,  or  to  die  in  the 
struggle.      Their   statute   being   so   severe   in   our   West 
country,  I  purpose  to  go  into  the  North.' 

Stephen    of   Ireland   was   then    in    the   Lennox    with 
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wicht  Wallace  :  the  earl  appointed  him  to  accompany 
him,  with  others  also,  natives  of  Argyle.  Wallace  made 
his  residence  there  for  a  while,  until  men  becoming 
aware  of  it,  soon  assembled  to  him.  He  charged  none 
but  at  their  own  good  will,  for  they  were  strange  to 
180  him  ;  yet  he  could  not  distrust  them,  but  received  them 
all,  to  lead  them  in  battle.  Some  of  them  were  born  in 
Ireland,  whom  Macfadyane  had  exiled  before.  This 
Macfadyane,  who  affected  to  be  of  noble  English  birth, 
and  who  was  King  Edward's  sworn  man,  was  really  of 
common  extraction. 


CHARACTER   OF   FAWDOUN. 

There  came  one  to  Wallace  there,  Fawdoun  by 
name,  a  man  '  Melancholy  of  complexion,  heavy  of 
stature,  dour  in  countenance,  sorrowful,  sad,  ever 
*dreadful,  and  without  pleasance." 

190  Wallace  received  all  who  came  :  and  all  with  good 
accord  made  bodily  oath  to  Wallace  before  the  earl,  and 
acknowledged  him  as  their  captain  and  lord.  His  spe- 
cial men,  'who  came  with  him  from  home,"  the  one 
called  Gray,  and  the  other,  Kerly,  came  at  the  first 
with  their  service  to  him,  and  with  all  their  power,  to 
Loudon  hill,  where  Fenwick  was  slain.  These  two  he 
commanded  to  be  always  immediately  next  to  him,  for 
he  knew  them  to  be  '  right  hardy,  wise,  and  true.'  His 
life  he  lived  in  a  goodly  manner.     The  good  earl  would 

200  have  made  him  take  several  gifts,  but  Wallace,  how- 
ever, would  not  accept  any,  but  bestowed  of  his  own 
to  rich  and  poor,  with  judgment  and  in  a  handsome 
manner. 


"  He  was  humble,  hardy,  wise  and  free, 
And  of  riches  he  held  no  property." 

Of  honour  and  worship  he  was  a  mirror  approved. 
He  had  abundance  of  gold  to  spend  :    upon  his  foes,  he 

*  Full  of  dread:  fearful  (?). 
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won  it  worthily.  Thus  it  fared  with  Wallace  and  his 
good  chivalrv.  He  had  now  sixty  likely  men  at  wages. 
'  Through  the  Lennox  lie  led  them  with  courage'  210 


THE  PEEL  OF  GARGUNNOCK  TAKEN. 

He  lodged  them  in  a  vale  above  Leckie  ;  a  strong- 
hold was  there  which  they  purposed  to  assail.  In  Gar- 
gunnock  there  was  a  small  peel  built  which  was  well 
garrisoned  and  contained  abundance  of  provisions  :  it 
was  surrounded  by  a  ditch,  and  had  an  entry,  a  cham- 
ber, and  a  hall:  the  captain  being  one  Thrilwall  by 
name.  They  conducted  Wallace  to  this  place,  and  he 
then  decided  to  assail  it  before  he  passed  on.  He  sent 
two  spies  to  carefully  examine  all  the  locality,  being  ' 
loath  to  engage  in  an  enterprise  which  might  perchance 
be  adverse  to  them.  He  would  rather  that  he  should  be 
slain  in  some  adventure. 

When  it  was  fully  midnight,  the  spies  went  forth 
and  narrowly  examined  all  its  surroundings.  The  man 
on  watch,  they  found,  had  fallen  heavily  asleep  ;  the 
drawbridge,  which  should  have  kept  the  entry,  was 
down,  and  the  labourers  were  recklessly  admitted.  The 
spies  returned  to  Wallace  without  ''  noise  or  din,"  and 
reported  to  him  what  they  had  seen.  Wallace's  men  :;" 
then  quickly  got  armed,  and  on  foot  steadily  sought  their 
way  to  the  peel,  and  entered  it  without  any  hindrance. 
Several  strong  men  essayed  with  all  their  might  and  skill 
to  force  the  bar  drawn  athwart  the  door,  which  also 
secured  the  lock,  but  thev  could  not  break  it  out  of  the 
wall.  Wallace,  being  grieved  at  the  delay  and  some- 
what annoyed,  went  towards  it  in  anger,  and  by  sheer 
force  drove  it  out  of  the  socket  ;  he  also  pulled  out 
three  yards  broad  of  the  wall.  His  men  who  were  about  240 
then  indeed  marvelled  how  he  alone  did  more  than 
twenty  of  them  could  do.  He  (hen  struck  the  gate  with 
his  foot  until  brass  and  bands  were  hurst  altogether, 
Those   within  the  peel  now  arose  in  great  alarm.     The 
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watchman,  who  had  a  dreadful  staff  of  steel,  struck  at 
Wallace  with  it,  who,  however,  guarded  himself  well, 
and  in  the  struggle  reft  it  from  him,  and  with  it  dashed 
out  his  brains  and  then  flung  him  into  the  ditch.  By 
this  time  the  rest  of  the  garrison  were  on  their  feet,  and 
soon  Wallace  encountered  the  captain,  and,  with  the 
heavy  and  newly-forged  steel  staff  he  gave  him  such  a 
blow  on  the  head  that  his  skull  and  brains  were  dashed 
to  pieces.  His  men  entering,  proved  themselves  able 
warriors,  and  seizing  the  rest,  stabbed  them.  Wallace 
commanded  his  men  not  to  spare  any  soldier.  Two  and 
twenty  they  stabbed  in  that  peel.  After  the  men  were 
slain,  he  caused  the  women  and  children  to  be  taken 
and  closely  confined,  so  that  no  one  outside  should  have 
any  knowledge  of  what  had  been  done. 

Soon  they  got  all  the  dead  bodies  put  out  of  sight, 
and  took  up  the  bridge  before  the  day  became  bright. 
They  remained  within  the  keep  for  four  days  ere  they 
resumed  their  march,  no  one  outside  knowing  how  mat- 
ters stood  within.  They  spoiled  the  place,  taking  goodlv 
gear,  and  bearing  off  with  them  jewels  and  gold.  When 
Wallace  considered  it  to  be  fit  time,  he  issued  by  night 
and  went  to  the  next  wood  with  all  speed.  The  cap- 
tain's wife,  the  women,  and  the  three  children,  were 
left  to  go  where  they  would,  Wallace  not  having  meddled 
with  them  in  any  way. 


WALLACE   CROSSES  THE   FORTH. 

Wallace  did  not  care  to  remain  in  that  forest,  and 
they  resolved,  therefore,  to  cross  the  Forth.  The  moss 
being  firm,  there  was  no  hindrance  to  ride,  but  Wallace 
being  strong  and  robust,  went  on  foot.  Few  horses 
they  had  ;  but  this  gave  them  little  concern,  as  to  save 
their  lives,  they  often  sought  out  strongholds.  That 
night  Steven  of  Ireland  was  their  guide  towards  Kin- 
cardine, and  they  rested  in  a  long  and  wide  forest  which 
280  grew  right  from  the  moss  to  the  banks  of  the  water. 
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After  sunset,  Wallace  walked  forth  on  the  banks  of 
the  Teith,  where  he  observed  many  wild  animals  wander- 
ing in  the  wood  and  on  the  plain.  With  one  shot,  he 
soon  slew  a  large  hart,  and,  striking  fire  upon  flint,  they 
quickly  dressed  the  meat,  and  promptly  their  fresh  veni- 
son was  dished  and  served.  Provisions  he  had,  both 
bread  and  wine  "  so  clear,"  with  other  stuffs  in  plenty, 
for  their  dinner. 

Wallace  gave  to  Kerlie  his  staff  of  steel  to  keep.  290 
They  then  passed  over  the  deep  waters  of  Teith,  and 
suddenly  entered  into  Strathearn,  passing  into  covert 
ere  the  Southerons  could  espy  them.  Wherever  they 
found  these  adversaries  of  Scotland,  without  respect  of 
persons,  their  fatal  hour  had  come.  When  they  met 
was  to  these  English  the  hour  of  their  doom.  They 
spared  none  of  English  birth  ;  to  death  they  sent  them, 
were  they  never  so  good. 

'  They  saved  neither  Knight,  Squire,  nor  Knave  ; 
This  was  the  grace  that  Wallace  to  them  gave.  30o 

tint  destroyed  all  by  worthiness  of  war. 
Who  <>t  their  enemies  could  wield  a  bow  or  spear.' 

Some  of  them  they  took  with  sleight,  and  some  they 
slew  by  force  :  but  Wallace  thought  that  they  destroyed 
not  half  enough.  Silver  they  took,  and  also  whatever 
gold  they  found,  and  other  good  gear  full  lightly  they 
took  by  hand  :  cut  throats  and  cast  the  bodies  into 
caves,  thus  putting  them  out  of  sight,  which  Wallace 
thought   was   best. 

At  Blackford,  where  they  were  to  pass  over,  there 
came  a  squire,  and  with  him  four  youths,  riding  to  31° 
Doune.  Deeming  those  of  Wallace's  party,  whom  he 
saw  before  him,  to  be  Englishmen,  he  rode  amongst 
them  to  learn  what  news  they  had.  Wallace  quickly 
swung  out  his  good  sword,  and  with  it  so  fiercely  struck 
the  squire  on  the  head,  that  bone  and  brain  were  cleft 
in  sunder.  The  other  four  were  soon  stabbed  to  death 
also.  Then  taking  their  horses  and  whatever  else  they 
liked  best,  they  stripped  them  bare  and  cast  their  bodies 
into  the  stream. 
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Without  delay  or  any  tarrying,  they  passed  on  their 
way  :  passing  over  the  Earn,  with  one  accord,  these  war- 
like Scots  continued  northward  through  the  land,  and 
soon  that  night  they  made  their  lodging  in  Methven 
Wood.  jr±.t  daybreak  on  the  morrow  Wallace  arose  and 
went  to  the  skirt  of  the  forest,  where  he  observed  a  great 
number  of  animals  walking  about,  both  wild  and  tame. 

330         Then  said  Wallace  : 

"'  This  country  pleases  me.  Soldiers  may  do  with 
what  food  they  can  get,  but  if  they  are  in  want  of  meat 
they  reck  not  for  all  else.' 

Wallace  paid  no  heed  to  nice  diets ;  just  as  they 
came,  meat  and  sleep  were  welcome.  Sometimes  he  had 
great  abundance  :  now  he  was  in  want,  and  again,  sup- 
plied :  now  he  loses,  and  now  he  wins;  now  cheerful, 
now  sad  ;    in    haste,    now    hurt  ;     now    sorrowful,   now 

340  whole  ;  now  able  to  manage  well  ;  new  enduring  cold 
weather,  now  hot  ;  now  moist,  now  dry  ;  now  gusty 
winds,  now  wet. 

So  it  fared  with  Wallace,  full  evenly  balanced  in 
many  deadly  struggles  for  Scotland's  Right  six  years 
and  seven  months.  Afterwards  when  he  had  won  peace 
and  left  Scotland  free,  the  English  made  conquest  of 
it  afresh. 


WALLACE    GOES   TO    ST.  JOHNSTON;    AND 
TAKES  THE    CASTLE    OF    K1NCLEVEN. 

In  vain  terms  I  will  no  longer  tarry.      Wallace  said 
to  his  men  : 

'  Here  is  a  land  of  great  plenty,  thanks  be  to  God 
for  His  bountiful  provision.  Seven  of  you,  my  com- 
-S5°  panions,  get  armed  quickly  and  go  with  me;  I  greatly 
lonjr  to  see  *St.  Johnston.  Also,  Steven  of  Ireland,  God 
of  Heaven  save  thee,  I  make  thee  chief  captain  over  the 
rest.  Keep  well  all  my  men ;  let  none  out  of  thy  sight 
until  I  again  return  with  all  speed.  Await  me  here  in 
this  forest  stronghold  seven  days,   although   I  tarry  so 

*  Perth. 
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long   you   will   easily  procure   food.      You  have  some   in 
hand,   and  God  will  send  you  more.' 

Thus  saying,  he  turned  and  took  his  journey  to  the 
town.  Wallace  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Mayor 
who  kept  the  port  of  St.  Johnston,  and  sent  him  his 
message.  The  Mayor  was  brought  out,  and  seeing 
Wallace  to  be  a  goodly  man,  right  reverendly  he  received 
them  all.     He  enquired  if  they  were  all   Scots. 

Wallace   replied  : 

'  Yes,  and  it  is  a  time  of  truce  at  present,  we  be- 
lieve ?  ' 

••  I  grant,"  the  Mayor  said,  "  that  pleases  me  well 
indeed  ;  true,  honest,  peaceful  men  can  always  then  live 
in  friendly  intercourse.  What  is  your  name?  I  pray 
you  tell  me." 

'  Will  Malcolmson,'     he  said.       '  Since  you  wish  to  370 
knew.     In  Ettrick  Forest  I  was  brought  up — there  I  was 
corn  among  the  bright,  glancing  shaws.     Now  I  desire 
to  see  the  north  country,  whether  I  might  there  obtain 
a  better  abode.' 

The  Mayor  said  : 

'  Sir,  I  enquire  with  no  evil  intent;  terrible  tidings 
have  been  brought  us  of  one  Wallace  who  was  born  in 
the  West ;  our  King's  men  he  holds  continually  uneasy, 
and  slaughters  them  down  in  a  piteous  manner  ;  for- 
sooth he  is,  we  trow,  entirely  out  of  the  truce." 

Wallace  then  said : 

'  I  have  heard  of  that  man,  but  can  tell  you  nothing  38° 
about  him.' 

Wallace  caused  a  lodging  to  be  prepared  for 
his  men  and  himself,  and  saw  that  no  one  else 
should  be  admitted.  His  steward  Kerlie  brought  provi- 
sions to  them,  of  good  enough  food,  such  as  he  could 
obtain  in  the  town.  Englishmen  sometimes  would  call 
him  to  drink,  but  usually  he  had  no  dealings  with  them. 
In  their  presence  he  spent  a  reasonable  amount,  always 
paying  well  for  his  own  share.  On  Scottish  men  he 
spent  freely,  but  spared  to  get  thanks  from  Southeron 
blood.  39° 
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Soon  lie  took  knowledge  in  his  own  mind  who  were 
the  leading  powers  of  the  district,  viz.,  Sir  James  But- 
ler, an  aged  knight  and  able  warrior,  who  kept  the 
strong  Castle  of  Kincleven.  Also  his  son,  Sir  John,  who 
at  that  time  dwelt  in  the  town,  and  was  under-captain 
to  Sir  Gerrard  Heron. 

At  last  he  began  to  look  at  the  women,  and  cast  his- 
eves  on  one  at  the  south  gate.      She  was  fresh  in  com- 

*oo  plexion  and  fair.  Wallace  repaired  to  her  privately, 
and  ultimately  they  came  to  an  agreement  ere  he  left 
the  town.  Wallace  made  himself  happy  with  her  in 
secret.  The  Southerons  knew  not  that  he  enjoyed  such 
pleasure.     Oft  in  the  night  he  would  say  to  himself : 

'  This  is  far  worse  than  any  pains  of  hell,  that  thus, 
wrongfully,  those  devils  should  enjoy  our  land,  while 
we  may  not  with  force  oppose  them.     To  take  this  town, 

410  my  force  is  far  too  small,  and  here  great  danger  may 
chance  to  myself  also.  If  we  should  set  it  on  fire,  I 
would  be  undone,  or  lose  my  men  ;  no  more  can  be  said. 
The  gates  are  close,  and  the  ditches  deep  withal  :  though 
I  would  swim,  all,  forsooth,  cannot  do  so;  therefore, 
at  present,  I  will  let  the  matter  drop.  In  this  town, 
however,  I  shall  abide  no  longer.' 

His  men  informed  him  at  what  time  the  captain  was 
to  go  heme  to  Kincleven  ;  on  hearing  which  he  was 
glacl.     Taking  his  men  out  of  the  town,  Wallace  gladly 

420  rode  to  Methven  Wood.  He  took  his  horn  and  blew 
a  loud  call,  whereupon  his  men  hearing  it,  quickly  gath- 
ered to  him.  Right  glad  he  was  to  find  them  all  in 
good  condition.  They  forbore  to  ask  him  any  questions. 
He  commanded  them  to  make  ready  quickly,  and  then, 
in  good  array,  they  left  the  wood  :  their  destination  on 
""hat  occasion  being  Kincleven.      In  a  vale  close  beside 

430  it,  and  near  to  the  Tay,  he  placed  his  men  in  ambush. 
In  a  secret  wood  full  low  they  placed  themselves,  and 
then  sent  forth  scouts  to  espy  the  country. 

At  one  hour  after  noon  three  outriders  passed.  The 
watch  turned  in  to  know  what  was  his  will  ;  whereupon 
he  commanded  them  to  remain   in   covert. 
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'  [f  we  call,  fire!  '  he  said.  '  those  in  the  Castle  will 
be  aware,  who  soon  may  also  warn  the  rest.  All  power 
in  war  is  of  no  avail  without   right  generalship.' 

Wallace's  force  was  small  in  numbers,  but  a  happy 
disposition  of  his  men  often  gave  him  the  victory  over 
his  foes. 

By  that  time  the  English  court  came  on  ;  they  uo 
numbered  four  score  and  ten,  all  well  clad  in  their 
armour,  and  their  horses  were  also  covered  with  armour  ; 
thev  all  were  proper  men  of  war.  Wallace  being  assured 
that  their  number  was  .no  greater,  thanked  God,  and 
then  took  the  field.  The  Englishmen  marvelled  who 
they  should  be,  but  when  they  saw  aright,  they  placed 
themselves  in  battle  order.  In  rage  they  laid  in  rest 
their  sharp  spears,  thinking  in  their  ire  to  ride  over  the 
Scots.  Wallace  and  his  men  fiercely  opposed  them,  and  i50 
at  the  first  encounter  many  Englishmen  were  slain. 
With  his  good  spear  of  steel  Wallace  struck  one  through 
the  body.  The  shaft  broke  in  pieces,  and  then  in  haste 
he  drew  out  a  burnished  brand,  and  thrice,  on  foot, 
he  dashed  through  all  the  company  of  the  English. 
Their  great  war  horses,  which  should  have  borne  men 
of  wrar,  they  stabbed,  and  soon  the  soldiers  were 
trampled  under  foot.  Butler  dismounted  to  defend 
himself,  with  men  at  arms  who  proved  themselves 
worthy  soldiers  indeed.  In  the  furious  fighting  many 
doughty  deeds  were  done  on  either  side.  The  Captain  460 
remained  on  the  field,  although  sorely  beset  and  con- 
founded. A  portion  of  the  Scottish  force  thev  slew  by 
their  worthiness.  Wallace  at  this  was  much  grieved, 
and  therefore  drew  towards  Butler,  who  by  reason  of 
his  fury  and  courage  kept  Wallace's  men  in  dread. 
Wallace  in  fury  and  anger  rushing  upon  him  struck 
him  upon  the  head  in  the  rage  of  battle,  and  his  bur- 
nished blade,  cutting  through  his  basenet,  cleaved 
deeply  into  bone  and  brain  right  through  all  his  armour  : 
thus  the  hand  of  Wallace  delivered  them  from  their 
dread.  Yet  many  combatants  remained  on  the  field 
fighting    desperately  :     Steven    of    Ireland,    and    all    the  470 
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chivalry,  into  the  melee  did  fiercely  and  well  :  also 
Kerlie  with  his  staff  of  steel.  After  their  chieftain  was 
slain,  the  English,  forsaking  the  field,  fled  with  all  their 
might,  ihree  score  were  slain  ere  they  would  leave  the 
battlefield. 

The  fugitives  knew  of  no  means  of  safety  but  to  fly 
to  the  Castle  with  all  their  power.  The  Scots,  worthy 
480  and  wicht,  followed  them.  Few  soldiers  were  left  to 
defend  the  place  ;  women  and  priests  might  weep  upon 
the  walls,  for  well  they  weened  that  those  who  fled 
belonged  to  their  lord  :  to  take  him  in,  they  made  all 
ready,  letting  down  the  drawbridge,  and  casting  up 
widely  the  gates.  The  panic-stricken  fugitives  entered, 
not  daring  to  make  a  halt.  Good  Wallace  followed 
them  so  closely  that  he  also  entered  with  the  last  of 
them  ;  he  then  guarded  the  gates  until  all  the  rout  of 
both  English  and  Scots  came.  He  kept  no  cne  out,  and 
then,  all  the  English  who  had  gained  an  entrance  into 

490 

the  Castle,  thev  killed. 

They  spared  only  the  Captain's  wife,  and  the  wo- 
men, two  priests,  and  the  young  children  ;  these  they 
kept  closely  confined  lest  the  English  should  get  know- 
ledge of  the  affair  and  besiege  the  place.  Then  they  took 
up  the  bridge  and  made  fast  the  gates.  The  dead 
bodies  of  the  English,  both  those  within  the  Castle  and 
those  without,  he  caused  to  be  cast  out  of  sight;  but 
the  five  bodies  of  his  own  men  who  were  slain,  he  caused 
to  be  led  to  burial. 

500  Seven  days  he  continued  in  that  Castle,  and  each 
night  they  were  busily  engaged  with  the  spoil.  To 
Shortwocd  Shaw  they  removed  victuals  and  good  wine, 
household  stuffs,  and  bright  gold  and  silver.  When  he 
thought  it  to  be  the  right  time,  the  women  and  those 
whom  he  had  spared  were  sent  away  from  the  place. 
After  they  had  taken  all  that  he  had  selected,  they 
struck  down  the  gates  and  set  on  fire  what  was  left. 
Drawing  out  the  stanchions,  they  threw  them,  with  all 

51o  the  large  iron  fittings,  into  the  water.  Doors,  bars, 
and  all  wood  work,  they  burnt  up  in  their  fury.     After 
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spoiling  all  that  they  could,  they  then  broke  down  the 
bridge  and   bulwark. 


BATTLE   OF   SHORTWOOD   SHAW. 

Then  with  haste  they  went  to  Shortwood  Shaw, 
selecting  a  stronghold  where  they  made  their  abode. 
As  yet  those  in  town  knew  nothing  of  all  this  which 
was  done.  The  country  people  at  daybreak,  seeing  the 
great  smoke  ascend,  came  to  Kincleven,  but  excepting 
the  walls  and  stones,  they  found  no  more  of  the  place 
left.  The  Captain's  wife  went  to  St.  Johnston,  and  52() 
told  Sir  Gerrard  her  dreadful  story,  also  telling  her  son 
who  chanced  to  be  there.  Then  deemed  they  all  that  it 
was  wicht  Wallace,  who  recently  had  spied  the  town. 
Then  charged  they  every  one  to  get  ready,  in  bright 
armour  and  on  horseback,  to  search  out  Wallace. 

They  went  forth,  yet,  in  dread,  a  thousand  men  well 
armed  for  combat,  towards  the  wood  of  Shortwood 
Shaw,  in  their  dread  panoj^ly,  and  with  five  companies,  530 
stalwart  and  courageous,  beset  it  all  around  ;  while  with 
a  sixth  company  they  ranged  the  wood  to  search  Wal- 
lace out,  who  ever  was  ready  in  action.  'Wallace  took 
up  his  position  in  the  strength,  and  bade  his  men  hold 
it  against  all  who  should  assail  them. 

Sir  John  Butler,  deeply  moved  in  his  emotion,  went 
into  the  forest  with  two  hundred  men,  to  avenge,  if  he 
might,  his  father's  death.  He  soon  sought  to  Wallace 
with  his  men  at  arms.  There  was  a  *cleuch  at  the 
place  which  they  made  into  a  stronghold  with  crossed  -4() 
trees,  and  there  they  boldly  awaited  the  attack.  From 
one  side  they  could  issue  to  the  plain,  and  again  pass 
through  the  wood  into  the  stronghold.  Twenty  able 
archers  Wallace  had  against  seven  score  of  deadly  Eng- 
lish bowmen.  Four  score  of  their  spearmen  stood  near 
them  in  case  they  should  be  assaulted  by  the  Scots. 
They  shot  boldly  and  continuously  at  Wallace,  who 
himself   carried   a   bow,   large   and   well-made,    and   also 

*  A  steep  rugged  ascent. 
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arrows,  long  and  sharp.  None  of  the  men  could  draw 
'""  Wallace's  bow.  Strong  he  wTas  and  clad  in  sure  armour, 
and  boldly  he  shot  among  these  foemen.  An  angel 
head  he  drew7  to  the  hooks,  and  soon  at  a  shot  he  slew 
the  foremost.  The  English  archers,  who  wTere  stout  and 
bold,  continued  to  shoot  amongst  the  Scots  with  all  their 
power.  Their  awful  discharge  was  terrible  to  sustain, 
and  many  of  "Wallace's  men  were  sorely  wounded  at  that 

560  time,  few  of  them  were  skilled  in  archery,  they  were 
better,  against  an  equal  number  of  foe?,  in  keeping  the 
field  with  either  sword  or  spear.  Wallace  perceiving 
that  they  suffered  greatly,  caused  them  to  change  their 
position,  and  not  to  remain  in  one  place  :  he  tried  every 
scheme  to  save  them  from  death.  He  exerted  himself 
greatly,  and  killed  many  of  the  English  archers,  those 
Lancashire  bowmen,  who  were  there. 

570  A  keen  archer,  who  ever  lay  in  wait  for  Wallace  at 
an  opening  where  he  used  to  repair,  drew  a  shot  at  him 
under  the  chin,  sure  and  sore,  which  wounded  him, 
through  a  collar  of  steel,  on  the  left  side,  hurting  his 
throat  somewhat.  Wallace  was  astonished  but  not 
greatly  moved,  and  issuing  forth  from  his  men,  he 
followed  the  man  quickly  as  he  turned,  and,  with  good 
will,  gave  him  a  blow  which  cut  asunder  his  neck-bone. 
Many  more  of  them  found  no  friendship  at  his  hand. 
Fifteen,  that  day,  he  shot  dead  with  his  own  hands. 

580  His  arrows  were  now  expended,  while  the  English 
archers,  forsooth,  did  not  want  for  them,  those  without 
being  ever  ready  to  replenish  their  quivers,  and  thus 
they  were  able  to  continue  to  shoot  on  each  side  of  the 
enclosure. 

William  Lorn  now  came,  with  a  large  force  of  armed 
men,  out  of  Gowrie,  to  assail  Wallace  :  it  is  well  known 
that  he  was  nephew  to  the  Butler  whom  Wallace  had 
previouslv  slain  :  to  avenge  his  uncle,  he  came,  therefore, 
with  all  his  powTer.  He  led  three  hundred  men  in  bright 
armour,  and  prepared  to  lead  them  on  foot  in  the  attack. 

590  Wallace  first  disburdened  his  conscience  to  God,  and 
then  comforted  his  followers  w7ith  manly  countenance  : 
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'Ye  see,'  he  said,  'good  sirs,  thsir  ordinance;  here 
is  no  choice  but  either  '  do  or  die.'  We  have  the  right 
with  us,  the  happier  may  our  lot  be,  that,  through 
grace,  we  shall  escape  out  of  this  district.' 

By  this  time  the  Lorn  was  ready  at  hand.  It  now 
was  past  mid-day,  and  many  of  their  skilful  leaders 
quickly  held  a  consultation.  The  Southerons  narrowly 
examined  the  wood  on  either  side,  and  found  it  to  be  "" 
neither  long  nor  broad.  Contemptuously,  they  thcught, 
how  was  it  that  he  had  held  it  for  so  long  ?  Five  hundred 
of  them,  all  eager  and  determined,  prepared  to  march 
through  it  on  foot ;  Sir  Gerrard  himself  took  his  station 
outside  of  the  wood.  Sir  John  Butler  assaulted  them 
on  one  side,  while  on  the  other,  Lorn,  with  a  full  com- 
pany, made  an  attack. 

Good  Wallace,  who  sorely  needed  help,  had  then 
altogether  only  fifty  men  to  meet  this  fearful  odds. 
The  Southerons  soon  began  a  dreadful  assault ;  many 
able  men  sought  out  the  Scots  with  bow  and  spear,  and  <m 
swords  of  hard  steel  ;  on  either  side  no  friendship  was 
shewn.  Wallace,  in  ire,  drew  a  huge  sword  to  defend 
his  men  with  his  dear  worthy  hand,  where  many  of  the 
Southerons  were  drawn  up  in  ranks  :  those  whom  he 
found  before  him  were  "  *fey."  He  passed  through 
the  thickest  of  the  press,  hewing  down  his  enemies  with 
amazing  rapidity.  No  armour  availed  against  his 
dreadful  blows,  whomsoever  he  hit  was  dead  without 
fail.  He  violently  bore  down  the  fiercest  o;  their  re- 
nowned champions  before  the  Scots. 

To  hold  the  strength  they  opposed  the  English  with 
all  their  power.  Sir  John  Butler,  re-assembling  his 
men,  sundered  the  Scots  and  did  them  grievous  injury; 
and  so  also  did  the  Lorn,  who  was  fierce  and  determined! 

'A  sore  assay,  forsooth,  might  there  be  s^en.', 

As  their  assailants  now  attacked  them  on  both  sides  '  " 
in  great  numbers,  they  could  no  longer  abide  in  their 
stronghold.     In  the  thickest  part  of  the  wood  they  made 
a    desperate    defence    against    their   violent    foes/  which 

'  Hiving  a  premonition  of  immediate  certain  death. 
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cost  many  of  the  Southerons  their  lives.  Wallace  with 
his  men  now  retreated  to  a  new  strength,  contending  stub- 
bornly with  their  adversaries  ;  they  knew  of  no  succour, 
but  could  only  help  themselves.  The  Southerons  also 
were  now  divided  into  two  bodies,  but  soon  they  man- 

640  aged  to   join   again.      They   planned   their   attack   with 
great  skill,  and  then  at  once  put  it  in  force. 

Many  Scots  now  were  wounded,  and  some  of  them 
were  slain,  and  they  could  not,  therefore,  make  so  deter- 
mined a  resistance.  The  English  force  was  now  again 
close  at  hand,  thus  keeping  the  Scots  constantly  in 
action.  When  Wallace  saw  the  Southerons  so  near,  he 
thought  that  it  was  no  time  to  stand  still.  Right  man- 
fully he  has  adjusted  his  armour,  and  then  he  resolutely 
opposed  the  English  foes.     Fighting  furiously  through- 

650  out  the  strife,  he  sought,  with  God's  grace,  to  avenge 
their  losses  if  he  might.  Upon  the  Butler  he  showered 
awful  blows,  but  he,  however,  was  safeguarded  beneath 
a  bent  tree  :  Wallace  struck  the  bough  in  two,  above 
his  head,  bringing  it  to  the  ground,  Butler  being  felled 
with  it.  The  whole  force  quickly  gathered  to  the  spot 
and  assailed  Wallace,  and  rescued  Butler  by  sheer  force 
On  seeing  Butler's  danger,  Lorn  was  distressed,  and 
came  thither  with  all  speed.  Wallace,  returning,  sud- 
denly perceived  him,  and  went  out  rapidly  at  one  side. 

660  All  Lorn's  burnished  armour  afforded  him  no  protec- 
tion, for  with  ire,  Wallace  struck  him  on  his  steel  gorget 
and  the  trenchant  blade  pierced  right  through  every- 
thing, armour  and  clothing  :  nothing  could  withstand 
it  ;  struck  down  to  death,  he  left  him  on  the  ground. 
Him  they  have  lost  though  the  Southerons  had  sworn 
the  contrary,  for  his  neck  bone  was  cut  asunder.  That 
day  the  worthy  Scots  nobly  acted  their  part  until 
Wallace  had  won  away.  He  got  back  to  the  strength 
in  spite  of  all  the  opposition  of  his  foes,  and  abode 
there  continuing  the  conflict  with  determination. 

The  cry  now  arose  that  the  bold  Lorn  was  dead.  Sir 
Gerrard  Heron  marched  to  the  place  and  all  the  army 
assembled  with  him.     Wallace  then  issued  forth  at  the 
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north  side,   his  men   being   with   him,   and   prepared   to 
leave,  thanking  great  God  that  they  were  so  parted. 

They  went  that  same  night  to  Cargill  Wood.  Of  his 
men  seven  were  slain  that  day  :  of  the  Southerons,  six 
score  were  left  en  the  field  of  battle,  and  also  Lorn  :  eso 
their  lamentation  was  the  greater.  In  haste  the  English 
again  scoured  the  wood  ;  but  when  they  saw  that  their 
labour  was  in  vain,  and  that  Wallace  was  gone,  full 
great  moan  they  made.  They  now  also  searched  the 
wood,  valleys,  slope,  and  ditches  for  Butler's  gold, 
which  Wallace  had  seized  before,  but — found  n<  thing. 
Excepting  his  horse,  which  they  got,  they  could  get 
nothing  whatever  of  Butler's  goods,  even  although  they 
had  searched  for  ever.  With  doleful  lamentations  thes 
soldiers  returned  to  St.  Johnston  in  great  sorrow  and 
anxiety.     Of  Wallace  I  would  like  to  speak  further.         ,  Ml 

On  the  second  night,  with  great  secrecy,  the  Scots 
drew  again  to  Shortwood  Shaw,  and  took  up  their  good 
which  they  had  put  out  of  sight,  clothing  and  stuff,  ami 
both  gold  and  silver  bright.  On  foot,  ere  the  sun 
arose,  for  horses  were  now  gone,  they  went  to  Methven 
Wood.  There  they  lodged  until  two  days  had  passed, 
and  then  removed  without  any  delay,  on  the  third  night. 
With  suddenness  they  went  to  Elcho  Park — it  being  700 
Wallace's  intention  to  abide  in  that  strength. 


WALLACE    IS    BETRAYED    BY    HIS    LEMAN    BUT 
ESCAPES   FROM    PERTH    IN    DISGUISE. 

Then  Wallace  said  he  would  visit  the  town,  and 
arrayed  himself  in  a  priest's  gown.  Thus  disguised  he 
went  to  St.  Johnston  to  visit  the  woman  of  whom  I 
spoke  formerly.  She  rejoiced  at  his  presence,  but  was 
sorely  in  dread  as  to  how  he  should  escape.  He  re- 
mained from  noonday  until  it  was  almost  night,  and 
then  he  departed.  He  made  a  tryst  with  her  to  come 
again  on  the  third  day,  which  made  her  wondrous  fain.  710 
Yet  he  was  observed   by  his   enemies  ere   he   left,    who 
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told  of  his  adventure  to  Sir  Gerrard,  and  also  to  Butler, 
who  longed  to  avenge  his  father.  Then  they  caused 
that  bright  and  beautiful  woman  to  be  arrested  on  the 
accusation  of  harbouring  Wallace.  Full  often  she  swore 
that  she  knew  nothing  of  Wallace.  The  Butler  said: 
'  Well  we  wot  that  it  was  he  ;  and  unless  thou  con- 
fessest,  in  blazing  fire  thou  shalt  die.  If  thou  wilt  help 
,J"  to  bring  down  yon  rebel,  we  shall  make  thee  a  lady." 

They  gave  her  both  gold  and  silver  bright,  and  said 
that  with  the  Knight  she  desired  she  should  be  wedd:d 
— that  was,  without  marriage. 

Thus  tempted  through  their  counsel  and  the  offer  of 
sat  reward,  she  told  them  what  time  Wallace  would 
be  back.  Then  they  rejoiced,  for  in  all  Scotland  there 
was  nothing  they  more  earnestly  desired  than  to  have 
Wallace  in  their  power.  Thus  they  arranged  for  the 
appointed  time  ;  many  men  at  arms  were  got  ready  in 
haste  to  keep  the  gates  and  to  watch  for  Wallace.  At 
0  the  time  appointed  he  entered  the  town,  not  knowing 
anything  of  this  treachery.  To  her  chamber  he  went 
without  delay,  where  she  welcomed  him,  making  herself 
very  pleasant  to  him.  I  cannot  speak  of  the  intercourse 
thev  had — very  ignorant  am  I  of  Venus'  pleasures. 

Quite  suddenly  he  made  ready  to  go.  She  thereupon 
took  him  and  asked  if  he  thought  the  time  had  b?en 
long,  and  requested  him  to  stay  with  her  that  night. 
He  at  once  replied : 

'  Xay.  in  case  of  what  might  chance.  For  aught  I 
know  my  men  are  all  left  *in  confusion.  I  may  not  sleep 
until  I  see  them.' 

Then  sorely  she  wept  and  said  full  oft : 
'  Alas,  that  I  was  born  !  Woe  worth  the  curs<  il 
chance  !  Now  have  I  undone  the  best  man  alive.  O 
feeble  mind  to  do  so  foul  a  fault.  O  cursed  thought, 
wicked  and  wayward,  that  has  brought  me  unto  this 
unhappy  chance!  Alas,"  she  said,  "that  I  war, 
750  brought  into  the  world  !  If  onlv  all  this  misfortune 
might  be  brought  upon  myself  !  I  have  deserved  to  be 
burnt   at  the  stake." 

*  Defeated  and  dispersed. 
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When  "Wallace  saw  her  thus  nearly  di  tracted,  he 
caught  her  soothingly  in  his  arms  and  said  : 

'  Dear  heart,  who  has  misdone  ought — I  ?  ' 

"Nay,  I,"  quoth  she,  "have  falsely  wrought  this 
trouble.     I  have  sold  you  ;   right  now  you  will  be  slain." 

She  then  told  him  entirely  all  her  treason  as  I  have 
related.  What  needs  more  legend?  He  asked  her  if 
she  repented  of  it  very  much. 

"Woe   is  me,   yes,"    she   said,    "and   shall   do   ever  760 
more.     My  cursed  fate  in  the  world  I  must  fulfil ;    to 
amend  this  misdeed,  on  a  hill  I  would  be  burnt." 

Wallace  comforted  her,  bidding  her  have  no  fear. 

'  I  will,'  he  said,   '  have  somewhat  of  your  dress.' 

Putting  on  her  gown  and  also  her  cap — '  God  wil- 
ling,' he  said,  '  I  shall  escape  this  treachery;  I  thee  for- 
give.' 

He  then  kissed  her  without  more  words  and  took 
his  leave. 

His  strong  brand,  that  helped  him  oft  in  need,  he  770 
secreted   under   the   dress.      He   then   proceeded   by   the 
nearest  way  to  the  south  gate,  where  he  found  enough 
of   armed  men.      He   said   to  them,    with   a   dissembled 
countenance  : 

"  To  the  chamber,  where  he  was  on  chance,  speed 
fast,  Wallace  is  locked  in.' 

They  hastened  away  and  sought  to  the  house  with- 
out noise,  and  placed  themselves  around  it.  Out  at  the 
gate  Wallace  then  quickly  passed,  right  glad  in  heart. 
When  outside  he  walked  right  fast. 

'  A  stonr  pace  anil  a  stunt.' 

Two  of  the  watch  who  saw  him,  exclaimed  : 
'We  will  see  to  this;    a  stalwart  quean,   forsooth, 
yon   seems  to  be." 

Through  the  South  Inch  these  two  followed  Wallace, 
who,  when  assured  that  no  more  came,  turned  and  slew 
the  foremost.  The  other  fled,  but  Wallace  gave  him, 
with  great  force,  a  blow  upon  the  head  with  his  sword. 
Leaving  both  of    them    dead,   he    then    made    for    the 
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790  stronghold.  He  reached  his  men,  who  were  right  glad 
on  seeing  him.  He  then,  in  haste,  caused  them  to  draw 
to  their  defence,  and  quickly  divested  himself  of  the 
woman's  dress. 

Thus  he  escaped  out  of  that   dread  peril. 

Explicit  liber  quartus, 
Et  incipit  quinlus. 
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IN  NOVEMBER  the  dark  season  came  on  wondrous 
fast.  October  was  now  gone,  and  the  days  began  to 
shorten  according  to  the  period  of  the  year.  To  ban- 
ished men  this  adds  greatly  to  their  discomfort,  seeing 
they  are  compelled,  with  their  forces,  to  frequent  those 
places  which  are  difficult  of  access.  Heavy  thoughts 
also  oppress  them  when  the  nights  are  long. 

Wallace  observed  the  messenger  of  night,  Phoebus, 
who  now  had  lost  his  fiery,  clear  beams.  They  durst 
not  at  this  time  go  out  of  the  wood  by  reason  of  their  10 
adversaries,  who  would  waylay  them.  Wallace  in- 
formed his  men  of  the  new  quarrel  on  hand,  and  that 
the  English  were  coming  from  the  town. 

The  English  broke  open  the  door  of  the  house  in 
which  they  believed  Wallace  to  be,  and  when  they 
missed  finding  him,  they  at  once  prepared  to  pursue 
him.  In  the  great  commotion  the  woman  got  away, 
but  to  what  hiding  place  I  cannot  readily  tell. 
The  English  earnestly  sought  from  the  house,  and 
passing  through  the  South  Inch  they  found  their  two 
men  slain  :  by  this  they  knew  that  Wallace  had  re- 
gained his  stronghold.  With  six  hundred  men,  well  20 
armed,  they  scoured  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
park — all  were  likely  men,  to  avenge  them  for  their 
losses. 


WALLACE  TRACED  BY  A  SLEUTH  HOUND. 

A  hundred  men  in  strong  armour  were  charged  with 
a  hound  :  in  Gilsland  that  brachell  was  bred  ;  it  was 
sure  of  scent  in  following  fugitives.  So  had  she  been 
used  in  Esk  and  Liddesdale.     No  flight  was  of  any  avail 
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whenever  she  got  scent  of  blood.     Therefore  the  Englisn 
all  said : 

30  "  Wallace  cannot  escape  us,  but  he  shall  be  our 
prisoner  for  aught  that  he  can  do." 

They  now  divided  their  force  into  several  portions, 
Sir  Gerrard  Heron  remaining  with  the  main  body,  and 
Sir  John  Butler,  with  three  hundred  stout  and  resolute 
men,  ranged  the  park  ;  into  the  wood  also  they  went  after 
Wallace.  The  worthy  Scots  were  now  in  great  dread, 
and  sought  for  a  place  by  which  they  might  issue,  and 
then  discovered  that  they  were  surrounded  by  the 
English   host.       Again    they   attacked    their    foes  with 

40  strokes,  dreadful  and  heavy,  raising  great  "noise  and 
din  "  amongst  them.  Their  fierce  attack  was  right  mar- 
vellous to  behold — forty  men   against  three   hundred  ! 

Wallace,  at  this  time,  took  upon  himself  so  well, 
that  he  made  a  road — full  wide — right  through  the 
press,  succouring  the  Scots  with  his  dear,  worthy  hand ; 
many  foes  he  left  upon  the  field  fatally  wounded. 
Wallace,  however,  lost  fifteen  of  his  men  in  that  struggle 
■ — while   of   the   Southerons   forty   were   slain.      Butler's 

50  men  were  so  broken  in  this  action  that  the  hardy  Scots 
passed  through  them  on  to  their  stronghold.  They 
hastened  to  the  banks  of  the  Tay,  wishing  to  pass  over 
the  river.  Half  of  those  who  were  with  Wallace,  how- 
ever, could  not  swim,  and  he  would  not  cross  over  and 
leave  a  single  man  behind.  Better  it  is,  he  thought,  to 
be  in  peril  on  the  land,  than  willingly  see  any  of  my 
men  drown  and  be  unable  to  rescue  them.  Again  to 
the  field  in  ire  they  are  gone.     Butler  had  now  put  his 

00  men  in  array.  On  them  he  set  on  either  side  with  great 
fury  with  weapons  of  hard  steel.  Again  Wallace  let 
them  feel  no  friendship  :  except  to  do  or  die  they  knew 
no  other  help.  Tims  for  a  long  time  they  defended 
themselves  in  that  severe  conflict. 

The  Scottish  chieftain  was  young,  and  in  a  fury, 
well  accustomed  to  warfare,  and  fighting  with  courage. 
He  saw  that  his  men  were  suffering  much  from  the 
Southerons,  for  many  of  them  were  bleeding  severely; 
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therefore,  to  avenge  them,  Wallace  rushed,  all  fearlessly, 
amongsl  the  English.  The  fierce  Butler  fought  person-7" 
ally  with  puch  greal  boldness  that  Wallace  saw  no  better 
remedy  than  to  vanquish  him,  and  through  the  great 
press  he  therefore  -ought  to  him.  But  Butler  avoided 
his  dreadful  attack  as  best  he  might,  and  being  under 
an  oak  and  having  his  men  round  about  him,  Wallace 
could  not  get  a  righl  stroke  at  him.  Yet  he  separated 
them,  making  a  full  large  red  gap.  The  Scots  now 
sallied  forth,  abiding  no  L<  nger  in  that  place.  Steven 
of  Ireland,  "  who  hardy  was  and  wieht,"  achieved  great 
deeds  in  assisting  Wallace.  Also  true  Kerlie  proved  S 
doughty  in  many  deeds :  many  Southerons  they  cast 
bleeding  to  the  earth. 

Sixty  of  the  English  were  slain  in  that  place,  while 
of  the  Scots  nine  were  lost  in  the  conflict.  Butler's  men 
were  now  so  greatly  injured  and  weakened,  that  they 
would  no  longer  continue  the  struggle.  He  therefore 
went  to  the  *staill  to  get  reinforced.  "Thus  he  lost  there 
a  hundred  of  the  choicest  of  his  men. 

While  Butler's  new  force  was  being  arraved  in  the 
best  order,  Wallace  issued  forth  betwixt  the  two  parties  90 
— sixteen  fully  armed  accompanied  him.  Of  all  his 
men  he  now  had  no  more  left.  The  English  now  have 
missed  him,  and  with  haste  they  got  the  hound  and 
followed  him  with  all  speed. 

Wallace  was  fain  to  reach  the  Gask  Wood,  but  th< 
sleuth  brach,  which  was  sure  and  keen,  followed  him 
so  very  fast,  that  at  length  they  approached  within  si^ht 
of  them.  The  horses  were  good  and  well  exercised,  and 
to  the  next  wood  there  was  yet  a  distance  of  two  miles  I0° 
of  rising  ground.  They  hastened  on  with  all  >}H'ih\.  Good 
hope  they  had,  for  it  was  nearly  nightfall. 


WALLACE   SLAYS    FAWDOUN    ON    SUSPICION. 

^  Fawdoun   got   tired   and   said   he   could   not   proceed. 
Wallace  was  distressed   at   the   thought    of  leaving   him 

Main  bodv. 
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behind,  and  ordered  him  to  hasten  on.  observing  that  the 
strength  was  near  at  hand.  But  for  all  this  Fawdoun 
moved  no  faster.  In  anger  Wallace  then  with  his  good 
sword  struck  off  his  head. 

"  Dreidless  to  ground  derfly  he  duschit  dede," 

Unconscious  of  further  danger,  he  fell  heavily  to 
the  ground  with  a  thud — dead. 

i10  From  him  Wallace  leaped  and  left  him  lying  there. 
Some  think  that  this  was  an  ill  deed,  while  others 
consider  it  to  be  a  good  one  :  but  in  these  rude  terms, 
I  say  here,  that  I  t-iink  what  he  did  was  for  the  best. 
Firstly :  It  would  greatly  tend  to  arrest  the  hound. 
Also,  Fawdoun  was  held  in  great  suspicion,  and  was 
considered  to  be  cf  fickle  disposition.  Right  powerful 
he  was,  and  bad  gone  only  a  short  distance.  Thus  Wal- 
lace considered  :    were  he  left  alone,  and  were  he  false, 

120  to  the  enemy  he  would  go.     While,  if  he  were  true,  the 

Southerons  would  slay  him.     Could  he  do  else  than  lose 

him     as  matters  stood  ?     From  this  question  I  will  now 

shortly   pass. 

•'  Deem  as  ye  list,  ye  that  best  can  and  may  : 
[  but  rehearse  as  my  auctor  did  say." 

Now  the  stars  began  to  appear,  and  now  the  English 
were  approaching  very  near  them,  full  five  hundred  of 
them  in  their  chivalry.      Wallace  sped  on  to  the  next 


strength. 


KERLIE    KILLS    HERON. 


Unknown  to  Wallace,  Steven  of  Ireland  and  good 
Kerlie  remained  behind  near  the  spot.  It  was  close  to 
the  side  of  the  moor,  within  a  scroggy  valley  by  East 
Dupplin,  Fawaoun's  dead  body  being  on  the  ground 
close  beside  them.  The  English  forces  arrived  and 
suddenly  discovered  the  body,  for  their  sleuth  hound 
made  straight  towards  it,  taking  no  heed  of  any  other 
trail.  The  sleuth  being  thus  arrested  by  Fawdoun's 
body,  stopped  there  and  would  20  no  further  from  the 
moment  die  found  the  blood.      Net  knowing  otherwise, 
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the  English  deemed  that  the  Scots  had  fought  amongst  140 
themselves.  Right  sorry  they  were  at  thus  losing  the 
scent.  Wallace's  two  men  now  went  among  their  foes, 
dissembling  so  that  no  one  should  know  but  that  they 
also  were  English.  Kerlie,  on  observing  the  bold  Heron 
looking  down  upon  Fawdoun,  struck  him,  with  a  subtle 
upwards  stroke,  under  the  jaws,  making  the  good  sword 
glide  past  his  strong  mail,  he  struck  in  sunder  both 
throat  and  neck  bone;  thus  ended  that  chieftain.  He  150 
fell  to  the  ground,  and  many  who  were  pressing  around, 
cried — "Treason!  traitors  are  amongst  us."  At  this, 
Kerlie  soon  fled  on  one  side,  and  his  fellow,  Steven,  now 
thought  it  was  no  time  to  remain.  The  fray  was  great, 
and  quickly  they  made  away  towards  the  Earn,  thus 
escaping  out  of  that  danger. 

For  sorrow  Butler  could  not  leave  off  weeping.   Thus 
recklessly  have  they  lost  this  good  knight.     All  deemed 
that  it  had  been  done  by  Wallace's  men,  or  else  by  him-  ieo 
self,  although  they  had  failed  to  recognise  him. 

'  lie  is  near  at  hand,"  they  said.  "  We  shall  have 
him  without  fail  ;  this  feeble  wood  can  avail  but  little 
to  protect  him." 

Forty  soldiers  returned  with  the  corpse  to  St.  John- 
ston, to  have  it  prepared  for  burial.  Dividing  their 
men,  each  portion  rode  in  several  directions,  a  large 
force  always  remaining  at  Dupplin.  Butler  himself 
passed  on  to  Dalreoch  without  hindrance.  At  various 
points  they  beset  the  passages  to  keep  the  wood,  as  they 
thought,   until  daybreak. 

As  Wallace  thus  retreated  into  the  dense  wood,   he  170 
was   greatly   distressed   in   his   mind   on   account   of   the 
absence  of  his    two    trusty    men.       He    wist    not    well 
whether  they  had  been  captured  or  slain,  or  if  by  some 
chance  they  had  made  their  escape  in  safety. 


WALLACE   REACHES  GASK   HALL. 
Thirteen  men  were  left  with  Wallace;    now  he  had 
C  2 
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no  more.  In  the  Gask  Hall  they  have  taken  their  lodg- 
ing, and  soon  they  obtain  fire,  but  as  yet  they  have  no 
meat.  They  took,  therefore,  two  sheep  from  a  fold  be- 
side them,  of  which  they  purposed  to  make  their  supper 
in  that  fastness.     Hastily  they  prepared  some  food,  but 

iso  just  then  they  heard  rude  horns  loudly  blowing. 
Wallace  sent  forth  two  of  his  men  to  look  out  and  see 
what  it  might  mean.  They  remained  absent  for  a  long 
while  and  he  got  no  information,  while  the  incessant  din 
of  the  fierce  blowing  of  the  horns  continued.  Other 
two,  therefore,  went  to  search  the  wood.  No  one  re- 
turned, but  still  the  loud  blowing  continued.  In  great 
wrath  he  sent  forth  all  his  men  in  array.  When  Wallace 
was  thus  left  entirely  alone,  the  awful  blowing  of  the 
horns  continued  worse  than  ever.  Then  he  thought  that 
his  foes  surely  had  discovered  his  retreat.     He  drew  his 

L90  -word,  of  noble  metal  and  keen,  and  went  forth  where 
he  heard  the  horns  sounding. 


FAWDOUNS   GHOST. 

Just  outside  the  door,  according  to  his  vision,  he 
found  Kawdoun  before  him,  with  his  own  head  in  his 
hand.  On  seeing  him  so  stand,  WTallace  made  the  sign 
of  the  cross.  The  apparition  struck  at  Wallace  with 
the  head,  and  hastily  catching  it  again  by  the  hair, 
threw  it   at  him.       In  his    heart  Wallace  was    greatly 

•200  aghast.  Right  well  he  believed  it  was  no  human  ghost; 
it  was  some  devil  who  wrought  such  malice.  He 
thought  it  was  of  no  avail  to  tarry  there,  and  therefore, 
up  through  the  hall  wicht  Wallace  passed  to  a  close 
stair.  The  boards  split  in  two  :  full  fifteen  feet  Wallace 
leaped  out  of  that  inn.  Hurriedly,  he  then  went  up  the 
water.  Again  he  cast  a  hasty  glance  at  the  presence  he 
had  seen.  He  thought  he  again  saw  Fawdonn.  that  ugly 
knight.     He  had  set  on  fire  the  whole  hall,  and  had  in 

■210  his  hand  a  great  blazing  rafter.  Wallace  now  would 
remain  no  longer  near  that  place.     He  was  greatly  dis- 
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tressed  about    his   men  ;    hew  they   had    tared,   and   how 
they  were  lost  through  his  fell  fantasy. 

This  is  indeed  believed  to  be  really  true,  although 
not  contained  in  the  creed.  These  evil  spirits  had  power 
with   Lucifer  when  he  fell  from  heaven  down  to  hell. 

Whether  Wallace's  men  were  lost  by  such  mischief, 
or  drowned,  or  slain  among  the  English  host,  or  what 
it  was  that  appeared  in  the  likeness  of  Pawdoun,  winch  220 
brought  his  men  to  sudden  confusion  :  or  if  the  man, 
having  ended  with  a  wicked  purpose,  some  evil  spirit 
therefore  represented  him :  I  cannot  say.  All  such 
matters  of  divination  I  will  leave  to  clerks  to  consider, 
but  of  Wallace  I  will  now  tell  you  further. 

When  he  was  free  from  that  fell  peril,  he  was  glad 
indeed  at  having  so  escaped  :  but  he  mourned  greatly 
for  his  men. 

Remonstrating  within  himself,  and  to  the  Maker 
above,  he  asked  why  it  was  that  He  permitted  him  to  030 
experience  such  hardships.  He  wist  not  very  well 
whether  it  was  God's  will,  right  or  wrong,  thus  to  fulfil 
his  fortune.  Had  he  pleased  God,  he  thought  it  could 
not  be  that  He  would  have  suffered  him  to  endure  such 
perplexity.  Yet  great  courage  ever  stirred  his  mind  on 
thinking  to  have  amends  on  the  English  foe. 


BUTLER  IS  SLAIN  BY  WALLACE. 

As  he  thus  walked  alone  by  the  side  of  the  Earn 
making  piteous  moan,  Sir  John  Butler,  out  from  his 
men  to  watch  the  fords  aright,  got  sight  of  Wallace.  -l" 
The  mist  had  gone  to  the  mountains  again.  Riding 
towards  Wallace  where  he  made  his  moan,  he  called 
aloud  and  asked  :  — 

"  What  man  art  thou  who  goes  there?  " 
'  A  true  man,  sir,'  said  Wallace,  '  though  travelling 
late  :   on  errand  I  pass  from  Doune  to  my  lord  Sir  John 
Stewart,  who  in  truth  is  now  in  Doune,  newly  arrived 
from  the  King.' 
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Then  Butler  said:  — 

250  '  This  is   a   strange   tale  ! — thou   tellest   nought   but 

lies.     Thou  hast  been  with  Wallace;    I  shall  know  thee 
ere  thou  leavest  this  place." 

He  turned  his  courser  towards  Wallace  with  great 
determination,  drew  out  his  sword  and  prepared  to 
alight.  Good  Wallace  then  gave  him  such  a  blow  above 
the  knee  that  through  thigh  and  brawn  it  cleaved  the 
bone  asunder.  Fatally  wounded,  the  Knight  fell  to 
the  ground.  Wallace  soon  seized  his  horse,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  with  a  stroke  athwart,  cut  his  throat  in  two ; 
thus  was  the  Butler  slain. 

An  Englishman  who  saw  that  their  chieftain  was 
dead,  laid  in  rest  a  spear  and  drove  on  Wallace  with 
all  his  might  to  bear  him  from  his  horse.  Warily 
Wallace  wrought,  as  an  able  man-at-arms,  and  scon 
without  much  ado  he  won  the  spear,  and,  leaping  on 
horseback,  he  then  rode  through  a  great  rout.  Well  he 
knew  the  current  of  the  Earn  at  Dalreoch.  Many  now 
came  in  front  of  him,  well  clad  in  fine  steel  armour. 
Without  hesitation  he  struck  the  first  in  the  lilasoune 
until  horse  and  man  floated  down  the  river.  Another 
he  soon  bore  down  from  his  horse,  trampled  him  on  the 

270  ground,  and  drowned  him  without  more  ado.  The  third 
he  hit  in  his  steel  harness  through  the  side,  when  the 
spear  broke  somewhat.  Now  the  greater  part  of  the 
force  rode  after  him,  and  he  saw  that  it  was  of  no  avail 
to  remain  there  longer.  His  burnished  brand  he  bore 
resolutely  in  his  hand.  Whomsoever  Wallace  struck 
aright  followed  him  no  more.  To  supply  the  chase  many 
stout  soldiers  quickly  followed :  but  Wallace  alway 
made  the  most  daring  aghast.     Wallace  took  the  moor 

•2so  and  rode  through  their  force  :  the  horse  was  good,  yet 
he  feared  it  should  fail  ere  he  reached  some  strength. 
The  chase  was  hot,  and  it  spread  out  over  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  moor  ;  through  great  dangers  the 
pursuers  ever  kept  Wallace  in  sight.  His  horse  being 
winded  by  reason  of  the  way,  which  was  so  hard  and 
long,   Wallace   alighted   at  the   Blackford,    and   fully   a 
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mile  on  foot  he  stoutly  walked  on.  Ere  he  got  remounted 
their  horsemen  surrounded  him  ;  full  well  he  saw  that 
this  could  not  last  long.  Veteran  soldiers  again  290 
attacked  him  ;  in  turning  upon  his  pursuers  Wallace 
slew  twenty  that  night.  He  always  attacked  the  fore- 
most vigourously,  kept  his  horse,  and  wisely  again 
c  .apod,  until  he  reached  the  darkest  moor.  His  horse 
now  gave  out  and  would  go  no  further.  With  firm 
purpose,  again  Wallace  travelled  on  foot.  He  houghed 
the  horse  and  left  it  at  the  standing  stones,  so  that  the 
foe  should  get  no  further  good  out  of  it.  In  the  high 
heather  Wallace  and  the  English  were  parted.  :;"" 


WALLACE    CROSSES   THE    FORTH    AT 
CAMBUSKENNETH. 

Thence  he  journeyed  pensively  down  to  the  Forth. 
Suddenly  it  came  to  his  mind  that  a  large  force  kept 
watch  at  the  wooden  bridge  at  Stirling".  Sighing,  he 
said  :  — 

'  There  is  no  passage  for  me  there.  For  lack  of 
food,  and  with  long,  hard  fighting,  I  am  so  exhausted 
that  at  present  I  cannot  attack  these  soldiers.  At 
Cambuskenneth  I  shall  enter  the  water  ;  let  God  above 
do  with  me  what  He  will.  In  this  district  I  may  not 
abide  longer. ' 

He  tarried  somewhat  at  the  side  of  the  River  Forth  :  p 
then  taking  off  his  armour,  he  prepared  himself,  bind- 
ing his  keen  sword  with  his  other  gear  and  carrying  it 
above  his  shoulder.  Thus  he  entered  the  water,  often 
praying  to  God,  of  His  high  Grace,  to  take  the  cause 
in  hand.  Across  the  river  he  swam  to  the  south  bank, 
and  then  quickly  arrayed  himself  again  :  the  season 
was  very  cold,  for  new  *Pisce's  was  entered  into  his 
latest   days. 

WALLACE    FINDS    SHELTER    AT   TORWOOD. 
'■ross  th  ■  he  proceeded  to  the  T<  rw<      '. ,  where 

*  The  Autumn  constellation. 
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320  there  dwelt  a  widow,  who  helped  him  in  his  time  of  need. 
Thither  he  came  ere  day  began  to  dawn,  and  called 
privately  at  the  window.  Those  within  demanded  his 
name,  but  he  refused  to  tell.  At  last  the  widow  herself 
recognised  his  voice.  When  she  knew  that  it  was  wicht 
Wallace,  she  was  glad,  and,  rejoicing,  she  thanked  God 
or  His  mercy  and  goodness.  Seen  she  asked  him  why 
he  was  alone. 

Sadly  he  said  :  — 

'  At  present  I  have  no  one.' 
330         She  then  asked  him  where  his  men  were. 

'  Fair  dame,"   he  said,    'go  get   seme   meat  for  me; 
I    have    fasted    since    yesterday   morning :     I    dread    full 
•  rely  that  mv  men  are  lost.     The  greater  part  of  them 
I  saw  struck  down  to  death.' 

She  gci;  him  seme  food  with  all  possible  haste. 
Wallace  called  to  him  a  woman  and  also  a  youth  to 
accompany  her,  and  instructed  them  to  return  by  these 
wild  paths  to  the  Gask  Hall,  and  enquire  what  tidings 
could  be  get  :  whether  some  of  his  men  had  escaped 
unhurt,  and  telling  her  that  she  would  soon  find  a  horse 
340  on  her  way.  He  bade  them  see  whether  the  place  still 
remained,  being  the  more  desirous  to  learn,  seeing  he 
thought  that  it  was  set  on  fire.  They  went  forth  with- 
out delay.  Wallace  remained  there  to  rest,  and  after 
being  refreshed  with  food  and  drink,  ami  warmth,  he 
naturally  inclined  to  sleep,  and  considered  where  he  might 
do  so   in   safetv. 


WALLACE    MEETS    HIS    UNCLE. 

The  widew  had  three  sens  of  her  own.  The  two 
oldest  she  sent  to  guard  Wallace,  and  the  third  she 
350  speedily  sent  to  Dunipace  and  informed  Wallace's  uncle 
how  he  chanced  to  be  with  her.  He  therefore  came  to 
enquire  regarding  his  welfare.  Wallace  had  lain  down 
to  sleep  at  the  side  of  the  weed,  the  two  young  men 
keeping  watch  near  at  hand.     His  uncle,  the  parson  of 
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Dunipace,  came  near  and  observed  how  they  were  situ- 
ated. They  beckoned  to  him  where  to  go.  The  brush- 
wood was  thick  where  Wallace  lay  asleep;  his  uncle 
approached  him  with  little  noise,  and  at  length  he  got  31,0 
a  view  of  him  full  privily,  and  saw  how  his  bed  was 
arranged.     Beholding  Wallace,  he  said  to  himself:  — 

'  Here  is  a  marvel,  whoso  likes  to  tell  ;  that  a  per- 
son who,  by  his  own  worthiness  of  hand  trusts  to  be 
able  to  arrest  the  power  cf  England,  now  by  false 
Fortune,  the  undoer  of  all,  by  adventure,  is  so  cast 
down  that  he,  being  bereft  of  any  more  attendants,  by 
a  determined  woman  with  weapons,   might  be  slain.' 

Wallace   heard    him    as   his   sleep   passed   from   him,  370 
and  fiercely  he  arose  and  quickly  replied:  — 

'  Thou  lied'st,  false  priest.  Wert  thou  a  foe  to  me 
T  would  not  dread  other  ten  such  as  thou  art.  I  have 
had  to  face  greater  odds  since  yesterday  morning  than  if 
sixty  such  as  thou  were  marshalled  before  me.' 

His  uncle  then  took  Wallace  and  went  forth  with 
him,  wrho  thereupon  related  to  him  all  his  painful  ex- 
periences. 

'  This  night,'  he  said,  '  I  was  left  all  alone  in  fell 
debate  with  many  foes.  God,  in  His  good  will,  always 
preserved  my  life.  I  swam  across  the  Forth,  which  is  380 
both  deep  and  awful.  What  I  have  suffered  heretofore 
in  warfare,  in  prison,  and  in  pain,  compared  with  this 
night  was  but  play.  So  thrashed  am  I  with  strokes 
severe  and  sore  ;  the  chill  water  tortured  me  yet  worse ; 
my  blood,  heated  by  fierce  action  and  then  plunged  into 
cold  water,  so  distressed  me,  that  to  retain  my  life  I 
had  almost  no  desire.  The  loss  of  my  men,  however,  I 
lament  far  more.  Not  for  myself  could  I  suffer  such 
sorrow.' 

The  parson  (his  uncle)  said : 

'  Dear  son,  thou  mayst  well  see  that  to  continue  in   390 
this  quarrel  can   do  no  good.      Thy  men   are  lost,   and 
now  none  will  rise  with  thee.     For  God's  sake  do  as  I 
shall    plan.      Take    a   lordship   Avhereupon    thou    mayest 
exist.     King  Edward  will  give  thee  great  lands." 
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'  Uncle,'  he  said,  '  of  such  words  no  more.  This  is 
nothing  else  but  adding  to  my  distress.  I  like  better 
to  see  the  Southerons  die  than  to  possess  anv  gift  of 
either  gold  or  land  which  they  could  bestow.  Be  well 
assured  that  I  will  never  cease  to  wage  war  until  the 

400  time  that  I  bring  Scotland  peace,  or  die  in  that 
endeavour.     Understand  me  plainly.' 

Now  Kerlie  arrived,  and  good  Steven  of  Ireland, 
being  brought  to  Wallace  by  the  widow's  son.  From 
the  time  they  beheld  him  their  sorrows  and  cares  were 
banished  :  for  perfect  joy  glad  tears  flowed  from  their 
eyes.  To  the  ground  they  prostrated  themselves  and 
thanked  heaven's  Queen.  Wallace,  also,  was  right  glad 
to  see  them  rescued  from  all  their  perils.  Of  their  fears 
now  none  remained.  They  told  Wallace  that  Sir 
Gerrard  was   dead,   and   how  they   had   escaped   out   of 

410  that  peril  so  well.  All  night  they  had  travelled  through 
the  Ochils  to  Queensferry  (  ?)  ere  the  day  was  bright. 
A  true  Scot  for  good  will  to  Wallace  had  then  quickly 
brought  them  over  and  directed  them  hither.  Also 
Kerlie  wist  that  if  Wallace  were  alive,  he  should  find 
him  near  Dunipace. 

The  parson  caused  good  provision  for  their  needs  to 
be  prepared  and  supplied  to  them,  and  for  that  night 
they  lodged  in  the  Torwood,  awaiting  the  return  of  the 

420  woman  whom  Wallace  had  sent  north.  When  she  came 
she  told  him  in  full  what  Englishmen  she  found  dead 
on  the  way,  many  having  fallen  fatally  wounded  in 
several  places.  She  also  had  seen  the  horse  which 
Wallace  destroyed,  and  found  that  the  Gask  Hall  was 
standing  as  it  was  left,  quite  unharmed,  not  a  stone  of 
it  being  displaced  :  but  of  his  men  she  got  no  tidings 
whatever. 

Wallace  then,  on  this  account,  was  deeply  grieved, 
and  in  the  forest  he  would  abide  no  longer.     The  widow 

430  gave  him  a  sum  in  bright  silver,  and  two  of  her  sons, 
worthy  and  wicht.  She  retained  the  third  on  account 
of  his  tender  years  :  in  war  he  was  as  yet  unable  tc  win 
his  spurs.     The  parson  then  got  them  good  horses  and 
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sear,  but  was  indeed  sorrowful  that  Wallace's  mind  was 
still  all  intent  on  war. 


WALLACE   VISITS  SIR  JOHN   THE   GRAHAM 
AT   DUNDAFF. 

Thus,  without  further  tarrying,  Wallace  took  his 
leave,  riding  that  same  night  in  Dundaff  moor.  Sir 
John  the  Graham,  who  was  lord  of  that  land,  was  an 
aged  Knight,  and  he  had  made  no  other  bond  with  the 
English  than  to  purchase  peace,  so  that  he  might  abide 
still  in  quietness,  paying  tribute,  however,  sorely  i40 
against  his  will.  A  son  he  had,  wise,  worthy  and  wicht ; 
at  Berwick,  Alexander  the  *ferss  made  him  a  Knight, 
where  it  appeared  a  battle  was  imminent  between  the 
Scots  and  the  bold  Percy.  This  young  Sir  John  was 
right  noble  in  war. 

On  a  broad  shield  his  father  caused  him  to  swear 
that  he  would  be  true  to  Wallace  in  everything,  and 
also  Wallace  to  him,  while  life  remained  in  them. 

Wallace,  free  from  dread,  abode  there  for  three 
nights,  resting  himself  well,  which  he  greatly  needed. 
On  the  fourth  day  he  would  not  abide  longer,  and  Sir 
John  the  Graham  got  ready  to  ride  with  him.  Wallace, 
however,   said  it  should  not    be  so  at   that   time  : 

'  I  will  not  yet,'  he  said,  '  openly  take  the  field.  I 
have  lost  too  many  men  through  over-recklessness.  '  A 
burnt  child  will  more  sorely  dread  the  fire."  Some 
friends   I   have   in   Clvdesdale  :    I   will   go   and  see   how 

J  © 

they  can  help  me.' 

Sir   John    answered  : 

'  I  will   do  according  to  your  counsel.      When  you  460 
see  that  it  is  the  fit  time,  send  privily  to  me,  and  then 
with  haste  I  shall  come  with  all  my  forces." 

He  then  committed  them  to  the  Holy  Ghost  with 
St.  John  to  witness,  that  again  they  might  meet,  whole 
and  sound. 

Out  from  Dundaff  he  went  with  his  four  attendants, 

Fierce  (?) 
C  3 
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and  that  night  they  abode  in  Bothwell  Muir,  lodging 
privately  with  one  Crawford.  Upon  the  morrow  they 
proceeded  to  Gilbank,  where  they  were  received  with 
many  glad  expressions  of  good  will,  for  his  dear  uncle, 
young    Auchinleck,    dwelt    there,    he    being    brother    to 

470  the  Sheriff  of  Ayr.  When  old  Sir  Ranald  was  done  to 
death,  then  Auchinleck  wedded  that  lady  bright,  by 
whom  he  got  children,  as  it  is  recorded  in  the  Lesmahago 
history,  for  he  held  his  estates  from  that  lord.  But  he 
was  slain,  great  pity  it  was,  by  Percy's  men  in  the  town 
of  Ayr.  His  son,  then  nineteen  years  old,  lived  in 
quietness  and  enjoyed  the  whole  heritage  of  his  father. 
He  paid  tribute  to  Lord  Percy  for  all  his  broad  lands 

4S"  according  to  the  arrangement  made  by  his  brother. 
Leaving  Wallace  meanwhile  with  his  dear  uncle,  I  will 
now  speak  somewhat  of  the  Englishmen. 

Soon  a  messenger  travelled  through  the  country,  and 
Lord  Percy  was  informed  of  the  dreadful  events :  Kin- 
eleven  burnt,  broken  and  cast  down  :  the  Captains  of 
it  and  St.  Johnston,  dead ;  the  Lorn  also,  slain  at 
Shortwood  Shaws  ;  in  the  whole  district  there  was  great 
sorrow  through  Wicht  Wallace,  by  whom  all  this  had 
been  done. 

490         The  messenger  said  : 

"  The  town  he  espied,  and  that  full  soon  we  rued. 
Butler  is  slain  with  many  men  doughty  and   daring." 
*  Sharply  the  Percy  then  asked  : 

'  What   became    of    him  ?        I     pray    you    tell     me 
quickly." 

5oo  "  My  lord,"  he  said,  "  right  thus  the  chance  befell. 
We  know  for  certain  that  Wallace  was  left  entirely 
alone,  and,  as  he  fled,  full  many  a  one  he  siew.  We 
found  the  horse  on  which  he  rode,  but  of  himself  we 
could  learn  nothing  further.  We  are  sure  that  he  did 
not  pass  over  Stirling  Bridge  :  drowned  in  the  Forth 
he  may  be  for  us." 
Lord  Percy  said  : 

' '  Now  truly  that  would  be  a  sin  ;  so  able  of  hand 
there  is  none  else  in  all  the  world.     Had  he  made  peace 

Note. — *  Here  the  number*,  of  the  lines  are  five  short  in  the  original. 
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and  become  our  King's  man,  he  might  have  made  con- 
quest of  the  whole  empire.  That  our  Knights  are  slain,  -10 
is  to  us  a  heavy  loss  and  a  great  sorrow.  We  must  see 
that  their  posts  are  filled  by  others.  I  do  not  yet  believe 
that  Wallace  has  perished  ;  our  clerks  say  that  he  shall 
cause  many  of  our  nation  to  be  slain." 

The  messenger  said  : 

All  that  has  truly  happened  ;  since  he  began, 
many  hundreds  of  able  and  worthy  soldiers  are  lost 
beyond  recovery . ' ' 

The  Percy  said  : 

'  Forsooth,  he  is  not  dead  :  the  crooks  of  Forth  are 
all  well  known  to  him  :  he  is  alive  and  that  our  nation 
shall  feel.  When  straightened,  he  can  swim  at  will  : 
great  strength  he  has  with  wit  and  grace  also." 

A  messenger  the  lord  then  sent  with  this  command 
in  writing,  viz.,  that  he  made  Sir  John  Stewart,  Great 
Sheriff  of  St.  Johnston  and  all  those  broad  lands.  No 
one  dwelt  again  in  Kincleven ;  it  was  left  in  ruins,  with 
only  the  bare  broken  walls.  Thus  I  leave  them  ruling 
over  these  districts,  and  will  now  speak  of  the  glad 
welfare  of  Wallace. 

lie  sent  Kerlie  to  Sir  Ranald  the  Knight,  to  Boyd  53° 
and  Blair,  wicht  and  worthy,  and  also  to  Adam,  his 
cousin,  good  Wallace,  recounting  all  his  painful  exper- 
iences, and  how  he  had  escaped  out  of  the  English  hosts. 
Right  wondrous  glad  were  all  this  good  chivalry,  and 
from  the  time  they  knew  that  Wallace  was  alive,  they 
caused  large  sums  to  be  sent  to  him  to  meet  his  expenses. 


MASTER  JOHN    BLAIR   AND    PARSON   GRAY. 


Master  John  Blair  was  often  engaged  in  that  message  : 
he  was  a  worthy  clerk,  wise,  daring  and  bold.  He  had 
previously  resided  in  Paris  among  famous  masters  of 
science:  Wallace  and  he  had  been  schoolmates  in  Scot- 
land.     Soon  afterwards,   as  is  truly  shewn,   he  was   the 
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person  who  principally  undertook,  and  first  compiled  in 
Latin  the  book  of  Wallace's  life,  right  famous  and 
renowned,  with  Thomas  Gray  also,  parson  of  Libertori. 
They  were  with  Wallace  often,  one  or  both,  in  his  under- 

:>;1°  takings,  and  put  it  all  in  a  narrative,  and  therefore  I 
make  mention  of  them  here.  Master  John  Blair  jour- 
neyed to  join  Wallace,  and  he  was  much  cheered  on  find- 
ing him  so  well  in  health,  seeing  they  often  had  been  close 
companions  in  their  early  days.  Silver  and  gold  they 
gave  to  Wallace  to  expend  :  so  Wallace  also  freely 
bestowed  on  them  like  presents  when  God  was  pleased 
to  enable  him  to  do  so.  Of  good  welfare  at  that  time 
he  had  no  want. 

The  English  believed  Wallace  to  be  left  alone,  and 
where  he  might  be,  none  of  them  could  tell — drowned, 

560  slain,  or  escaped — so  they  concerned  themselves  but  little 
regarding  him  :  they  knew  not  of  him,  and  therefore  he 
was  the  less  in  dread.  All  true  Scots  gave  him  great 
favour,  of  what  they  possessed,  he  had  no  need  to  crave. 
The  truce  arranged  through  Sir  Ranald  still  con- 
tinued :  for  these  four  months  it  should  not  be  run  out. 
Wallace  remained  there  during  this  Christmas,  and 
often  went  for  sport  to  Lanark.  When  he  journeyed 
to  town  from  Gilbank  and  found  any  men  of  that  false 

r,70  nation,  they  never  did  more  grievance  to  Scotland; 
some  they  stabbed — they  cut  the  throats  of  others.  Soon 
many  were  slain,  but  no  one  knew  by  whom.  Whom 
he  handled  he  let  pass  no  further. 

There  it  was  that  Hesilrig  dwelt,  that  Knight 
accursed  beyond  all  others.  Sheriff  he  was  of  the 
whole  of  these  lands:  cruel,  outrageous  and  despite- 
ful in  his  actions  :  many  therefore  stood  in  great  dread 
of  him.  He  greatly  marvelled  who  it  was  that  durst 
slay  his  men,  and  he  caused  a  great  number  to  patrol 

5S0  outside  the  town.  When  Wallace  saw  that  they 
exceeded  him  in  numbers,  he  then  did  nothing  but 
courteously  salute.  All  his  four  men  bore  themselves 
quietly  :  no  Southeron  could  suspect  them  to  be  amiss, 
neither  poor  nor  rich. 
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WALLACE   FALLS   IN    LOVE   AT  LANARK. 

In  Lanark  there  dwelt  a  gentlewoman,  a  mild 
maiden,  as  my  *book  tells,  eighteen  years  of  age,  or 
little  more.  Also  she  was  born  an  heiress.  Her  father 
was  a  person  of  worship  and  renown,  his  name  being 
Hugh  Braidfoot  of  Leamington  :  there  were  many  otkerr  59° 
of  his  name  in  the  country.  In  former  times  these 
gentlemen  were  of  an  ancient  family.  But  this  good 
man  and  also  his  wife  were  dead.  The  maiden  then, 
knowing  of  no  other  plan,  still  dwelt  in  town  paying 
tribute,  thus  purchasing  King  Edward's  protection  for 
herself,  and  also  for  her  servants  and  friends,  as  many 
as  she  chose.  Thus  she  lived,  without  desire  of  ill, 
keeping  as  quiet  and  peacefiil  a  house  as  might  be  in 
these  times  of  war.  Hesilrig  had  done  her  much  injury  :  600 
he  had  slain  her  brother  who  was  the  eldest  and  the 
heir.  She  suffered  all  and  bore  herself  right  lowly  ;  so 
amiable  she  was,  so  benign  and  wise,  courteous  and 
sweet,  full  of  noblesse,  of  well-ordered  speech.  Comely 
of  countenance,  and  worthy  of  being  commended  for 
her  virtues.  Humbly,  she  bore  herself  and  purchased 
a  good  name  of  every  wight,  keeping  herself  free  of 
blame.  True  and  righteous  persons  all  lent  her  great 
favour. 

Upon  a  day  when  she  went   to  church,   Wallace  saw  6io 
her  as  he  chanced  to  cast  his  eves. 

The  smart  of  love  pierced  him  at  last  so  keenly, 
through  the  beauty  of  that  bright  lady,  that  only  with 
great  unrest  could  he  abide  in  her  presence.  He  knew 
her  kindred  and  family  full  well,  and  that  she  was  an 
honest   maiden,  and  of  a  good  manner  cf  life. 

WALLACE  REASONS  AGAINST  LOVE 

At  times  he  thought  to  love  her  above  all  else  :  and 
again  he  thought  on  the  dangers  he  had  met  with,  and 
how  his  men  had  been  destroyed,  through  his  last  love 

*  Blair's  biography,  in  lain. 
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affair,  which  he  had  in  St.  Johnston.  Then  would  he 
think  to  leave  and  let  the  desire  pass  away,  but  that 
purpose  could  not  long  remain  in  his  mind.  He  told 
Kerlie  of  his  new  and  vehement  passion,  and  then  asked 
him  to  give  him  his  best  true  counsel. 

'  Master,"  he  said,  "  as  far  as  I  can  deem,  it  would 
be  wondrous  well  indeed.  Since  yen  love  her  so,  take 
her  in  marriage  ;  goodly  she  is,  and  also  has  her  heri- 
tage. Supposing  you  formerly  had  such  mischance  in 
love,  Great  God  forbid  that  it  should  be  so  on  this 
occasion." 

'  To  marry,'  Wallace  said,  '  I  cannot  yet  give  due 
attention  :  I  first  would  see  a  final  end  to  the  war.  I 
will  no  more  go  alone  to  my  love,  heed  me,  in  case  we 
sustain  harm.  I  would  not  therefore  press  my  suit  thus 
soon  :  might  I  let  it  alone,  I  would  rather  live  in 
warfare.' 

'  What  is  this  love?    It  nothing  is  but  foolishness  : 
It  might  rob  men  both  of  their  wit  and  steadfastness.' 

Then   said   he  thus : 

'  This   will    net    readily   be :     love   and    war   to   reign 

640  within  me  at  the  same  time.  Right  socth  it  is,  stood 
I  in  bliss  of  love,  where  deeds  were  done,  I  should  prove 
myself  better  :  but  well  I  wot,  where  great  and  earnest 
thoughts  must  tax  the  mind,  it  hinders  war  from  being 
conducted  in  the  most  prudent  manner,  unless  it  be 
only  mortal  combat  in  a  personal  quarrel,  when  indeed 
he  who  is  engrossed  in  his  love  affairs,  if  he  has  grace 
and  good  fortune,  may  do  well.  But  this  case  stands 
quite   otherwise  :     a   great   country  over-run   with   many 

650  foes,  right  hard  it  is  to  get  amends  from  them,  and  at 
the  same  time  also  observe  the  duties  and  freewill  ser- 
vices required  by  love.  I  have  had  an  ensample  of  this 
which  remains  sorely  in  my  mind  :  I  vow  to  God,  it 
shall  net  be  so  any  more.  I  know  the  truth  and  lineage 
of  this  lady  :  I  knew  not  the  other,  and  therefore  lost 
a  guage.' 

Thus  he  argued  on  the  subject  tc  Kerlie,  yet  in  his 
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mind  great  desire  remained  to  behold  the  beautiful  and 
noble  lady.  lie  wen1,  away  for  a  time,  and  came  not 
to  the  town,  and  made  his  mind  dwell  on  ether  matters,  ' "" 
to  prove  whether  or  not  he  might  shake  off  this  languor 
of  love.  When  Kerlie  saw  how  much  he  was  pained 
through    this — 

'Dear  sir,"  he  said,   "you  live  too  sluggishly;    go 
see  your  love,  then  shall  you  be  comforted." 

WALLACE   VISITS  THE   YOUNG   LADY. 

According  to  his  counsel,  Wallace  went  forth  and 
walked  to  the  Kirk  where  she  dwelt.  She  knew  him  well 
but  durst  not  appear  in  his  presence  openly,  being  in 
sore  dread  of  the  Southerons  taking  notice  of  their  ' 
intercourse  :  for  Hesilrig  had  begun  a  new  matter,  being 
d  -irous  of  obtaining  her  in  marriage  with  his  son. 
Therefore  she  invited  Wallace  to  dine  with  herself  and 
her  maidens,  and  brought  him  in  privately  through  a 
garden  which  she  had  recently  caused  to  be  made  ;  so 
that  the  English  knew  nothing  of  their  meeting.  Then 
Wallace  kissed  the  sweet  young  lady  with  much  pleasure, 
and  right  heartily  besought   her  acquaintance. 

She  answered  him  with  humble,  wise  words: 

Were  my  acquaintance  right  worthy  to  be  prized,  680 
you  should  have    it,  so    God    save    my  soul;     but    the 
English  have  caused  our  strength  to  fail,  through  their 
violence,     and    by    their    barons   who    have   well     nigh 
•destroyed  our  whole  lineage." 

When  Wallace  heard  her  so  piteously  complain,  in 
his  heart  he  was  greatly  moved  ;  both  anger  and  love 
combined  to  excite  him  ;  nevertheless  he  sobered  himself. 

He  then  told  his  tale  to  the  sweet  girl,  how  love  so 
vehemently  moved  him. 

Again  she  answered  him  right  reasonably,  and  r^aid  : 

'  I  shall  be  ready  to  your  service,  with  pleasure,  in 

all  honest  purpose,  and  I  trust  for  your  worship's  sake 

that  you  will  net  seek  to  do  m?  dishonour,   who  am  a 
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maid,  and  placed  'midst  many  dangers  to  save  my 
womanhood  r'rom  Englishmen  ;  outlay  I  have  made  to 
save  me  from  that  dread.  With  my  good  will  I  shall 
never  be  a  leman  to  any  man  born  ;  therefore  methinks 
700  that  you  should  desire  nothing  of  me  but  in  righteous- 
ness. Perchance  you  may  think  me  too  lowly  to  be  your 
lawful  wife,  but  in  your  service  I  would  devote  my  whole 
life.  Here,  I  beseech  you,  for  your  worship  in  arms, 
that  you  charge  me  not  with  ungodly  wrongs,  but 
defend  me  for  ^worship  of  your  blood." 

When  Wallace  understood  her  honest  statement,  he 
thought  her  desires  were  exceedingly  reasonable,  and, 
therefore,  in  conclusion,  he  thanked  her  and  said: 
710  '  If  it  might  be  God  s  will  that  our  country  were 
free,  I  would  wed  you  with  right  hearty  pleasure,  but 
at  this  time  I  may  not  take  such  a  hazard,  and  there- 
fore will  request  nothing  else.  A  man  engaged  in  war 
may  not  enjoy  all  pleasures.' 

Of  their  further  conversation  I  can  tell  no  more,  nor 
of  what  bend  they  made  betwixt  them  :  but  thus  they 
concluded  and  then  went  to  dinner. 

The  sore  grievance  remained  with  Wallace  :    loss  of 
720  his  men,  and  "the  pain  of  his  love.     At  that  time  he  took 
his  leave  and  departed. 

After  this  interview  he  went  to  Gilbank  before  night- 
fall. On  the  morrow,  he  with  his  four  men,  made  ready 
and  rode  on  without  resting  to  the  Corheid,  where  his 
nephew  Tom  Halliday  awaited  him,  and  also  Edward 
Little,  his  dear  cousin,  who  was  right  glad  when  he 
knew  him  to  be  so  near.  He  thanked  Great  God  who 
had  sent  him  again  in  safety,  for  many  thought  that 
730  he  was  slain  in  Strathearn.  For  three  entire  days  they 
had  great  feasting  :  then  Wallace  said  that  he  desired 
to  see  the  town  of  Lochmaben,  and  what  Englishmen 
were  there  :  so  on  the  fourth  day  they  prepared  to 
leave. 

Wallace's  company  now  amounted  to  sixteen  of 
o-oodly  chivalry.  He  left  them  all  in  the  Knock  Wood 
except   three,   who  got   ready   and   accompanied   him   to 

*  Honour  of  vour  family. 
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the    town,    viz.,    Tom     Ilalliday,    Edward     Little,     and 
Kerlie.     Tom  Halliday  led  them  straight  to  an  hostelry 
and  ordered  dinner  to  be  made  ready.     They  went,  with  71° 
gocd  purpose,  to  hear  mass,  thinking  in  doing  so  there 
was  no  danger  of  encountering  any  English. 

THE   ENGLISH    CUT   OFF  THEIR   HORSES'  TAILS. 

One  Clifford  came  to  the  same  inn,  who  was  son  of 
the  uncle  of  the  lord,  having  four  men  with  him. 

'  Whose  horses  are  these  ?  "  he  asked  in  a  great  heat. 

He  was  very  *artful  and  had  played  his  pranks  on 
many.      The  good  wife,   to  appease  him,   replied  : 

'  They    belong    to    four    gentlemen    who    have    come 
from  the  West." 

'  What  devil  enabled  them  to  ride  so  gay  ?     In  faith, 
there  must  remain  a  pledge  with  me.     These  lewd  Scots  750 
have  learned    little    good  ;     lo !      all    their    horses    are 
spoiled  for  want  of  being  bled!  " 

Without  more  words,  he  very  scornfully  cut  off  the 
horses'  tails.  The  good  woman  made  an  outcry  and 
wept  piteously.  Wallace  returning,  encountered  the 
Captain,  and  a  woman  having  told  him  how  they  had 
spoiled  their  horses,  his  indignant  wrath  increased  to 
fury,  and  quickly  following  the  Captain,  addressing 
him,  he  said  : 

'  Good  friend,  abide  ;  receive  a  service  for  thy 
handicraft  on  this  occasion.  Marshall  thou  art  without  760 
my  orders;  suitable  reward,  methinks,  I  should  there- 
fore pay  to  thee.  Seeing  that  I  have  recently  come  out 
of  the  West  into  this  district,  a  barber  of  the  best  sort 
to  cut  and  shave,  indeed  a  wondrous  good  one,  now 
shall  thou  feel  how  I  usually  let  blood.' 

With  his  good  sword  he  then  gave  the  Captain  such 
a   stroke   that   he   was   unable   ever   to   marshall    horses 
again.     He  then  quickly  struck  another  upon  the  head 
till  on  the  road  his  cheeks  and  jaws  lay  strewed.      By  770 
this  time  his  men  had  slain  the  other  two  also.     They 

*  Much  given  to  practical  jokes. 
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now  took  their  horses  arid  quickly  making  them  ready, 
thev  rode  out  of  the  town  ;  for  dinner  they  did  not 
wait,  but  paid  the  hostess,  who  made  great  lamenta- 
tion. 

When  the  English  found  that  their  chief  was  slain, 
they  sought  for  Wallace  in  many  places.  Out  of  the 
Castle  came  veteran  and  expert  soldiers.  Wallace  on 
seeing  their  hurried  muster,  at  once  made  for  some 
strong  position,  thinking  that  it  was  no  time  to  tarry 
by  the  way.  Their  horses  bled  much,  which  caused 
them  great  anxiety  ;  he  gladly  would  have  had  the  rest 
of  his  men  with  him  also.  Without  a  halt  they  rode  on 
to  the  Knock  Wood,  but  there  they  did  not  abide,  for 
at  that  time  it  was  neither  thick  nor  long.  Getting  his 
men,  he  alighted  to  ascend  an  eminence,  all  also  leading 
their  horses  for  a  time. 

The  English  had  now  approached  within  a  mile  of 
them,  riding  quickly  on  fresh  horses;  seven  score  and 
more  there  were  of  their  chivalry.  Seeing  their  number 
1,1  the  Scots  leaped  on  their  horses  and  rode  on,  thinking 
it  best  to  keep  away  from  the  south.  Then  said 
Wallace  : 

'  It  is  not  our  wisdom  to  abide  battle  with  them 
here,  yon  are  good  men,  therefore,  I  *rede  you  that  we 
should  seek  further  east,  until  God  send  us  some  rein- 
forcements.' 

Halliday  said  : 

'  We  shall  do  your  will,  but  I  much  fear  that  our 
bleeding  horses  shall  fail  us." 

The  English,  in  bright  armour,  were  now  approach- 
i  ing  very  close  to  them.  Mounted  archers  shot  fast  at 
them  without  sparing,  and  sorely  wounded  two  of 
Wallace's  followers.  Seeing  them  bleed,  Wallace  turned 
in  ire,  and  attacked  their  pursuers  with  sixteen  of  his 
able  men,  bearing  down  upon  the  foremost  of  them 
briskly.  At  this  attack  fifteen  were  left  slain  upon  the 
field,  the  rest  of  the  English  speedily  fleeing  back  to  the 
main  body  again. 

Wallace  followed  them  with  his  chivalry,   but   Tom 

*  Counsel. 
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Halliday,  ever  alert  in  war,  observed  an  ambush  of  con-  >,,, 
siderable  strength,  at  least  two  hundred  of  the  English, 
all  well  accout  red . 

"  Uncle,"  he  said,  "  our  force  is  too  small.  I  coun- 
sel you  to  withdraw  from  this  open  field:  too  few  are 
we  to  cope  with  yon  strong  force." 

Wallace  re-assembled   his  men   according  to  his  ad- 

Faiu  would   they  have  been  at   the  Corheid,  but 

the  English  well  understood  their  purpose,  and  came  on 

hardily   in   open   battle.      In   great    peril,   therefore,   the 

Scots  stood  their  ground. 

WALLACE    SLAYS    HUGH    OF    MORELAND. 

1 1  ugh  of  Moreland   followed   fast  on  Wallace.        In  320 
former  times  he  had  daunted  many  Scots,   and  at  that 
time  he   was    reputed  to  be  the  best   soldier  in  all  the 
North  of  England.      [lis  armour  was  of  well-forged  fine 
steel,  and  he   rode  upon  a  noble  courser  which  carried 
him   both    fast    and    well.      Beside   a   large   oak   Wallace 
returned   and    attacked    him   with   a    dreadful    and  sure 
stroke:    through   both   collar  bone   and  shoulder  blade, 
dee])  into  the  side  of  his  body,  Wallace  caused  his  sword  v  " 
to  pass.     Winning  his  spear  and  also  his  able  steed,   1 
left  his  own  horse  which  now  had  lost  its  strength  :    from 
loss  of  blood    it    could    go    no    furth  Thus    newly 

mounted,  Wallace  dashed  amongst  the  Sout herons,  and 
his  men,  who  were  mighty  in  action,  reassembled  to 
rescue  him.  Fierce  blows,  forsooth,  might  there  be  seen 
on  either  side,  until  blood  ran  on  the  green  sward. 
Eight  perilous  was  the  conflict;  stubborn  and  hot  the 
fell  battle  raged  with  capture  and  recapture  both  of  840 
Scots  and  English. 

Of  some,  the  brains  cut  asunder  ;   some,  the  throat  ;   some,  wounded  ; 
some,  laid  hold  of;  som<  ,   derffly  done  to  dede.' 

Such   was  the    manner    in    which     the     hardy   Si    I 
acquitted  themselves   in   that    place:    remaining  boldly 
on    foot   with    Halliday,    they    made    great    gaps    in    the 

*  Violently  struck  down  to  death. 
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ranks  of  the   Sout herons. 

Mounted  on  horseback,  with  a  noble  spear  in  his 
hand,  Wallace  rode  through  the  English  as  a  good 
chieftain  in  war.  Three  slew  he  there  ere  his  spear  gave 
out,  then  quickly  he  has  taken  his  good  sword  and  hews 
fast  and  furiously  with  dreadful  strokes.  Whoever  was 
hit  by  Wallace,  grieved  the  Scots  no  more.  Soon  the 
Southeron  foemen  naturally  observed  that  with  every 
stroke  Wallace  slew  a  man.  They  marvelled  how  it  was 
that  he  possessed  such  extraordinary  strength,  for  their 
best  men  had  been  slain  by  him  in  this  manner.  Great 
strength  availed  the  foemen  nothing  against  him,  and 
now  no  other  sought  to  oppose  himself  to  Wallace. 

Then  said  they  all : 

Unless  he  fails  in  strength,  the  whole  country  will 
lie  conquer  by  himself  alone." 

They  left  the  field  and  fled  to  their  main  body, 
telling  their  lord  what  evil  speed  the  foremost  had  made. 


GRAYSTOCK   FOLLOWS   WALLACE  AND   IS 
SLAIN    BY   SIR  JOHN   THE   GRAHAM. 

Graystock  was  their  lord's  name,  and  he  being  newly 
arrived  in  the  district,  considered,  therefore,  that  no 
one  would  dare  to  stand  opposed  to  himself.  He  greatly 
wondered  to  see  his  good  soldiers  fly  from  so  few  enemies. 
In  this  skirmish  twenty  men  were  lost  in  the  field,  and 
also  Moreland,  therefore  he  would  not  forego  the 
quarrel,  and  quickly  followed  Wallace  and  his  men, 
without  dread,  with  three  hundred,  and  swore  that  he 
would  take  vengeance  for  the  slaughter  of  his  men.  The 
Scots,  seeing  their  horses  were  now  failed,  caught  fresh 
ones,  choosing  the  most  useful  for  their  flight.  Thus 
wicht  Wallace  left  that  battlefield  not  having  lost  any 
of  his  men  ;  five  were  wounded,  but  they  rode  on 
blythely.  Wallace  ever  remained  a  space  in  the  rear, 
and  Halliday  also,  who  made  himself  well  approved  in 
many    places ;     he   was    the    son    of     Wallace's    sister. 
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"Warily  they  rode,  keeping  their  horses  in  good  breathing 
condition,  for  well  they  knew  that  the  Southerons  would 
endeavour  to  assault  them  with  their  whole  force  at  880 
once.  .  Wallace,  however,  contrived  to  prevent  this, 
busily  engaging  himself  to  break  their  array.  The 
English  were  now  so  greatly  daunted  that  none  dared 
to  rush  out  of  the  ranks  ;  all  kept  themselves  in  their 
places  in  the  force.  The  Southerons  observed  Wallace, 
and  with  what  great  abandon  he  remained  near  their 
chivalry.  They  easily  recognised  him  by  Moreland's 
horse.  Then  they  went  to  their  lord  and  told  him  all 
the  details. 

'  Lo,  sir,"  they  said,  '  forsooth,  yon  same  is  he  s,,0 
who  has  slain  so  many  with  his  own  hand  !  If  his  horse 
has  grace  to  keep  its  footing,  he  dreads  not  to  ride 
through  five  thousand.  We  caution  you  to  cease  and 
follow  him  no  further,  for  fear  we  shall  all  sorely 
repent  it . " 

He,  blaming  them,  said  : 

'  Men  well  may  see  that  ye   are  but  cowards,   who 
so  readily  would  flee  from  so  few." 

For  all  their  advice,  therefore,  he  would  not  give 
over  the  pursuit,  but  in  great  wrath,  he  earnestly  sought 
to  come  upon  them,  endeavouring  to  select  some  place  900 
where  he  might  do  so  to  advantage.  Wallace  was  very 
loath  to  take  upon  himself  with  so  few  men  to  abide 
their  assault  on  the  open  field  :  he  would  fain  have  been 
at  Queensberry.  He  took  great  pains  upon  himself  to 
defend  his  men,  if  it  might  avail  in  any  way.  He  drew 
a  sword,  right  manfully,  for  combat,  and  was  ever  alert 
for  the  opportunitv  of  obtaining  a  spear.  Now  here, 
new  there,  to  and  fro,  he  passed  before  them.  His 
horse,  however,  failed,  and  could  go  no  further. 

Eight  at  the  outskirts  of  Queensberrv  it  befell,   -but  910 
upon  Grace,  as  my  author  relates,  Sir  John  the  Graham,  ' 
who  was  worthy  and  wicht,  had  come  the  night  previous 
to  the  Corheid.     With  him  there  were  thirtv — all  able 
m^n-at-arms.     He  had  in  marriage  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Hallidav,  the  nephew  of  "Wallace.     Wishing  to  obtain 

By  .1  gracious  providence. 
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tidings,  Sir  John  left  the  place  to  enquire  at  any  one 
whom  he  might  find,  where  they  had  set  a  tryst,  and 
came  quite  near  to  the  place  where  the  Scots  and  the 
English  met. 

One  Kirkpatrick,  a  terrible  and  read)7  warrior,  who 
had  dwelt  in  Easdale  Wood  for  that  half-year,  and  who 
could  never  well  accord  with  the  English,  was  baron 
and  lord  of  Torthorwold,  and  was  nearly  related  to 
Wallace's  mother  on  Crawford's  side,  who  was  obliged 
to  take  a  middle  course.  Twenty  he  had,  worthy  men 
and  wicht.  Wallace  by  this  time  had  approached  within 
their  view. 

When  Sir  John  the  Graham  saw  the  encounter,  he 
at  once  rode  on  the  English,  standing  but  little  in  awe 
930  of  their  array;  his  good  father  he  knew  right  well,  and 
laid  in  rest  his  spear  without  the  least  anxiety.  Kirk- 
patrick also  did  likewise,  and  all  their  worthy  men  of 
war.  Fifty  in  front  at  once  they  bore  down.  Through 
the  thickest  of  the  three  hundred  they  rode,  making 
great  slaughter  of  the  Southerons,  to  rescue  those  who 
stood  in  such  imminent  peril.  On  foot,  Wallace, 
through  God's  grace,  soon  cleared  a  great  space  in  the 
midst  of  this  great  force.  The  Southerons  fled,  leaving 
the  Scots  victors  on  the  field.  Wallace  and  his  adher- 
ents, who  were  doughty  men  in  war,  quickly  ran  to  the 
940  horses  to  pursue  them. 

Graystock  fled,  mounted  on  a  strong  and  good  horse, 
a  hundred  keeping  their  ranks  in  their  flight.  Wallace 
pursued  them  with  fixed  determination,  well  knowing 
that  in  fleeing  from  the  field  of  battle,  the  best  of  the 
English  always  remained  beside  their  chieftain.  In 
front  he  found  Sir  John  the  Graham  striking  down 
whomsoever  he  could  overtake. 

Then  said  Wallace  : 
950  '  This  is  but  wasteful  folly,  to  slay  common  soldiers 
while  chieftains  escape  ;  your  horse  is  fresh,  therefore 
do  as  I  sav — You  have  good  men  who  are  yet  in  splen- 
did condition  :  hold  on  your  course  then,  for  God's 
love,   to  yon  great  rout ;    drive  them   quickly   asunder, 
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and  we  shall  come  at  your  hand.' 

When   Sir  John  quite  understood  Wallace,   he  took 
no  heed  of   any   other  but   followed   after  the  foremost 
fugitives  with  all  speed.     Kirkpatrick,  also,  on  hearin 
their  reasoning,   charged  his  men  : 

"  All  follow  on  the  main  body  of  the  English." 
After  his  command,  full  soon  they  came  up  with  ' 
them  ;  strong  and  fierce  blows  were  then  dealt  to  them. 
Quickly  Sir  John  the  Graham  sought  to  Graystock. 
whose  valued  puissance  helped  him  none  whatever. 
Upon  the  neck,  he  gave  him  a  sweeping  stroke;  the 
heavy  blade  was  broad  and  brightly  burnished,  and 
carved  in  sunder  the  mail  of  fine  steel,  and  through 
bone  and  brawn  it  pierced  completely  :  dead  with  that 
blow,  he  struck  him  down  to  the  earth. 

Q7ft 

By  this  time  AVallace,  with  the  rest  of  his  party.  ' 
arrived.  Many  strong  men  he  struck  down  dead  :  no 
one  whom  he  struck  aright  ever  rose  again.  Kirkpatrick 
on  this  occasion,  and  also  Tom  Halliday,  and  their  men, 
ail  accomplished  doughty  deeds,  well  worthy  of  noble 
fame. 

1  At  the  knockhead  the  bauld  Graystock  was  slain, 
And  niuii v  other  men,  wh< >  \\  ere  <>f  *meikle  main.' 

To  save  their  lives,  part  of  the  English  force  sought 
to  the  wood.     The  Scots  then  quickly  re-assembled. 

When  Wallace  and  Sir  John  were  met,  right  court- 
eously Wallace  greeted  him,   and  in   a  humble  manner 
asked  his  pardon  for  the  reproof  given  during  the  pur-  9S0 
suit,  saying  that  he  should  not  again  give  instructions 
to  him  who  shewed  himself  so  able. 

When  Sir  John  quite  understood  Wallace,  he  said  : 
'  Do  away,  of  that  no  more  ;    you  did  quite  right  ; 
it  was  for  our  welfare.     In  war,  you  are  wiser  entirelv 
than  I.     Father  in  arms  you  are  to  me  henceforth." 

Wallace  also  thanked  Kirkpatrick,  who  was  his  dear 
cousin,   in  goodly  wise.      Not  one  of   all   their  chivalry 
was  lost :    Sir  John  the  Graham  had  joined  them  by  a  090 
most  happy  chance. 

*  Great  power  and  influence. 
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LOCHMABEN    CASTLE   TAKEN. 

The  day  was  done,  and  night  was  now  approaching. 
They  asked  Wallace  what  should  be  done,  according  to 
his  best  counsel.     He  answering  them,  said  : 

'  I  speak  only  subject  to  your  permission ;  right 
loath  I  were  to  grieve  any  good  man,  but  for  my  part, 
this  I  say,  in  short  terms,  I  would  assail,  if  you  think 
it  feasable,  Lochmaben  Castle,  which  now  is  left  to 
itself  :    for  well  I  wot,  no  garrison  is  left  in  it.     Caer- 

■J  (if  |  A  ,  D 

laverocK  also,  which  Maxwell  has  yet  in  hand.  If  we 
had  these,  they  both  might  be  a  wand  for  us  against 
the  Southerons  who  now  possess  our  country.  Say  what 
are  your  opinions.     This,  to  my  thinking,  is  best.' 

First  Sir  John  the  Graham  gave  his  good  consent, 
then  also  all  the  others  unanimously  agreed,  and  to 
Lochmaben  they  then  rode  on  right  hastily.  When  they 
approached  quite  close  to  it,  not  half  a  mile  off  (the 
night  was  intensely  dark),  they  halted  to  hold  a  consul- 
tation. Of  moon  or  stars  there  was  scarcely  any  appear- 
ance. 
1010         Then  said  Wallace  : 

I  think  the  place  is  at  rest  :    Tom  Halliday,  thou 
knowest  best  this  district ;    I  hear  no  noise  of  any  folks 
about,  therefore  we  are  the  less  in  doubt,  I  trow.' 
Halliday  said  : 

I  will  take  one  with  me  and  ride  on  before  to  see 
how  things  are." 

He  then  called  to  Watson  : 

'  Accompany  thou  me  ;    thou   wast   a  neighbour  to 
them   of   this   town? 
He   replied  : 

'  I  grant   that   I   lived   with   them,    but    against   my 
will  :    mv  intent  is  ever  to  do  them  damage." 
1020         These  two  then  rode  smartly  right  up  to  the  gate, 
and  the  porter  came  without  delay.     He  desired  to  ask 
Watson  what  news  there  was. 

'Open,"   he  bade  him,    "the   Captain  is  coming." 
Without  more  ado,  unwisely  the  porter  drew  up  the 
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gate.  Quickly  lie  was  caught  by  the  throat  by  Tom 
Hallidav,  who  with  a  knife  stabbed  him  dead  and  cast 
his  body  into  a  dark  hole.  Then  Watson  got  the  keys 
in  hand.  The  force  was  approaching  with  Wallace,  who  1030 
now  entered,  and  found  no  one  else  except  women  and 
two  -simple  servants.  In  the  kitchen  there  were  scullions 
who  had  been  there  a  long  while,  but  now  they  soon 
were  slain.     When  the  lady  saw  them — 

"  Grace,"  she  cried,  "  for  Him  that  died  on  the 
tree." 

Then   Wallace   said  : 

'  Madam,  cease  your  outcries.  To  women  we  do  but 
little  injury  ;  neither  do  we  care  to  spill  young  chil- 
dren's blood.  I  would  have  food  :  Halliday,  what 
sayest  thou?  For  fasting  folk  to  dine,  now  is  a  good 
time:' 

Great  purveyance  was  ordered  to  be  put  before  them  io*o 
— both  bread  and  ale,  good  wine,  and  other  provisions. 
They  applied  themselves  to  the  food,  for  they  had  fasted 
long.  They  put  able  men-at-arms  in  the  passage,  and 
when  part  of  the  fugitives  who  had  escaped,  and  fled 
from  them  at  the  Knockhead,  where  the  hard  melee  had 
been,  were  let  in  by  John  Watson,  as  they  arrived  at 
the  gate  they  were  slain,  "  without  any  noise  or  din." 
No  man  left  the  Castle  who  was  of  English  birth.  On 
the  morrow  they  examined  the  Castle  very  carefully,  1050 
and  sending  for  Johnstone,  a  man  of  good  degree,  he 
indeed  had  wedded  the  second  daughter  of  Hallidav. 
the  near  nephew  of  Wallace,  they  made  him  Captain 
over  all  the  Castle.  Leaving  him  there  with  a  suitable 
garrison,  they  went  forth  on  the  second  day.  The 
women  were  permitted  to  journev  to  England.  Sir 
John  the  Graham  and  good  Wallace  returned  to  the 
Corheid  and  abode  there  all  that  night.  Upon  the 
morrow  after  dinner,  when  the  sun  was  at  its  height,  1060. 
they  would  abide  there  no  longer,  and  determined  to 
ride  to  Crawford  Muir — Sir  John  the  Graham  and 
Wallace  "that  was  wicht."  Tom  Halliday  returned 
straight  to  the  Corhall  and  remained  there  without  fear. 

'Common,  i.e. ,  not  of  noble  birth,  also  weak. 
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No  Soutlieron  wist  in  any  way  who  did  this  deed. 
Kirkpatrick  passed  on  to  the  wide  woods  of  Easdale  ; 
there  he  thought  he  should  abide  in  safety. 

Sir  John  the  Graham  and  good  Wallace,  and  with 
1070  them  in  their  company  forty  men  in  bright  armour,  as 
they  went  their  way  through  Crawford  Muir,  their 
minds  ever  dwelt  on  the  English.  From  Crawford  John 
they  rode  down  the  water,  and  near  nightfall  came  to 
the  Clyde  :    their  plans  they  considered  in  a  quiet  vale. 


CRAWFORD   CASTLE   ALSO  TAKEN. 

Wallace  then  said : 

'  I  would  we  might  assail  Crawford  Castle  with  some 
good  surprisal.  How  say  you,  Sir  John  the  Graham, 
it  might  be  best  accomplished  ?  ' 

The  good  Knight  said  : 

"  If  the  men  were  out,  there  is  little  doubt  that  we 
might  succeed  in  capturing  it." 
ioso         A  Squire  who  was  born  in  Cumberland,  Martindale 
by  name,  at  that  time  ruled  the  whole  lordship. 

Then  said   Wallace  : 

'  I  will  go  on  myself  with  one  companion  and  make 
enquiry  regarding  hostelry  accommodation.  Do  you 
follow  on  leisurely  in  case  of  need.' 

Edward  Little,  with  his  master,  then  went  forward 
to  find  some  inn,  and  met  with  a  woman  who  told  them 
that  the  Southerons  were  settled  there. 

"If  ye  be  Scots,"  she  said,  'I  counsel  you,  pass 
by  ;  for  if  they  can  manage,  you  will  get  evil  lodging. 
1090  They  are  drinking,  and  have  been  doing  so  for  a  long 
time  ;  there  is  great  word  of  Wallace  among  them.  They 
trow  that  he  has  found  his  men  again,  as  at  Lochmaben 
many  of  the  English  are  slain.  That  Castle  is  lost  which 
gives  them  great  sorrow.  I  hope  in  God  that  soon  they 
shall   lose   more." 

Wallace  enquired  whether  she  were  of  Scottish  blood. 

She  answered: — "Yea,  and  I  think  yet  to  see  sor- 
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row  on  them  through  help  of  God's  grace." 

He  asked  her  who  was  in  the  Castle,  and  she  replied : 
— "  Not  a  man  of  all  the  garrison  is  left  there.     Twenty  ,!   ' 
are  here  making  great  uproar.      Alas!  "   she  said,    "if 
I  might  once  again  see  worthy  Scots  in  it  in  power." 

Staying  no  longer  with  this  woman,  he  signalled  to 
Sir  John,  who  came  on  at  once.  Wallace  then  went 
into  the  inn  and  bade  them — "  Benedicite." 

The  Captain  asked : 

'  What  boon  companion  mayest  thou  be,  who  comes 
so  grim  ?  Tell  us  thy  news.  Thou  art  a  Scot ;  the 
devil  thy  nation  quell." 

Wallace  quickly  drew  out  his  sword  without  more  mo 
ado,  in  the  breast  the  *bryme  Captain  he  bore  right 
through  and  out  at  the  side,  thus  stabbing  him  dead. 
Another  he  hit  athwart  upon  the  head.  Whomsoever  he 
struck  he  burst  flesh  and  bone  ;  soon  many  of  them  lay 
slain,  crossed  in  the  fire.  Hasty  payment  he  made  them 
on  the  floor,  and  Edward  Little  kept  the  door  securely. 
Sir  John  the  Graham  was  full  fain  to  be  in  also,  but 
Edward  Little  bade  him  begin  tc  the  Castle — "  For 
these  folk,"  he  said,  "  we  have  little  fear."  He  there-  1120 
fore  went  on  to  it  quickly.  Wallace  dealt  them  such 
terrible  strokes  that  the  twenty  men  were  soon  put  to 
death. 

'Fifteen  he  struck  and  fifteen  has  lie  slain. 
E  Iward  slew  five  who  were  of  rueikle  main.1 

Wallace  greatly  desired  to  secure  the  Castle,  and  by 
this  time  Sir  John  the  Graham  had  set  the  gate  on  fire. 
None  were  within  who  could  make  much  defence  :  only 
women,  Aveeping  bitterly  in  their  woe.  Outside  the 
Castle  there  was  built  an  old  bulwark  which  Wallace 
scaled  without  delay,  and  soon  saved  the  women  from 
death,  and  put  the  weak  people  and  children  out  of  the 
place.  They  found  little  or  no  food  in  it,  it  being  all 
gone  before  this  :  however  they  lodged  there  for  the 
night,  fetching  such  provisions  as  they  could  obtain 
from  the  hostel rv. 

*  Fierce. 
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Upon  the  morrow  they  quickly  secured  the  spoil  and 
cast  out  everything  of  might.  The  wood  work  fixed 
mo  into  the  masonry,  they  burned ;  Wallace  broke  all  that 
was  strong  of  the  stone  work,  and  destroyed  everything 
they  could,  then  they  would  no  longer  remain,  but  rode 
on  to  Dundaff  that  same  night,  and — 

'  There  they  lodged  with  mirth  and  vvilIi  pieasance. 
Thanking;  Great  God  who  lent  them  such  a  chance.' 


Explicit  liber  quintus, 
Et  incipit  sextus. 


ERRATUM. 
In  BOOK  I. ,  2S4,  page  16,  for  'saved'  read  'sewed'  instead. 
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WHEN  February  was  gone  and  also  part  of  March, 
Nature's  month  of  quickening,  there  now  appeared  the 
end  of  Spring,  and  the  signs  of  Summer  with  its  sweet 
season.  Bv  this  time  Wallace,  having  taken  his  leave, 
departed  from  Dundaff  and  went  to  Gilbank.  Up  and 
down  throughout  Scotland  the  rumour  arose  amongst 
the  English  that  Wallace  was  alive. 

In  April  when,  without  doubt,  all  suitable  ground  10 
is  clad  in  Nature's  handiwork,  and  again  the  woods 
have  put  on  their  seemly  green  :  when  Nymph eus,  in 
building  of  his  bower  with  oil  and  balm  full  of  sweet 
odours,  mating  with  faunis  as  they  were  wont  to  do,. 
watch  in  their  course  in  every  casual  hour,  to 
cheer  the  hunter  with  their  merry  song — it  was  in  this, 
season  that  Wallace  felt  anew  the  pains  of  his  violent 
passion,  the  love  of  which  I  spoke  before.  lie  there- 
fore determined  to  pay  a  visit  to  Lanark  town,  and  20 
thither  he  went.  He  abode  there  in  her  presence  for 
some  time,  as  I  described  formerly.  Although  the 
English  might  be  greatly  displeased,  Wallace  vehemently 
desired  that  for  which  he  was  so  sorely  oppressed. 

DISSERTATION    ON    LOVE. 

The  dread  of  war  ruled  him  thus:  he  liked  well  to 
be  in  the  sweet  young  lady's  company  until  he  con- 
sidered the  dangers  likely  to  arise,  when  he  fled  from 
her  presence. 

'"  To  cease  from  war  were  best  for  me  :    thus    I  aain  3" 
nought   but  sadness  on  every  hand.      Never   shall   man 
see  such  cowardice  in  me  ;   to  warfare  I  shall  go  whatever 
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may  betide.  What  is  this  love  ?  It  is  but  a  great 
mishap,  which  may  ensnare  me  and  utterly  alienate  me 
from  arms.  I  will  not  lose  my  worship  for  mere 
pleasant  gratification.  In  war  I  purpose  to  spend  my 
time  ;  yet,  for  all  this,  I  will  not  forego  my  love  to 
her.  More  shall  I  desire  to  retain  her  friendship  from 
this  day  forth  than  ever  I  have  done  before,  whether 
40  I  shall  live  or  die." 


WALLACE   MARRIES   MISS   BRADFUTE. 

What  shall  I  say  ? — Wallace  plainly  was  resolved  to 
love  her  best  of  all  in  this  wide  world.  He  thought  he 
should  obtain  his  fond  desire,  and  so  it  fell  out,  that, 
by  agreement,  she  ultimately  consented  to  grant  him 
his  request.  Thus  began  the  ending  of  this  strife : 
beginning  by  a  bond,  with  sure  witni  ses  also,  my 
author  says  she  was  his  lawful   wife. 

•'  Now  live  in  peace,  now  live  in  good  concord  : 
Now  live  in  bliss,  now  live  in  fall  pleasance  j 
For  she  by  choice  lias  both  her  love  and  lord. 
He  also  thinks  love  did  him  high  advance. 
So  evenly  was  held  by  favour  the  balance, 
Since  he  may  at  his  will  enfold  her  in  his  arms. 
She  thanked  God  of  her  free  happy  chance, 
For  in  his  time  he  was  the  flower  of  aims." 

Fortune  thus  shewed  him  her  figured  double  face  : 
,;°  many  times  ere  this  he  had  been  set  on  high  ;  in  prison 
now,  now  through  grace  delivered  :  now  in  distress, 
now   into  rsst   and   love. 

Now  well  at  ease  and  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  his 
love,  Wallace  was  thinking  himself  otit  of  adversity  ; 
yet  within  him  there  ever  remained  a  desire  to  prove 
his  manhood  according  to  the  high  aspirations  of  his 
great  courage. 

I  cannot  say  precisely  how  long  they  enjoyed  this 
happy  state,  but  in  course  of  time  a  child  was  born  to 
these  two  lovers  ;    a  goodly  child,  a  maiden  bright  and 
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beautiful,  who,  when  she  attained  to  womanhood,  was  70 
married  to  a  Squire  named  Shaw,  a  person  well  known. 
Right  goodly  men  sprang  from  this  young  lady ;    mean- 
time, however,  I  will  speak  no  more  regarding  her. 

Wallace  must  again  forth  into  his  wars — he  could 
not  cease  ;  great  courage  so  moved  him  on.  To  slay 
the  Sout herons,  he  would  not  spare  through  dread  : 
and  too  often  they  gave  him  great  cause.  From  that 
time  forth  which  moved  him  so  deeply,  never  in  this  8,J 
world  was  it  effaced  from  his  remembrance. 

"  Now  leave  thy  mirth,  now  leave  thy  haill  t  pleasance, 
Now  leave  thy  bliss,  now  leave  thy  childis  age, 
New  leave  thy  youth,  now  follow  thy  hard  chance  ; 
Now  leave  thy  z lust,  now  leave  thy  marrr&ge; 
Now  leave  thy  love,  for  thou  shall  lose  a  gage 
Which  never  in  earth  shall  be  redeemed  again  ; 
Follow  Fortune  and  all  her  fierce  outrage; 
Go  live  in  war   go  live  in  cruel  pain. 

Fye  on  Fortune,  fye  on  thy  fickle  wheel ; 
Fye  on  thy  tryst,  for  hear  it  has  no  slest 
Thou  +transfigowryt  Wallace  out  of  his  sweal, 
When  he  trysted  for  till  have  lestyt  best. 
His  pleasance  here  till  him  was  but  a  jest ; 
Through  thy  tierce  course,  that  has  no  6hap  to  ho, 
1  lini  thou  didst  cast  out  of  his  well  liked  rest 
From  great  pleasance,  in(to)  war,  travail,  and  woe 
What  is  Fortune,  who  drives  rhe  7dett  so  fast? 
We  wot  there  is  both  good  and  evil  chance  ; 
But  this  false  world,  with  many  double  cast, 
In  it  is  nought  but     very  variance  ; 
*It  is  nothing  till  heavenly  governance. 
Then  pray  we  all  to  the  Maker  al>o\e. 
Who  has  in  hand  of  Justice  the  balance. 
That  He  us  grant  of  His  dear  9lestand  love." 

Of  this  at  present  I  will  say  no  more,   but  proceed 
shortly  with  my  purpose. 


WALLACE,  BEING  ASSAULTED    BY  THE  ENGLISH. 
RETREATS   TO    CARTLANE    CRAIGS. 

'Twelve  hundred,  ninety  and  seven  years  from  the  time 
that  Christ  was  born,  heaven's  lawful  King,   William 

(i)  Complete  happiness.     (2)  Enjoyment.     (3)  Continuance.      (4)  Changed. 
(5)  Happy  lot.     (6)  No  chance  to  stay.    (7)  To  death,  or  the  destiny.     (8)  Certain. 
'(9)  Everlasting.  "  It  is  naught  until  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  shall  come. 
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no  Wallace,  in  goodly  apparel  and  happy  state,  goes  into 
Lanark  town  amongst  his  mortal  foes. 

The  English,  who  ever  have  been  false,  and  Hesilrig„ 
who  was  fierce  and  keen,  and  Robert  Thorn  also,  a 
terrible  and  subtle  Knight,  have  found  a  way,  through 
wrangling  argument,  whereby  they  may  best  put  a 
quarrel  on  Wallace,  as  he  chances  to  come  from  church 
(which  was  situated  outside  of  the  town),  while  their 
force  was  getting  armed. 

Sir   John   the   Graham,    hardy,    wise    and   true,    has 

120  come  to  Lanark  to  *follcw  Wallace,  and  to  support  him, 

as  often  he  had  done  before.     He  had  in  his  company 

fifteen   good   men,    and    Wallace  had    nine:    there  were 

no  more  of  them. 

In  the  morning  they  attended  mass,  they  and  their 
men,  clad  in  goodly  green  ;  such  had  been  the  custom 
for  long  at  that  season.  After  thev  had  reverently 
attended  to  their  devotions  and  were  returning  through 
the  town,  one  wrangled  with  them,  the  strongest  man 
iso  whom  Hesilrig  then  had  :  and  who  also  had  enough  of 
contemptuous  terms  on  his  tongue. 

He  saluted  them,  as  it  were,  but  in  scorn  : 

"  Dieu  garde,  good  day.  I nm  Seigneur  and  good  morn  !" 
'  Whom  scomest  thou,'  quoth  Wallace,  '  Who  taught  thee'? 
"  Why  Sir,"  lie  said.  "Conic  you  not  newly  o'er  sea'/ 
Pardon  me,  then,  for  I  weened  that  ye  had  been 
An  embassy  to  bring  an  uncouth  queen." 
Wallace  answered.  '  Such  pardon  as  we  have 
i  In  use  to  give  thy  part  thou  shalt  not  crave.' 
"Since  ye  are  Scots,  yet  saluted  shall  ye  be; 
•  An  sGud  deyn,  dauch  lard,  bach  lowch  banyoch  a  de." 

More  Englishmen  now  drew  near,  but  Wallace  was- 

still  loath  to  make  a  tumult.      One,  however,  mocking 

him,   snatched   at   his  long  sword. 

'  Hold  still  thy  hand,'  qouth  he  (Wallace),  '  and  speak  thy  word.' 
"  With  thy  long  sword  them  makest  meikle  boast." 
'  Thereof,'  quoth  he,  '  thy  3 deem  made  little  cost.' 
''  What  cause  hast  thou  to  wear  that  goodly  green?" 
'  My  chief  cause  is  but  for  to  make  thee  4teyne 
"  What  should  a  Scot  do  with  so  fair  a  knife  '.- " 
150        '  So  said  the  priest  that  last  5  jangled  thy  wife  : 
That  woman  long  has  6 tillit  him  so  fair, 
Until  his  child  deserves  to  he  thine  heir.' 
"  Methinks,"  quoth  he,  "  thou  drivest  me  to  scorn." 
'  Thy  dame  has  been  7  japyt  ere  thou  wast  born.' 

*  To  make  one  of  his  following,  or  supporters, 
(i)  Are  accustomed.    (2)  Scotch  and  Gaelic  medley  '  Good  evening,  lazy  lord,  if 
you  please,  God  bless  you.'     (3)  deem=judgment,  i.e.,  he  little  knew  of  what  he 
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The  whole  English  force  was  now  assembling  around 
them,  two  hundred,  stalwart  and  strong.  The  Scots 
saw  that  their  full  force  was  approaching  ;  Sir  Robert 
Thorn  and  Hesilrig  were  now  at  hand,  and  the  multi- 
tude with  their  weapons  in  burnished  splendour.  The  160 
worthy  Scots,  ever  terrible  and  ready  in  war,  dealt 
such  blows  amongst  the  Southerons  on  that  occasion 
that  from  the  wide  wounds  the  blood  burst  out  abroad. 
AVallace  fighting  fiercely  in  the  melee,  from  a  Southeron 
smote  off  the  right  hand,  and  when  of  fighting  that 
carle  could  do  no  more,  in  great  ire  he  held  a  buckler 
with  his  left,  and  from  the  stump  the  blood  gushed  out 
fast  and  abundantly  right  in  Wallace's  face,  and  in  a 
great  measure  it  deprived  him  of  his  sight.  Sir  John 
the  Graham,  however,  with  his  good  sword  has  given  170 
him  a  sure  blow,  thus  in  his  ire  striking  him  down  to 

death. 

'  The  peril  was  riclit  awful,  hard,  and  Strang,' 

and  marvellously  long  the  conflict  continued.  The 
Englishmen  gathered  exceedingly  fast,  and  at  length 
the.  worthy  Scots  began  to  retreat.  When  they  had 
slain  and  wounded  many,  they  passed  on  to  Wallace's 
house  the  best  way  they  might,  defending  themselves 
right  well  ;  Wallace  and  Sir  John,  with  their  swords  18Q 
of  hard  steel,  kept  at  the  rear  of  their  men  until  they 
got  in  at  the  gate. 

The  lady  then,  who  was  almost  in  despair — she  saw 
their  peril,  having  been  alarmed  by  reason  of  the 
'  great  noise  and  din  '  of  the  struggle,  got  up  the  gate 
and  let  them  enter.  Through  the  house  and  on  to  a 
strength  they  passed.  Fifty  Southerons  lay  dead  on 
the  road.  This  fair  lady  busied  herself  with  all  her 
might  to  delay  the  English  force  on  some  pretext  or 
other,  until  Wallace  passed  on  to  the  wood  ;  thence  to 
Cartland   Crags  they   hastened.  l90 

WALLACES   WIFE  SLAIN    BY   HESELRIG. 

When  the  Southerons  saw  that  Wallace  had  escaped, 
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they  turned  again,  and  seizing  the  lady,  put  her  to 
death,  I  cannot  tell  you  how;  I  may  not  now  tarry  to 
speak  of  such  matters. 

Where   there  is  great  sorrow  for  which  there  is  no 
remedy,  to  speak  of  it  anew  is  but  to  add  to  the  grief. 

A  trusty  woman,  who  had  served  her  many  years, 
left  the  town  by  the  most  available  way,  and,  finding 
Wallace,  gave  him  the  heavy  tidings,  and  told  him 
200  how  the  deed  was  done.  At  once  the  bitter  pangs  of 
grief  assailed  his  heart;  were  it  not  for  very  shame  he 
>vrould  have  fallen  prostrate  on  the  ground  by  reason 
of  the  heavy  woe  now  in  his  breast.  Sir  John  the 
Graham,  '  both  wise,  courteous,  and  free/  made  great 
mourning,  piteous  to  behold  ;  also  all  the  rest  assembled 
there,  for  very  sorrow,  wept  with  heartfelt  grief. 

When   Wallace   felt  that   courage   was   so   small,   he 
reigned,   and  attempted  to  comfort  them. 

'Cease,  men,"  he  said,   "this  is  bootless  pain;    we 
210  cannot  bring  her  back  to  life." 

Scarcely  a   word    could    he    express    for    grief  :    the 
scalding  tears  burst  forth  abundantly  from  his  eyes. 

Sighing,  he  said:  — 

"  Never  shall  man  see  me  rest  in  ease  until  this 
deed  be  avenged  :  the  ruthless  slaughter  of  her  so 
blythe  and  bright.  I  vow  to  the  Maker  of  Might,  of 
that  nation  I  shall  never  forbear,  of  old  or  young  able 
for  war  :  priests  nor  women  I  purpose  not  to  slay,  unless 
220  in  my  defence  they  cause  me  so  to  do." 

"  Sir  John  "  lie  .said.  "  let  all  this  mourning  be. 
And  for  her  sake  there  sail  ten  thousand  dee. 
Where  men  may  weep   there  courage  is  the  less  ; 
It  slakis  ire  of  wrangs  they  suld  radress," 


Of  that  distress  I  say  no  more  at  present.  Auchin- 
leck,  dwelling  in  Gilbank,  on  hearing  of  Wallace's  sore 
bereavement,  journeyed  to  Cartland  Wood  with  ten 
men.  During  the  night  he  found  Wallace,  and  then  in 
all  haste  they  prepared  themselves  to  go  into  Lanark. 
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WALLACE   SLAYS    HESELRIG,   AND    DRIVES 
THE    ENGLISH   OUT   OF   LANARK. 

The  English  watch  had  no  thought  of  them  at  that 
time,  and  had  dismissed  the  men,  who,  separating, 
wcid  in  different  directions.  Sir  John  the  Graham  and 
his  good  company  quickly  made  for  Sir  Robert  of 
Thorn.  Wallace  with  his  party  also  quickly  went  to 
Hesilrig;  he  was  in  a  high  house  and  fast  asleep 
Wallace  fiercely  storuck  at  the  door  with  his  foot  and 
made  bar  and  *bras3  fall  on  the  floor. 

"  Th"  Sheriff  cried  '■  Who  makes  that  great  deray?" 

'  Wallace.5  he  said,  '  Whom  thou  hast  Fought  all  day,  240 

The  woman's  deid,    will  God,  '  thou  sail  dor  bj  .' 

Hesilrig  thought    that    it   was   now   no   time   to   re:  I  ; 
out   of  that   house  full   fain  he  would  have  been.      The 
night    was   very  dark,   yet    Wallace   has  seen   him,    and, 
coming  with  great  ire,  he  struck  him  fiercely  upon  the 
head,   bursting  through   bone   and   flesh.      The   piercing 
sword  cut  to  his  collar  bone.     Out  over  the  stair  amonj; 
them  he  is  gone.      Good  Auchinleck,   believing  him  not  250 
yt  t  dead,  stabbed  him  thrice  with  a  knife  in  that  place. 
Now  the  alarm  rudely  arose  in  the  street  ;    many  of  the 
rest  of  them  were  trodden  under  foot.     Young  Hesilrig 
and   Wallace  are  now  m  t  ;    a   sure  stroke  William  has 
got    at    him  :     deadly    wounded,    he   clashed    him    off   the 
stair.      Many    they    slew    in    Lanark    town    that    night. 
Some  leaped  from  stairs,  some  stayed  within  ;    terrified, 
they    made    hideous    outcries.       Sir    John    the    Graham, 
having  set  the  house  on  fire,  Robert  Thorn  was  burned, 
bones  and  flesh,  to  ashes.     Twelve  score  they  slew  who  260 
were  born  in  England  :    women  and  priests  they  allowt  d 
to  pass  on   their   way,   but  without   goods  or  any  com- 
forts,  and  making  oath  that  they  should  never  return. 
When  the  Scottish  people  heard  the  stirring  tidings 
of  what  was  accomplished,   from  all  parts  they  flocked 
to  Wallace,  and  replenished  the  town,  which  was  their 
heritage.      Thus   did   Wallace   strive   against    that   great 


baronage. 


*  Or  fastenings.         (1)  Thou  shalt  deaily  pay. 
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'  So  lie  began  with  strength  and  stalwart  hand. 
•270  To  free  again  some  districts  of  Scotland.' 

The  worthy  Scots  who  assembled  there  to  Wallace 
chose  him  as  chief — their  chieftain  and  leader. 

Avmer  de  Valence,  who  was  a  subtle,  tyrannical 
Knight,  and  altogether  King  Edward's  man,  at  that 
time  dwelt  in  Bothwell.  Murray,  the  rightful  lord  of 
all  that  land,  as  true  men  can  testify,  was  absent.  He 
dwelt  in  Arran,  and  so  also  did  others  who  durst  not 
abide  in  Scotland.  This  false  Knight,  who  held  Both 
well,  caused  a  messenger  to  be  sent  to  King  Edward, 
telling  him  all  that  Wallace  had  achieved ;  how  he 
had  discomfited  his  people,  and  evidently  was  again 
rising  into  power.  The  King  was  much  vexed  at  this 
report,  and  made  his  tdoaris  cry  throughout  all  Eng- 
land, to  raise  an  army:  and  declared  that  he  certain! v 
would  march  to  Scotland  and  again  appoint  rulers  over 
it  throughout  the  whole  land.  Soon  a  great  company 
of  stern  soldiers  assembled  to  him.  The  Queen,  who 
well  understood  his  purpose,  went  to  him,  and  on  her 
290  knees  begged  him  to  desist  from  his  design,  and  forbear 
to  go  to  Scotland,  saying  that  he  should  fear  to  commit 
so  great   a  wrong. 

"They  are  a  Christian  people,  and  yon  is  their 
heritage  ;  to  seize  their  crown  is  to  be  guilty  of  a  great 
outrage." 

In  spite  of  his  Queen's  counsel  and  entreaties,  he 
would  not  abide  at  home,  but  set  his  lords  in  array 
to  ride  to   Scotland. 

A  Scotsman  who  at  that  time  dwelt  with  Edward, 
when  he  heard  of  the  stand  made  by  Wallace,  and  of 
his  deeds,  stole  away  from  Edward  as  privately  as  he 
300  might,  and  on  arriving  in  Scotland,  he  at  once  sought 
Wallace  out.  This  Scot  was  born  in  Kyle  at  Riccard- 
toun  :  he  knew  familiarlv  all  the  districts  of  England  : 
everv  part  from  Hull  almost  to  Bristol  ;  from  Carlisle 
through  Sandwich,  that  royal  place  ;  from  Dover  on 
to  St.  Bess  Head.  He  had  been  in  Picardy  and 
Flanders,    and   had   seen    the   whole   of   Normandy    and 

J  Agents,  or  officials. 
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France.  A  pursuivant  of  war  he  was  to  King  Edward, 
but  never  could  he  make  him  bear  arms  in  his  service.  :il0 
lie  was  of  great  stature,  and  somewhat  grey;  the 
English  called  him  Grimsby.  Joining  himself  to 
Wallace  in  Kyle,  he  furnished  him  with  complete  in- 
formation with  respect  to  England.  From  that  time 
they  changed  his  name,  calling  him  Jopp  henceforth. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  mental  powers,  and  rendered 
good  service  to  Wallace  and  his  forces,  who  gave  him 
the    Arms  of  Scotland  to  bear. 

Soon  Wallace  again  rode  in  Clydesdale,  and  assemb-  .,.,0 
ling  his  forces  without  delay,  he  caused  it  to  be  pro- 
claimed that  whoever  would  accept  his  offered  peace 
should  be  free  from  all  former  deeds.  The  truce 
arranged  by  the  Percy  with  Sir  Ranald  was  not  )  et 
expired.  Many  of  his  own  kin  now  assembled  to 
Wallace  from  various  places,  and  boldly  remained  with 
him  openly.  Sir  Ranald  now  sent  him  the  whole  of 
his  forces,  but  did  not  dare  to  join  him  himself,  10 
fight  against  the  English,  as  he  had  made  a  bond  a  long- 
time before  this  to  hold  his  lands  from  them.  Adam  330 
Wallace  came  from  Riccardtoun,  and  Robert  Boyd, 
with  good  and  able  men.  Men  of  great  avail  came  to 
Lanark  from  Cunningham  and  Kyle — one  thousand 
horsemen.  Sir  John  the  Graham  and  his  good  chiv- 
alry ;  Sir  John  of  Tinto  and  all  the  men  he  could 
muster;  good  Auchinleck,  who  was  Wallace's  uncle, 
with  whom  there  were  many  true  Scots  who  drew  to 
Wallace;  three  thousand  full,  able  men  of  war,  besides  340 
many  on  foot  who  had  neither  horses,  armour,  no?* 
weapons. 


BATTLE   OF    BIGGAR. 

The  time  has  now  arrived,  and  Edward  of  Eng- 
land's awful  host  has  come  to  Biggar  ;  sixty  thousand 
men  clad  in  armour,  terrible  to  behold.  They  planted 
the   field   with    tents   and   pavilions   where   the   clarions 
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blew  many  mighty  sounds,  and  planished  the  pla.ce  with 
good  victuals  and  wine  which  they  had  brought  in 
carts.  The  awful  King  commanded  two  heralds  to  be 
350  brought,  and  then  gave  them  instructions  to  go  to 
Wallace  with  all  haste  and  charge  him  to  come  to  him 
and  unconditionally  place  himself  in  his  hands. 

'  Because  we  deem  him  to  be  a  gentleman,  let  him 
come  in  my  grace,  and  we  shall  then  receive  him  in 
safety  ;  for  his  life,  I  shall  myself  be  responsible. 
Afterwards,  if  he  will  take  service  with  me,  he  shall 
have  wages  which  may  well  suffice.  That  rebel  weens 
that  seeing  he  so  often  has  surprised  my  people  in  his 
3eo  undertakings,  he  may  continue  to  do  so  for  a  long  time: 
therefore,  if  he  gainsay  aught  to  this  fair  proffer,  here 
I  avow  hs  shall  be  hanged  on  high." 

A  young  squire,  brother  of  *Fehew,  thought  to  go 
also,  disguised,  and  thus  obtain  a  sight  of  Wallace, 
who  took  so  high  a  part  upon  him.  By  birth  he  was 
son  of  the  sister  of  King  Edward.  Without  delay  he 
assumed  a  coat  of  arms,  and  rode  privately  with  the 
370  heralds  to  Tinto  Hill,  without  halting,  where  Wallace 
and  his  men  lay  on  the  defensive.  They  found  a  likely 
host,  although  so  few  in  numbers,  and  seeking  their 
way  to  Wallace,  they  would  delay  no  longer,  but  said 
at    once  :  — 

"  If  you  be  he  who  rules  over  this  host,  we  have 
brought    vou    credentials    from    our    worthy    King." 

Then  Wallace  gave  command  to  call  three  Knights 
to  come  to  him,  and  then  he  read  the  written  message 
'  in  their  presense. 

To  the  heralds  he  then  said  : 

'  Answer  ye  shall  not  require  to  crave  :  in  writing 
or  by  word  :    which  would  you  have  ?  ' 

"  In  writing,"  they  said  ;    "  that  were  the  likeliest." 

Then  in  haste  thus  Wallace  began  to  indite: 

"Thou  robber  King!  who  charges  me,  through 
chance,  that  I  shall  come  to  thee,  and  to  thy  grace 
myself  submit ;  and  should  I  this  gainsay,  thou 
promisest  me   to   hang.      I   vow   to   God,    should   ever   I 

Fitzbru^h. 
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•  •apt urr  thee,  thou  shall  be  hanged,  an  ensample  to  give 
to  robber  Kings,  so  long  as  I  may  live.  Thou  offerest 
mi'  tliv  wages!  I  thee  defy,  thy  power,  and  all  the 
rest  that  help  thee  here  of  thy  false  nation.  Please  390 
God,  out  of  this  country  thou  shalt  be  driven,  or  die 
else,  tlu  ugh  the  contrary  thou  should'st  have  sworn. 
To-morrow  morning  before  nine  o'clock,  thou  shalt  see 
us,  to  give  thee  battle  in  spite  of  all  thy  kin,  for  falsely 
thou  seekest  to  win   this  realm." 

This  writing  he  then  gave  to  the  heralds  without 
more  ado,  and  caused  good  reward  to  be  delivered  to 
them  :  but  Jopp  knew  well  the  Squire,  young  Fehew, 
and  informed  Wallace,  for  he  was  ever  faithful. 
Thereupon  Wallace  commanded  them  to  be  seized,  and 
then,    himself,   bitterly   accused  them.  wo 

'  Squire,"  he  said,  ''sine?  thou  hast  feigned  arms, 
on  thee  the  first  part  of  the  penalty  shall  fall,  as  an 
example   to  all  thy  false   nation." 

Upon  the  hill  he  caused  them  to  force  him  down, 
and  then  struck  off  his  head  ere  they  went  further. 
Without  pause,  he  then  said  to  the  heralds  : 

"  Because  thou  ait  false  to  arms  and  mainsworn, 
Through  thy  jaws  thy  tongue  shall  be  shorn," 

When  that  was  done,  he  then  said  to  the  third  : 

''  Arms  t<>  judge,  shalt  thou  never  readily  see." 

U0 
And   immediately    he   caused    a   smith   with   his    fturkas 
to  tear  out  his  eyes.     He  then  gave  them  permission  to 
go  their  way. 

••  To  your  false  King  thy  fellow  shalt  thou  lead  : 
And  with  my  answer  i  turss  him  his  nephew's  liead." 

Thus  sorely  I  dread  thy  King  and  all  his  boast." 
His  dumb  fellow  then  led  him  on  to  their  army. 
When   King     Edward     beheld     his    heralds   in    this 
condition,  in  downright  rage  he  waxed  nearly  mad  with 
furious  passion,  so  that  he  could  not  think  in  what  way 
he    might    wreak    his    vengeance.         Also    for    grief    he  420 
scarcely  could  speak  a  single   word.      For   a   long  while 

t  Nippers  ('.')•  (0  Give— toss  (?). 
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he  stood  writhing  in  mad  fury,  and  then  said  aloud  : 

"  This  is  a  fell  outrage.  Full  dearly  shall  the  Scots 
pay  for  this  deed  ;  so  despiteful  an  act  was  never 
wrought  in  all  the  world.  Out  of  this  realm  I  purpose 
not  to  go  until  what  time  I  shall  see  that  wretch 
hanged." 

Leaving  him  thus  continuing  in  his  grief  and  rage, 
I  will  now  tell  you  shortly  of  the  good  Scots. 


WALLACE,    DISGUISED,    SPIES   THE 
ENGLISH   ARMY. 

430  Forth  from  his  in.  n  Wallace  then  quickly  went,  and 
calling  to  him  the  Knight  Sir  John  Tinto,  he  let  him 
know  that  he,  by  himself,  would  go  and  espy  the  Eng- 
lish host,  bidding  him  say  no  more  until  he  returned. 
Wallace,  disguised,  now  passed  over  the  plain.  Betwixt 
Coulter  and  Biggar,  he  soon  came,  as  he  went  on,  to 
where  he  met  a  tradesman  quickly  approaching  him, 
driving  a  mare,  and  having  *pitchers  for  sale. 

"Good   friend,"   said   Wallace,    "wilt  thou  tell   me 
in  truth,  whither,  indeed,  art  thou  going  with  this  thy 
merchandise  1  ' 
440         '  To  anyone,  sir,  who  likes  to  buy;    it  is  my  trade, 
and  fain  would  I  sell  them.' 

"I  will    buy    them,   so    God    save  me    from  pain; 
what's  your  price  here,  I  will  take  them  everyone." 

'  Only  half  a  mark,  for  at  such  price  I  have  already 

sold.' 

"Twenty  shillings,"  Wallace  said,  "thou  shalt 
have  ;  I  will  have  mare,  pitchers,  and  also  all  the  rest; 
and  then  in  haste  put  off  thy  gowu  and  hose,  for  m 
exchange  I  shall  give  thee  mine  ;  a  nd  also  thy  old 
hood,  because  it  is  threadbare." 
450  The  man  was  well  assured  that  he  only  scorned  him, 
but  Wallace  said  : 

*  Earthenware. 


1.  ST.   KENTIGERNS. 

The  Kjrrk  that  was  without 
the  toutie. — Book  VI.,  uj. 


■J.  WALLACE   CAVE. 

In  Cartlatid  Crags,  Lanark. 

i.  CADGER'S  BRIG,  Biggar. 

"  Betwix  C-ultir  and  Bygar 

as  he  past. 
He  -was  sone  war  quhar 

a  werk  man  come  fast, 
Dryfande  a  inert-,  and 

pychars  had  he  to  sett." 

—Book  VI.,  435-1- 
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'  Do  so,   and   tarry    not  ;    it     is    in    earnest   I     have 
spoken." 

The  man  then  east  off  his  feeble  garb  of  grey,  and 
Wallace   ;i!.-,     his,   and  paid  him  silver  in  hand. 

'  Pass  on,'*  he  said,  "  thou  art  a  proud  merchant.'' 

With  the  gown  and  hose,  which  were  clogged  with 
clay,  and  the  heckled  hood,  he  made  ready  to  go. 
Taking  the  whip  in  hand,  he  called  to  the  mare  to  get 
up  :  by  the  side  of  a  brae  he  caused  the  outmost  pot 
to  fall,  which  broke  on  the  ground.  The  man  laughed 
at  his  mischance. 

'  Lest    thou    beware,'    he    said,    '  thou    losest    of    thy  f60 
merchandise. ' 

Now  the  sun  was  passed  out  of  sight  :  the  day  was 
gone  and  night  was  coming  on.  Amongst  the  Southerons 
full  busily  he  went ;  casting  his  eyes  well  about  him  on 
either  side,  he  observed  where  their  lords  lay  and  had 
their  lodging.  Also  he  saw  the  King's  pavilion,  where- 
on were  the  leopards.  Busily  he  espied  wherever  it 
availed  him  to  know. 

'  And  well  could  he  look  and  wink  the  i  tae  E  ' 

Some  scorned  him,  some  called  him  f  gleyed  carle.' 
Aggrieved  they  were  for  their  heralds'  mischance.  470 
Some  enquired  at  him,  'how  he  sold  of  the  best?' 
'  For  forty  pence,"  he  said,  "  while  they  last."  Some 
of  them  broke  a.  pot,  while  others  poked  at  his  eye. 
Wallace  made  his  escape  and  left  them  to  themselves  : 
on  to  his  own  army  again  he  passed  in  safety. 

By  this  time  WaHace's  followers  had  arrested  Tinto 
the  Knight,  and  Sir  John  the  Graham  made  them  bind 
him  very  securely,  for  he  wist  well  that  Tinto  had  been 
last  with  Wallace.  Some  said  to  burn  him  ;  others,  to 
hang  him  in  a  cord,  swearing  that  he  had  deceived  480 
their  leader.  Wallace  now  ent  red  amongst  them  and 
made  towards  Tinto  without  delay,  causing  them  to 
undo  the  new  bonds  with  which  he  was  bound  ;  he  said 
that  he  was  suffering  unjustly,  and  that  he  was  a  wise 
and  a  true  man. 

(1)  One  eve.  t  Squinting, 
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Without  delay  they  soon  addressed  themselves  to 
supper,  when  Wallace  told  them  what  marketing  lie  had 
made,  and  how  he  had  well  espied  the  Southeron  host. 
Sir  John  the  Graham  was  somewhat  displeased,  and 
said  to  Wallace  : 
490  "  It  was  not  chieftain-like,  through  wilfulness,  to  go 
into  such  peril. " 

Wallace  answered: 

'  Ere  we  win  Scotland's  freedom,  both  you  and  I 
must  be  in  greater  peril,  and  many  others,  who  are  full 
worthy.  Now,  however,  in  one  matter  we  do  somewhat 
amiss.  I  fain  would  that  we  had  a  little  sleep  ;  then 
with  yon  men,  let  us  see  how  we  may  make  us  glad.' 

The  worthy  Scots  thereupon  took  repose  until  it  was 
nearly  day,  and  then  they  rose  up  and  quickly  got 
500  themselves  into  array.  Leaving  the  hill,  they  marched 
to  a  plain,  Wallace  himself  leading  the  vanguard  :  with 
him  were  Boyd  and  Auchinleck,  devoid  of  fear,  and  a 
thousand  able  men  in  armour.  Many  he  then  placed 
in  the  middle,  making  Sir  John  the  Graham  their 
leader,  and  with  him  he  put  Adam,  the  young  lord  of 
Riccardtoun,  and  Sommerville,  a  renowned  Squire. 
The  third  thousand  he  placed  in  the  rearward,  giving 
the  command  of  it  to  Walter,  the  Knight  of  Newbiggin, 
placing  with  him  Tinto,  who  was  a  doughty  champion, 
5io  and  David,  son  of  Sir  Walter,  to  lead  the  force.  Close 
behind  them  Wallace  placed  the  footmen,  telling  them 
to  wait  their  opportunity.      He  said  : 

"  Ye  want  for  weapons  and  armour  en  this  occa- 
sion, and  therefore  ye  may  not  well  abide  the  first 
encounter." 

Soon  Wallace  summoned  the  chieftains  and  gave 
them  this  charge — that  whatever  might  chance  to  hap- 
pen them,  to  take  no  heed  to  gear  nor  pillage. 

"For  they  will  flee,"   he  said,    "as  men   distracted 

and  in   a  frenzy.      First  deal   with   the  men,   ths   goods 

B20  then  ye  may  easily  obtain.     Take  no  heed  then  to  the 

cravings    of    covetcusne^.         Through    sheer    greediness 

seme  people  lose  goods  and  life  :    I  command  you,  there- 
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fore,  that  in  your  strivings  ye  shall  forbear  all  such 
greed.  Look  to  it  that  ye  spare  neither  lord,  captain, 
nor  knight  :  work  for  honour  and  worship,  and  our 
fathers'  rights.  May  God  so  bless  our  efforts  that  we 
shall  succeed  in  driving  these  false  people  out  of  our 
national  inheritance." 

With  one  accord  they  all  heartily  agreed  to  obey  his 
plain  command. 

When  their  companies  were  moving  onwards  to  the 
great  English  host,  they  saw  coming  out  of  the  South, 
three  hundred  men  in  their  bright  armour,  marching 
towards  them  by  the  most  direct  way.  Soon  Wallace 
observed  that  they  were  not  English,  for  well  he  knew 
the  gait  cf  this  company.  Tom  Halliday  guided  them, 
and  had  led  them  securely  that  night  from  Annandale. 
Hi-  two  good  sows,  Wallace  and  Rutherford,  gladdened 
Wallace's  heart  with  their  news  :  so  also  were  the  whole 
of  the.  good  chivalry  cheered.  Jordan  joined  them  ,to 
there,  and  also  Kirkpatrick,  who  formerly  had  been  in 
Eskdale  :    they  now  formed  a  wing  in   Wallace's  army. 

The  English  watch  had  been  astir  that  night,  and 
drew  to  their  host  again  as  s:oon  as  the  day  began  lo 
break.  Having  seen  it  already,  Wallace  well  knew 
where  and  how  the  King's  pavilion  was  situated.  Now 
the  Scots,  with  good  horses,  rode  upon  them,  and  made 
such  a  terrible  overthrow  at  this  the  first  encounter, 
that  all  the  English  army  was  confounded  at  the  sight. 
Full  many  a  one  was  struck  down  to  rise  no  more.  Vl( 
Many  also  were  driven  into  dreadful  disorder,  the 
terrible  attack  being  at  once  sudden  and  awful.  The 
heavy  strokes  they  gave  caused  a  gnat  din,  and  soon 
the  report  of  the  sudden  onslaught  so  dismayed  the 
English  that  the  whole  army  was  panic-stricken,  and  at 
the  point  to  flee.  The  experienced  lords,  on  seeing  the 
peril  in  which  the  army  was  placed  on  every  side,  and 
the  danger  which  threatened  their  King,  with  many 
thousands  new  drew  towards  his  pavilion,  to  safeguard  _60 
him  by  every  means  in  their   power. 

The    Earl    of    Kent,    who    had    patrolled    that    night 
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with  five  thousand  men  in  bright  armour,  at  once  went 
to  the  succour  of  the  King,  and  was  soon  assured  that 
the  assault  was  very  strong. 

All  Wallace's  people  were  good  men-at-arms  in  the 
melee,  some  alighting  where  they  came  to  a  stand. 
Whomsoever  they  hit,  no  armour  might  avail  to  protect 
them  from  the  sword  strokes  of  those  assembled  on  foot. 

5,0  In  their  manhood,  their  keenness,  and  their  stoutness 
of  heart,  they  thought  to  win  or  never  thence  to  go. 
Many  Englishmen  they  slew  who  were  in  front  of  their 
King.  Sir  John  the  Graham  now  came  on  with  his 
fresh  forces  amongst  the  host — he  rode  with  the  mid- 
ward — and  made  a  great  slaughter  of  the  Southerons. 
The  rearward  also,  then  set  on  hardily,  with  Newbiggin 
and  all  the  chivalry.  Cutting  the  ropes,  they  cast  the 
pavilions  down  to  the  ground  and  smothered  many 
underneath.      The    footmen,    of    whom    I    spoke    before, 

580  now  came  on  also,  and  heaped  their  blows,  sore  and 
heavy,  on  those  already  discomfited.  Although  before 
in  want  of  horses  and  gear,  now  they  got  enough  to  pick 
and  choose  from  at  their  will,  for  the  battle. 

Now  the  Scottish  forces,  altogether,  fiercely  bore 
down  the  King's  pavilion.  The  Earl  of  Kent,  with  a 
good  axe  in  hand,  in  the  battle  stood  stoutly  in  front 
of  the  King,  making  full  great  debate.  He  who  did 
the  best  deeds  obtained  the  highest  post.  The  dreadful 
battle  raged  strong  and  fierce,  and  continued  marvel- 
lously  long.  Wallace,  observing  the  Earl,  determinedly 
pursued  him,   and 

'  At  a  stroke,  the  hest  chieftain  lias  he  slain.' 

The  Southeron  folk  now  cjuickly  fled,  not  daring  to 
abide  the  conflict  any  longer  ;  horsing  the  King,  they 
rode  off  the  field,  but  against  his  will,  for  he  was  loath 
to  flee  :  on  that  occasion  he  thought  it  nothing  to  die. 
Ere  he  could  brook  to  flee  and  leave  the  field,  four 
thousand  of  his  best  men  were  slain  ;  twenty  thousand 
fled  with  him  in  a  body.  The  Scots  caught  horses  and 
followed  them  through  Coulter  Hope  ;    by  the  time  they 
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reached  the  height,  full  many  of  the  Southerons  were 

•  Weakened  in  i  lieir  might. 
Slain  by  the  i  gait,  as  their  King  fled  away.1 

Fair  and  bright  was  the  day,  and  very  clear,  the  sun 
now  being  risen  and  shining  over  hill  and  dale.  Wallace 
then  ci  nsidered  what  would  be  to  their  best  advantage. 
Those  who  fled  the  field  at  the  first,  now  re-assembled 
to  their  King.  So  many  had  now  gathered  from  either  eio 
side  that  Wallace  would  not  allow  his  men  to  follow 
them  any  further.  He  therefore  rode  on  to  the  front 
and  made  them  turn.  There  were  seven  thousand  of 
the  English  slain  in  the  battle.  Wallace's  army  now 
rode  back  to  Biggar,  where  the  English  had  made  great 
purveyance  :  also  their  jewellery,  which  they  had 
brought  thither,  with  the  pavilions  and  everything  else, 
they  left  behind  them  there  when  they  fled.  The  Scots 
thus  obtained  gold,  goods,  gear,  and  other  reward; 
well  supplied  indeed  were  those  who  divided  that  spoil. 
With  mirth  and  pleasance  they  sat  down  to  feast  and 
did  not  spare  King  Edward's  ample  provisions.  Then 
they  solaced  themselves  by  snatching  a  little  sleep. 
Wallace,  however,  caused  a  private  watch  to  patrol 
throughout  the  army. 

To  save  their  lives,  two  English  cooks  had  fallen 
down  amonp-st  the  dead  bodies  which  lav  unburied. 
Win  n  well  assured  that  the  Scots  lay  at  rest,  they 
thought  it  wise  to  steal  away  from  the  field.  Full  low 
they  crept  along  until  out  of  sight,  then  with  all  their 
might  thev  ran  after  the  English  army.  When  the 
Scots  had  slept  for  a  while,  they  arose,  for  Wallace 
'  dreaded  guile.'     He  said  to  his  people:  630 

"The  Southerons  may  again  pursue  us,  for  there 
are  plenty  of  them.  When  the  English  make  their 
arrangements  for  battle,  it  is  full  hard  to  do  them  much 
hurt.  We  may  not  abide  their  attack  on  this  level 
ground  :  therefore  I  purpose  to  ride  to  some  strong 
position." 

He   caused   the   purveyance   left  in   the   place   to   be 

(i)  Road. 
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taken  by  servants  to  Ropis  Bog,  with  the  ordinance 
brought  thither  by  the  Southerons.  Wallace  and  his 
.(•,40  army  now  proceeded  to  Dawis  Shaw  and  remained 
there  for  a  great  part  of  the  day.  Of  the  English  I 
will  yet  say  somewhat. 

King  Edward  sought  his  way  through  Coulter  Hope, 
and,  as  he  perceived  that  the  Scots  did  not  pursue  them, 
he  made  his  host  encamp  in  Johnny's  Green;  soon 
afterwards  many  fugitives  assembled  to  him.  When 
they  were  all  met,  the  King  became  almost  mad  at  the 
650  loss  of  his  dear  kinsmen.  His  two  uncles  lay  slain  on 
the  field,  and  also  his  second  son,  who  was  of  great 
prowess.  His  brother  Hugh  also  was  killed  there,  and 
lay  full  cold.  The  Earl  of  Kent,  that  bold  an  I  un- 
daunted baron,  who  with  great  honcur  died  before  the 
King,  was  mourned  for  by  King  Edward  during  the 
whole  of  the  remainder  of  his  reign.  While  the 
assembled  army  stood  in  its  sorrow,  the  two  cooks 
arrived  and  recounted  how  they  had  escaped.  They 
said  : 

"  The  Scots  lie  there  all  drunk  as  swine  through  our 

strong  wine  which  you  caused  us  to  take  thither:    full 

well  we  may  be  avenged  of  their  deeds.  On  the  pain  of 
less  of  life  we  vouch  for  the  truth  of  what  we  say: 
return,  and  ye  shall  find  them  yourselves." 

The  King,  however,  censured  them,  and  said  it  was 
unwise  to  think  that  he  should  return  for  such  a  tale, 
saving  : 

"Their  chieftain  is  right  marvellously  skilful  in 
battle,  and  full  well  can  he  guard  his  men  from  any 
such  peril.  To  follow  after  him  at  this  time  I  will  not 
ride.  Our  food  is  lost,  and  therefore  we  cannot  remain 
here." 

The  hardy  lord,  the  Duke  cf  Longcastell,  said: 
1:70  "  Sovereign,  agree  to  our  counsel:  If  this  be  true, 
you  have  a  great  opportunity,  and  we  may  vanquish 
them  with  little  trouble.  Were  yon  folk  dead  who  then 
may  withstand  us  ?  We  need  net  then  leave  the 
country  for  lack  of  food  supplies." 
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The  King  answered  : 
'  I  will  not  ride  again  at    this  time  ;   my   purpose  is 
fixed." 

The   Duke  said  : 

'  Sire,    if    you    are    firmly    resolved    against    moving 
again,  it  pertains  not  to  me.     Give  me  a  force,  and  of  680 
this   I   shall   see   a  final   issue.' 

Ten  thousand  in  complete  array  he  charged  to  ride 
with  him,   and  said  : 

'  Here  all  night  in  this  strength  I  shall  await  you. 
Wo  may  obtain  meat  from  cattle  on  the  land,  but  good 
drink  at  present  we  cannot  obtain." 

The  Lord  of  Westmoreland,  who  met  him  there,  also 
prepared  to  go  with  him.  He  was  not  with  them  at  the 
first  attack,  and  now  he  led  a  thousand  men,  well 
accoutred.  A  Picard  lord,  who  kept  Calais  for  King  690 
Edward,  also  accompanied  him  with  a  thousand  men. 
These  twelve  thousand  set  off  for  the  field  of  battle 
Soon  there  met  with  them  at  Biggar,  these  two  captains 
who  had  with  them  the  whole  supplies  for  Roxburgh  and 
Berwick,  viz.: — Sir  Ralph  Gray,  who  saw  what 
appea.red  to  be  Southercns  approaching  to  view  from 
the  South  ;  but  he  knew  that  all  was  not  well  with 
them.  Avmer  Valence  also,  who  came  on  with  his 
forces.  He  was  King  Edward's  agent. — a  tyrannical  and 
false  Knight.  When  they  met,  they  found  nothing  on  _ 
the  field  but  dead  bodies,  and  these  were  spoiled  bare. 
They  wondered  where  the  Scots  were,  but  saw  no 
indication  of  their  whereabouts.  Spies,  however,  who 
came  with  Sir  Aymer,  now  informed  them  that  they 
had  seen  them  repair  to  Da  wis  Shaw.  The  fierce 
Southerons  soon  passed  on  to  that  place.  The  Scottish 
watch,  however,  was  observant,  and  reported  their 
approach  to  Wallace.  As  he  now  purposed  to  place  his 
army  in  Ropis  Bog,  he  warned  the  host  to  ride  out 
from  the  wood.  On  one  side  there  was  a  little  Shaw,  710 
where  footmen  might  pass  out  from  the  bog  :  in  this 
little  hold  they  left  their  horses,  and  prepared  to  hold 
the  moss  on  foot. 
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The  English  who  had  plainly  observed  their  passage 
thither,  followed  them  quickly,  with  able  and  determined 
soldiers.  They  considered  that  the  bog  would  be  of 
little  avail  to  the  Scots,  seeing  it  was  all  grown  over 
with  rank  grass,  and  all  the  green  sward  was  quite 
unbroken.  At  once  they  formed  with  their  horses  to 
attack  the  Scots  in  great  fury.  Of  the  foremost,  a 
thousand  men  and  their  horses  were  soon  plunged  into 

7-2H  the  deep  mire.  The  Scottish  men,  who  had  watched  their 
approach,  now  set  upon  them  with  strokes  strong  and 
terrible  ;  none  returned  of  all  those  who  entered  the 
bog.  Light  footmen  struck  them  with  deadly  blows  : 
many  were  smothered  under  the  horses  in  the  struggle, 
stamped  in  the  moss  and  over-ridden  by  the  mad 
horses.  The  worthy  Scots  have  now  taken  to  the  firm 
ground,  and,  attacking  the  rest  of  the  English  with 
great  alacrity,  '  they  made  many  a  groom  full  sore 
aghast.' 

The  English  then,   ever  resourceful   in  war,   desper- 

730  ately  attacked  them  on  either  side,  to  drive  them  out 
of  the  moss,  but  found  this  to  be  beyond  their  power, 
'  bot  than  it  was  no  but."  The  Scots  held  their  strong 
position  '  right  awfully  '  on  foot,  giving  both  men  and 
horses  many  grievous  wounds  ;  in  that  encounter  many 
by  them  were  stabbed  to  death. 

The  lord  from  Picardy  sharply  assailed  the  Graham 
in    this    attack    with    heavy    and    dreadful    strokes.      Sir- 
John  the    Graham  with     a    thnisting    sword    of    steel, 
pierced  his  bright  corslet  and  through  everything  com- 

740  plet'ly,  he  stabbed  him  in  that  place.  Thus  by  his 
stroke  the  bold  Picard  is  slain.  '  Evidently  the  English 
now  purposed  to  flee  :  in  their  retreat  the  Scots  put 
many  of  them  to  death. 

Fain  would  Wallace  have  been  at  Valence,  but  the- 
Lord  of  Westmoreland  was  between  them.  Eight 
through  his  basnet  Wallace  set  on  him  an  awful  stroke 
which  no  steel  might  save,  and  struck  down  dead,  he 
left  him  there.  Through  this  intervention  the  false 
Knight  escaped. 
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Robert   Boyd    has    met    a   Captain    of    Berwick    and  --,, 
given  liim  a  furious  stroke  athwart  the  neck.     Carving 
the  pissane,  through  all  his  armour,  he  struck  the  bone 
.asunder. 

Many  horsemen  now  quickly  fled,  not  daring  to 
remain  ;  thus  badly  repulsed,  they  rode  back  to  then- 
King.  The  Duke  told  him  all  their  great  disaster,  and 
his  heart  boiled  with  bitter  rage  and  grid'.  He  vowed 
he  should  never  see  London  until  he  was  revenged  on 
Wallace  for  his  deeds,  or  again  lose  his  men  as  he  had 
done  already.  He  then  sought  South  with  sorrow  and  ''■" 
care,  and  making  a  short  stay  at  Birkhill,  he  then, 
without  resting,  passed  through  the  country  and  rode 
across  the   Solway. 

The  Scottish  army  rested  for  the  night,  and  on  the 
morrow,  with  good  will,  they  spoiled  the  dead  bodies. 
They  then  journeyed  to  Braidwocd,  where  they  held  a 
council  for  three  days. 


WALLACE  CHOSEN  TO  BE  GUARDIAN 
OF  SCOTLAND. 

A  meeting  was  appointed  to  be  held  at  *Forest  Kirk, 
at  which  Wallace  was  chosen  by  them  to  be  Warden, 
trusting  that  he  would  be  able  to  bring  all  their  dis- 
tresses and  sorrows  to  an  end. 

All  who  would  come  to  him  Wallace  received  into  ::o 
his  peace.  Sir  William,  Lord  of  Douglas,  forsaking 
Edward,  came  to  Wallace  and  obtained  terms  of  peace. 
In  English  thraldom  he  would  no  longer  abide. 
Formerly  he  had  paid  tribute  to  England,  but  had 
never  rode  with  them  against  the  Scots  :  Wallace 
therefore  welcomed  him  the  more. 

Thus  he  treated  and  cherished  '  wonderfully  fair  ' 
all  true  Scottish  men  who  gave  him  their  allegiance  as 
their  Warden.  He  freely  bestowed  much  of  the  goods 
which   he  had  won,   and   refused   nothing   to   any  good 

"  Selkirk. 
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780  Scot.  Whoever  rebelled  against  him,  and  sought 
to  go  contrary  to  the  right,  he  punished  severely,, 
whether  he  were  Knight  or  Squire.  Thus,  with 
marvellous  success,  did  Wallace  take  the  govern- 
ment in  hand;  likely  he  was,  right  fair  in  his  dealings. 
and  shrewd,  manly,  and  stout;  and  also  he  was  right 
liberal,  pleasant  and  wise  in  all  good  government.  To 
slay  Soutkerons,  forsooth,  he  did  not  spare  :  but  great 
profit   he  wrought  for  Scottish  men. 

Soon  afterwards  he  passed  into  the  South  and  ruled 

790  there,  as  he  considered  it  was  for  the  best.  Sheriffs  he 
made  who  were  able  and  zealous,  and  Captains  also,  of 
wise  and  true  Scots.  From  Gamlis  Peth  to  Ur  Water 
the  whole  country  obeyed  his  command  ;  stronghold, 
forest,  and  dale.  No  castle  in  Galway  held  out  against 
him  except  that  of  v\  igton,  which  was  built  of  stone 
and  lime.  On  hearing  of  Wallace's  approach,  the 
Captain  who  was  in  it  stole  away  by  sea,  leaving  it  all 
waste,    and    hastened    to    England.      Wallace,    however, 

soo  soon  sent  a  Captain  to  occupy  it,  a  good  Squire  called 
Adam  Gordon,   according  to  the  narrative  I  received. 


WALLACE  TAKES  THE  STRENGTH  ON  THE 
WATER  OF  CREE. 

There  was  a  stronghold  upon  the  Water  of  Cree, 
within  a  rock,  right  strongly  built  of  wood.  No  one 
might  hope  to  force  an  entrance  by  the  front  contrary 
to  the  wish  of  those  within.  At  the  back  of  the  build- 
ing there  was  a  rock  and  also  water:  a  straight  place, 
forsooth,  it  was  to  win.  Wallace  went  himself  to  espv 
it,  and  from  the  time  he  surveyed  it  he  cast  in  his  mind 
how  he  might  capture  this  stronghold.  He  finally 
decided  on  a  plan  whereby  those  within  would  make 
little  opposition.  His  whole  force,  except  three  whom 
he  took  with  him,  he  ordered  to  remain  concealed  until 
nightfall.      When     it    was     dusk     he     then     took     two, 


810 
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Stephen  of  Ireland  and  Kerlie,  who  could  dive  below 
the  water  and  climb  the  strong  reck.  In  this  manner 
they  gained  an  entrance  amongst  the  Southerons.  The 
watch  at  the  front  took  no  heed  to  that  part.  In  820 
deadly  peril,  these  three  soon  glided  to  the  port  ;  good 
Wallace  himself  struck  down  the  porter,  who  fell  dead 
over  the  rocks  into  the  trench.  lie  then  let-  down  the 
bridge  and  loudly  blew  his  horn.  The  ambush  now 
appeared,  approaching  in  full  strength,  and  soon  they 
entered  the  place  at  their  own  will.  To  the  English 
they  gave  little  grace.  Sixty  they  slew  :  no  more 
remained  in  that  stronghold  except  an  old  priest  and 
two  women  of  the  common  people.  There  was  ample  v.( 
store  of  provisions  in  the  place,  and  Wallace  remained 
there  until  it  was  finished,  and  then  he  broke  down  the 
stronghold,  both  the  bridge  and  all  the  bulwarks, 
casting  all  the  timber  over  the  rock,  they  then  undid 
the  gate  and  would  abide  no  longer. 


WALLACE    TAKES   TURNBERY    CASTLE 

Afterwards  they  prepared  to  ride  in  Carrick,  and, 
not  with  haste,  but  soberly,  they  journeyed  on  to 
Towrnbery.  The  Captain  of  this  fort  was  gone  to  Ayr 
to  obtain  advice  from  Lord  Percy  what  he  ought  to  do. 
Wallace  and  his  men  proceeded  to  set  fire  to  the  gate- 
way :  those  within  found  no  succour.  There  were  only 
a  priest  and  some  ladies  within  tin-  fort,  who  on  seeing  M(, 
the   fire,    made    'hideous   outcry   and   din.'  Mercy," 

they  cried,  "for  Him  that  died  on  the  tree.'-  Wallace 
then  caused  the  fire  to  be  beaten  down  and  left  them 
unharmed.  Xo  others  had  been  left  to  defend  the  place, 
and  these  he  commanded  to  quit  the  country.  Thev 
then  spoiled  the  place  and  destroyed  all  that,  thev  could. 

Upon  the  morrow  they  journeyed  betimes  to  Cum- 
nock, and  from  then:  the"  went  I  Lanark,  and  then 
appointed  a  time  for  a  Court  of  Justice  t  i  be  held,  at 
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which  Wallace  punished   a  great  many  evil-doers.      To 

850  good  and  true  men  he  gave  great  reward.     Soon  settling 

his  brother  in  nis  heritage,  he  again  passed  on  to  the  Black 

Crag  in  Cumnock.     His  household  he  guarded  with  men 

of    great   prowess.      There    for   three    months    he    dwelt, 

enjoying  good  rest.     The  subtle  Southerons  found  it  to 

be  their  b?st  policy  to  make  a  truce  with  him  ;    and  to 

further  this  purpose  they  sent  for  the  Knight  Valence, 

Bothwell  being  still  in  the  hands  of  that  traitor.      All 

Ayr    was   also   completely   under    the     power    of    Lord 

360  Percy,  while  the  Bishop  Beik  dwelt  in  Glasgow,  being 

upheld  by  the  great  forces  of  the  Captain  of  Ayr. 


WALLACE  AGREES  TO  A  TRUCE  AT 
RUTHERGLEN 

The'  Earl  of  Stamford,  who  was  Chancellor  of  Eng- 
land, in  conjunction  with  Sir  Aymer,  undertook  the 
task  of  obtaining  peace — on  any  terms.  A  safe  conduct 
they  purchased  from  Wallace,  and  in  *Ru'glen  Kirk 
the  tryst  is  set,  and  there  they  have  promised  to  meet 
with  Wallace  without  fail.  Soon  the  appointed  day 
arrived.  The  great  Chancellor  and  Aymer  went  thither, 
and  then  came  Wallace,  with  his  men,  fifty  in  comely 

s:o  green,  all  well  arrayed.  Each  carried  a  bow  and  arrows, 
and  their  long  swords,  which  were  full  sharp  to  cut. 
Wallace  caused  a  priest  to  officiate  in  the  church,  and, 
with  humble  devotiAi,  he  heard  mass.  He  then  rose  up 
and  went  to  an  altar  with  his  good  men,  ready  and  able 
of  hand.  His  choler  rose  on  seeing  that  traitor  (Sir 
Aymer  de  Valence).  The  English  stood  in  awe  of  his 
countenance.  Wisdom,  however,  ruled  Wallace,  and  he 
committed  no  outrage.     The  Earl,  on  beholding  his  high 

880  courage,  repented  somewhat  that  he  had  come  thither, 
he  was  so  greatly  abashed  at  Wallace's  stern  demeanour. 
Sir  Aymer  said : 
'  This   negotiation   you   must   open,    as   he   will   not 

Rutherglen  -still  pronounced  Ru'glen. 
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bow  to  any  of  your  nation.  Suffered  ye  are,  and  I 
trow  ve  may  speak  freely.  For  all  England  he  will  not 
in  the  slightest  degree  break  his  safe  conduct,  or  that 
wherein  he  has  made  a  bond." 

The  Chancellor  thereupon  offered  Wallace  his  hand. 
Wallace  stood  still  and  would  not  accept  of  it ;  no 
appearance    of    friendship    would    he    make   with    them. 

Sir  Aymer  said  : 

"  Wallace,  ye  understand  this  is  a  Lord,  and  Chan- 
cellor of  England,  to  sa.lute  him  is  but  courtesy,  and 
well  may  you  do  so  to  him." 

With  short  consideration  Wallace  made  answer : 

'  Such  salutation  as  I  am  accustomed  to  bestow  on 
Englishmen  he  shall  have  wherever  I  may  know  him 
within  my  power.  That  I  avow  to  God  ;  and  I  would 
I  had  him  now  out  of  my  assurance  of  safety.  But  for 
thy  life  and  all  his  broad  lands  I  will  not  break  the 
promise  that  is  made.  I  would  rather  that  I  had  thee  900 
at  mine  own  will,  without  safe  conduct,  that  I  might 
be  avenged  of  thy  false  deeds  done  in  this  land,  than 
receive  of  pure  gold  a  King's  great  ransom.  But  for  my 
bond's  sake,  just  now  I  will  refrain.  Chancellor,  shew 
forth  what  ye  desire  of  me.' 

The  Chancellor  said  : 

'  The    most    important   cause    of    our    embassy    is    to 
procure   peace,    for   which   reason   I    am   sent   from   our 
King  with  the  great  seal   and   the  voice  of  his  Parlia- 
ment;   whatever  I  bind  here,  our  baronage  shall  agree  910 
to.' 

Wallace  answered  : 

"  Too   small    amends   have   we    obtained,    besides   ye 
•still   occupy  the   remainder  of   our  birthright.      Forego 
all  claim  of  our  native  land,  and  we  shall  not  deny  you 
your  request." 

The  Chancellor  said  : 

'  To  make  such  conditions,   T  have  no  authority  :    we 
will,  however,  give  gold,  or  cur  purpose  shall  fail.' 

Then  said  Wallace  : 

"  This  argument  is  only  waste  of  time.     We  ask  not 
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gold  by   favour  from  any  of  your  kin.      We  take  what 
we  may  win  in  war." 

The  Chancellor  was  too  abashed  to  make  answer. 

Wallace  then  said  : 
'  Sir,  we  jangle  but  in  vain.  My  counsel  I  give  ; 
I  will  make  no  fable ;  for  a  year  we  shall  agree  to  a 
truce.  It  is  not  for  myself  that  I  would  bind  us  to 
your  seal,  seeing  that  I  cannot  believe  that  you  will 
deal  fairly,  but  for  poor  folk,  who  have  been  greatly 
harassed,  I  will  agree  to  make  a  peace  until  we  are 
further  advised . ' ' 

They  then  made  a  bond  thus: — There  should  be  no 

strife,   and  each  castle  and  town  should  stand  in  such 

condition    as   it   was,   from  that   day  forth   until   a   year 

930  was  at   an  end.      Thus  they  sealed  this  bond  and   then 

took  their  leave. 


WALLACE    RESIDES   AT   CUMNOCK. 

Wallace  passed  from  thence  into  the  West,  going 
openly  where  he  chose  ;  yet  he  sorely  dreaded  that  the 
English  would  deceive  him. 

This  indenture  he  gave  to  Sir  Ranald,  his  dear  uncle, 
with  whom  it  might  be  kept  in  security,  and  then  he 
repaired  to  his  dwelling  in  Cumnock. 

Explicit  liber  sextus, 
1 7i  ci pit  Si  ptimus. 
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IN  February  it  was,  therefore,  that  the  English  made 
a  truce  with  Wallace.  This  passed  and  continued  in 
force  until  March  was  nearly  ended.  Then  the  English, 
in  every  way  that  they  could  devise,  endeavoured  by 
subtlety  and  wicked  deceit  to  confound  the  worthy 
Scot-. 

In  April  the  King  of  England  came  from  his  home 
in  Cumberland,  at  Pomfret,  and  entered  Carlisle,  and 
went  to  a  council  that  was  held  there,  from  which  the 
Scots  might  well  have  dreaded  evil.  Many  Captains  of  10' 
English  birth  came  thither  and  assembled  before  the 
King.  No  Scottish  man  was  called  by  them  to  that 
council  except  Sir  Aymer,  that  traitor  of  old  standing. 
Him  thev  asked  how  they  might  contrive  to  clear  out 
of  Scotland  all  those  who  possessed  estates  there  by 
right   of  inheritance. 

Sir  Aymer  said  : 

'  Their  chieftain  is  able  to  conduct  their  affairs  well, 
being  wise  in  warfare,  and  now  he  possesses  great  power. 
This  truce  also  gives  them  now  such  confidence  that 
they  will  not  all  consent  to  render  to  you  their  alleg-  ._,,„ 
iance.  But  if  you  will  act  exactly  according  to  my 
proposal,  to  them  this  truce  shall  be  right  dearly 
purchased." 

Then  he  consulted  with  these  false  Southerons  how 
that  they  should  hang  the   Scottish   barons. 

There  were  in  Avr  at  that  time  four  great  barns, 
which  had  been  erected  for  the  King  when  he  lodged 
there,  which  were  built  round  about  so  that  none  might 
enter  unless  by  one  at  a  time,  and  thus,  being  also 
unable  to  have  each  other  within  sight.  There  they 
ordained  that   the   Scott ish    lords   should   be   slain,    and 
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30  made  a  justice  for  the  occasion  who  was  a  man  of  great 
power. 

They  laid  the  matter  before  Lord  Percy,  who  replied 
to  them  very  gravely,  saying : 

'  Those  men  have  kept  good  faith  with  me  so  long 
that  I  cannot  see  them  hanged  with  such  deception. 
I  am  their  foe,  and  give  them  warning  I  will  not  ;  so 
that  I  be  free  of  it  I  reck  not  what  ve  do.  I  will  go 
hence  and  draw  to  Glasgow  to  our  bishop,  and  learn 
of  his  new  law." 

They   chose   a    justice    fierce     and     fell,    Arnulff    by 

40  name,  as  my  author  states,  of  Southampton  the  great 
heir  and  lord.  He  undertook  to  destroy  them  with  the 
rope.  A  similar  arrangement  they  made  for  Glasgow 
for  the  Clydesdale  men  for  the  same  day,  charging 
them  all  earnestly  that  by  no  means  should  they  allow 
Wallace  to  escape.  Well  they  thought,  if  these  men 
were  overthrown,  they  might  then  seize  Scotland  and 
make    it    theirs    entirely.         This    bond    they    concluded 

■50  under  their  seals,  making  it  fast,  and  then  King 
Edward  passed  South  again  over  the  moors.  The  new 
justice  was  received  in  Ayr,  and  the  Lord  Percy  went 
to  Glasgow.  This  *ayr  was  appointed  for  the  eight- 
eenth day  of  June,  and  it  was  distinctly  proclaimed 
that  no  free  man  should  be  absent.  The  Scots  mar- 
velled how  it  was,  when  a  truce  had  been  agreed  to, 
that  the  English  should  act  so  arrogantly. 

Sir    Ranald    aDpointed    a    day    befm-e     the     avr     when 
his  friends  met  with  him  at   Monkton  Kirk.      William 

<m  Wallace,  being  at  that  time  Warden  of  Scotland, 
passed  on  to  the  tryst.  Master  John,  a  worthy  clerk 
who  was  present,  charged  his  kindred  to  keep  awav 
from  the  ayr.  Right  well  he  judged  when  Percy  had 
fled  from  the  district,  some  great  peril  threatened  the 
Sects. 

WALLACES   VISION    IN    MONKTON    KIRK. 

Wallace  leaving  them,  went  into  the  Kirk  :    Pater- 
Circuit  or  itinerary  court. 
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noster,  Ave,   and  Creed  he  said,   and  then  bowed  down 
to   the   Grace   right    reverently.      Suddenly   he    fell    into 
a    f  sleep.      Kneland,    who   followed,    saw   him    fall   into  ^ 
this    sleep  :     he    made    no    noise,    but    conducted    himself  ' 
wisely. 

Tn  this  slumber  Wallace  thought  he  saw  an  aged 
man  drawing  quickly  towards  liim.  who  soon  hastily 
grasp  d   him   by  the  hand,   and  said  : 

"  I  am  charged  with  a  message  to  thee." 

Giving  him  a  sword   of  '  burly  burnished  steel : ' 
"  Good  son,"'  he  said.  "  this  brand  thou  shalt  >  bruk  weel." 

( )f  topaz  stone  he  thought  the  plummet  was  ; 

The  hilt  and  handle  both  glittered  like  glass. 
'"  Dear  son,"  he  said,  '"  We  tarry  here  too  lang  ; 

Thou  shalt  go  see  where  wrocht  is  meikle  wrang."  sn. 

lie  then  led  him  to  the  top  of  a  high  mountain, 
where,  at  a  glance,  he  thought  lie  could  see  the  whole 
world.  Leaving  him  there,  he  soon  departed  from  him. 
Wallace  considered  deeply  of  it  all,  and  had  great 
desire  to  see  his  guide  further.  Therewith  he  saw  a 
terrible  conflagration  commence  which  violently  burned 
abroad  over  all  the  land  throughout  Scotland,  '  from 
Ross   to   Solway's   Sand.' 

Quickly  descending  towards  him  there  now  appeared  '"' 
a  lady,  luminous  in  light  :  shining,  bright  and  glisten- 
ing. In  her  presence  so  great  light  appeared  that  it 
|int  all  the  fire  out  of  his  vision.  She  gave  him  a 
wand,  in  colour  red  and  green,  and  with  a  sapphire 
she  made  upon  his  face  and  mi  his  eyes  the  sign  of 
the   Cross. 

"  Welcome,"  she  said,  "  I  choose  thee  as  my  Jlove. 
Thou  art  granted  by  the  great  God  above  to  help  poor 
people  who  suffer  much  wrong.  Just  now  I  may  not 
tarry  long  with  thee.  Thou  shalt  again  return  to  thine 
own  course:    here  thv  dearest   kin  are  in  much  pain. 

"  This  good  land — thou  must  redeem  it  all,  but 
small  shall  be  thy  last  recompense  on  earth.  On  this 
account,  be  thou  not  slack,  hut  take  redress  of  this 
calamity,  and  for  reward  thou  shalt  receive  bliss  ever- 
lasting. " 

t  Trance  (?).  (i)  Enjoy. 

t  Ace  rding,  probably,  to  the  usages  of  chivalry,  to  be  her  selected  champion 

for  the  cause  mentii >ned. 
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With  her  right  hand  she  then  committed  to  him  a 
book,  and  humbly  she  thus  soon  took  her  leave,  ascend- 
ing in  a  cloud  out  of  his  sight. 

With  all  his  might,  Wallace  broke  open  the  book. 
The  book  was  well  written  and  in  three  parts.  The 
no  first  part  was  written  in  large  letters  of  brass,  the 
second  was  in  gold,  and  the  third  in  bright  silver. 
Wallace  marvelled  what  the  writing  might  mean,  and 
he  now  so  busied  himself  to  read  the  book  that  his  spirit 
awoke  to  its  ordinary  mental  faculties.  Rising  up,  he 
quickly  went  forth,  and  finding  this  clerk,  he  told  him 
throughout  as  described  already,  regarding  the  vision 
which  he  had  received. 

What  more  words  are  needed  ? 

'  Dear  Son,"  he  said,  "  my  wit  is  unable  to  unravel 
L20  such   mystery  in  dread   that   I  should  say   amiss.      Yet 
I  shall  deem,  though  my  skill  be  small.     God  grant  no 
charge  shall  fall  through  my  words. 

St.   Andrew  it  was  who  gave  thee  that   sword  in 
hand  :    of  saints,  he  is  the  patron  of  Scotland. 

'  The  mountain,  whereon  lie  led  thee  to  such  a  height, 
Is  the  knowledge  of  wrongs  which  thou  must  right. 
The  tire  shall  he  fell  tidings  ere  ye  part 
Which  shall  he  told  in  many  a  different  iairt.1 

130  '  I   cannot     be    certain   what     lady    it    should     be, 

whether  Fortune,  or  Our  Lady,  '  so  free.'  By  the 
brightness  of  her  presence,  it  is  likely  indeed  that  it. 
was  the  Mother  of  Him  who  all  the  world  made.  The 
pretty  wand,  I  believe,  assigns  rule  and  firm  judgment. 
The  red  colour,  whoso  understands  aright  will  know 
betokens  great  battles  and  bloodshed  ;  the  green, 
courage  in  that  in  which  thou  art  placed  ;  in  troublous 
wars    long    shalt    thou    continue.      The    sapphire    stone 

140  with  which  she  blessed  thee  withal,  is  everlasting  grace, 
which,  please  God,  shall  be  thy  portion.  The  three- 
fold book  is  but  this  broken  land,  which  by  worthiness 
of  hand  thou  must  redeem.  The  brass  letters  betoken 
just  this  ;  the  great  oppressions  and  much  misfortune, 
which    thou    shalt    right    again  ;     but    much    pain    must 

(i)  Direction  or  locality. 
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thou    suffer   ere    all    this    be    accomplished.         The    gold 
indicates  honour  and  worthiness,   and  victory  in  arms, 
which,    by    Grace,    thou   shalt   have.      The   silver   shev 
purity  of  life,  and  heaven's  bliss:    for  thy  reward,  this 
happiness  thou  shalt  not  miss. 

'  Dreid  riocht  therefore;   be  free  of  all  despair. 
Further  hereof  as  now  Euan  no  mair.' 

llr  thanked  him  and  thus  took  his  leave,   and  then 
with  his  uncle  he  rode  home  to  Crosby. 

There  the}^   abode  in  happiness  all  that   night,   and 
on  the  morrow  they  prepared  for  their  journey  to  tli 
avr  :    and  forth  they  rode  until  they  came  to  Kingace. 
With  dread  in  his  heart,  Wallace  made  enquiry  at   his 
uncle,   Sir  Ranald,   regarding  the  charter  of   peace. 

'  Nephew,"  he  said,   "these  words  are  no  lies.     It  ieo 
is  left  at  Corsby  in  the  chest  where  thou  laids't  it  :    no 
one  else  knows  of  it." 

Wallace  answered  : 

'  Had  we  it  here  to  shew,  should  they   b  i  false,  we 
ought  not  all  to  enter.' 

'  Dear  son,"  he  said,  '  I  pray  thee,  return. 
Although  thou  shouldst  send  for  it,  that  would  be  but 
in  vain.  Except  thou  or  I,  no  one  can  bring  it  at  this 
time." 

Great  §grace  it  was  which  caused   him  to  ride  back 
again. 

Wallace    therefore    returned,    taking    with    him    onlv 
three:    none  of  them  save  he  himself  knew  aught  about  1T" 
the  indenture. 


TREACHERY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  AT  AYR. 

Misfortune   led   him    and    he    could    not    forbid  ;     of 
falseness  and  deceit  our  good  Knight  had  no  thought 
Without   resting,    Sir    Ranald     rode     on     to   the   town, 
entirely  unconscious  of  this  treason.     That  wicked  sign, 
Saturn,   who  then  was   in   his   high:    t    estate,   so   ruled 

§  Providential  mercy. 
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the  planet.  Above  Juno  in  his  melancholy,  Jupiter 
and  Mar-,  very  dreadful  in  envy,  Saturn,  at  that  timej 
180  advanced  his  malignant  influence.  Of  tyrannical  op- 
pression he  possessed  the  power  and  the  curse  ( ?)  Now 
rebellion  walks  abroad  in  many  different  realms  ;  now 
stormy  weather  causes  ships  to  founder;  his  stay  is 
with  Pluto  on  the  sea.  As  on  land,  there  also  it  is 
full  of  iniquity;  he  awakens  war,  increases  pestilence; 
falling  of  walls  with  great  destructions;  amongst  other 
things  poisoning  is  rife,  and  also  assassinations  of 
Emperors  and  Kings.  When  Samson  pulled  the  great 
190  pillars  to  the  ground,  Saturn  was  then  in  his  highest 
sphere.  They  tell  of  his  power  at  Thebes  also,  when 
Phiorax  sank  through  the  earth  to  Hell.  To  the  Tro- 
jans he  dealt  a  full  great  curse  when  Achilles  slew  good 
Hector  at  Troy.  Bordeaux  was  put  to  shame,  and 
many  other  cities  besides  :  his  power  has  yet  no  chance 
to  diminish. 

In  broad  Britain  full  vengeance  has  been  seen  :    of 
this  and  more,  what  I  mean  you  will  now  understand. 

To  this  house,  large  and  strong,  Sir  Ranald  came, 
200  but  did  not  long  tarry.  A  baulk  was  all  hung  with 
ropes — such  a  tolbooth  has  never  since  been  seen.  Stern 
men  were  placed  to  guard  the  entrance,  and  none  were 
allowed  to  pass  in  until  called  for.  Sir  Ranald  was 
the  first  to  enter,  to  make  his  oath  of  fealty  for  his 
lands.  Without  delay  the  Knight  went  in :  over  his 
head  they  flung  a  running  noose,  then  drew  him  hard 
up   against  the   baulk — dead. 

Sir  Bryce  the  Blair,  with  his  uncle,  passed  in  next  : 
210  on  to  death  they  hasted  him  full  fast.  As  soon  as  he 
entered,  his  head  was  in  the  snare,  tied  to  this  baulk  : 
hanged  dead  on  the  spot.  The  third  to  enter  (the  pity 
of  it),  was  a  gentle  Knight,  Sir  Neil  of  Montgomery. 
Many  others  also,  landed  proprietors  of  the  surrounding 
districts.  Many  entered,  but  not  one  Scot  came  out. 
Many  of  Wallace's  friends  were  thus  cruelly  put  to 
death  ;  many  Crawfords  so  ended  their  lives  in  that 
place.     Of  Carrick  men,  they  also  slew  the  Kennedys  ; 
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and  kindly  Campbells,  who  never  had  been  false.  220 

■  They  had  not  rebelled  against  their  lawful  crown  ; 
The  Southerons  therefore  put  >  them  toconfusion. 

Barclays,  Boyds,  and  Stewarts,  of  good  kin:  at  that 
time  no  Scot  who  entered  escaped.  Upon  the  baulk 
they  hanged  many  pairs,  and  then  cast  them,  dead, 
be:-idf  litem  in  a  corner. 

Since  the  first  time  any  war  has  been  made,  so  many 
in  one  dav  never  went  to  such  a  death  through  accursed 
Saxon  seed.  Vengeance  was  granted  by  God  in  high 
heaven  above  to  pass  throughout  the  country  for  this 
deed,  and  so  it  was  ordained  by  Him  that  this  their 
law  should  be  their  own  doom  to  these  false  Saxons  for 
their  fell  sentence.  Th  :  report  of  their  wickedness 
went  over  all  the  land. 

Nobles,  who  are  of  Scottish  blood,  keep  in  your 
memory  this  piteous  deed,  and  avenge  us  when  we  are 
placed  in  such  straits. 

It  yield  only  sadness  to  dwell  on  this  event.  Eight- 
een score  were  thus  cruelly  done  to  death,  of  barons 
bold,  and  many  a  worthy  Knighl  .  240 

When  they  had  slain  the  worthiest  that  were  there, 
for  weak  folks  they  had  no  more  regard,  but  cast  out 
the  corpses  into  a  yard,  naked  as  they  were  born, 
despoiled  and  dead. 

Good  Robert  Boyd,  with  twenty  men,  doughty  in 
deeds,  went  on  to  a  tavern  pertaining  to  Wallace's 
house,  full  resolute  in  purpose.  Boyd  was  in  command 
when  Wallace  was  absent.  Kerly  returned  with  his 
master,  and  Kneland  also,  and  Bird,  who  were  tall,  250 
powerful  iti  mi.  Steven  of  Ireland  went  forth,  and  soon 
afterwards  a  faithful  woman  met  him  in  the  street. 
He  enquired  at  her  what  had  happened  at  the  ayr. 

"  Sorrow,"  she  said,  "  and  nothing  else."  In  fear 
she  then   asked:     "Alas!     where  is  Wallace?" 

'He  went  from  us  at  Kingace.' 

'  Go,    warn    his    folk,    and    haste    them    out   of    the 

(1)  Destroyed  them. 
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town  ;    to  warn  himself  I  shall  be  ready.      1  shall  keep 
on  the  watch  for  him." 

He    did    not    tarry    with    the    woman,    but    without 
26o  delay   went  to   his   fellows.        On   telling   them   of  this 
calamity,   they  at  once  prepared  and  went  to  Laglane 
Wood. 

By  this  time  Wallace  was  fast  approaching  :  he  was 
sorely  distressed  on  account  of  his  friends.  Earnestly 
he  pursued  his  course  onwards  to  the  barns,  purposing 
to  enter,  not  knowing  of  any  danger.  This  woman 
then  called  to  him  loudly  : 

"  O  noble  Wallace,  a  fell  tempest  has  fallen!     Our 
men  are  slain,  piteous  to  behold.     All  our  true  barons, 
-~°  who    passed     in    two     by    two,    as     bestial     hounds,    are 
hanged  on  a  beam." 

Wallace  wept  for  the  great  loss  of  his  kin.  Abid- 
ing on  horseback  with  great  uneasiness,  he  rode  towards 
the   woman   to   make    further   encjuiries. 

Dear  niece,'  he  said,  '  tell  me,  if  you  can,  tin- 
truth  of  this  matter  ;  is  mv  uncle  dead — or  what  has 
happened  ?  ' 

"'Out  of  yon  barn,"  she  said,  "I  saw  him  borne 
naked,  and  laid  on  the  cold  earth  before  me.  His 
280  frozen  mouth  I  kissed  in  that  place;  right  manly  stili 
he  was,  though  bare  and  brought  to  death.  With  a 
cloth  I  covered  his  dead  body,  for  while  alive  he  never 
did  shame  to  woman.  His  sister's  son  art  thou,  worthy 
and  wicht  :  avenge  that  deed,  for  God's  sake,  with  thy 
might  ;    I  also  shall  help,  as  I  am  a  true  woman." 

'  Hear  wicht,'  he  said — '  dear  God  ! — since  thou 
knowest  good  Robert  Boyd  and  where  thou  mayest  see 
him,  and  also  William  Crawford,  if  he  be  alive  :  also 
290  Adam  Wallace,  who  would  assist  me  in  this  quarrel,  I 
pray  God  may  send  me  them  ail  in  life,  for  Marv'« 
sake,  bid  them  come  speedily  to  me.  The  justice's 
inns,  do  thou  espy  for  charity,  and  also  in  what  manner 
they  make  their  lodgings.  Soon  thereafter  we  will 
take  our  course  to  Laglane,  which  has  been  our  shelter 
in  former  times. 
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'  Market,  adieu  !  and  welcome  woodis  greene'.' 

Speaking  uo  more  with  her  at  that  time,  Wallace 
turned  his  bridle  and  rode  away.  He  grieved  so  deeply 
for  his  dear  and  worthy  kinsmen  that  for  sorrow  he 
thought   his  heart  should  burst  in  twain.  300 

As  he  thus  rode  off  in  anger  and  rage,  he  was 
followed  by  fifteen  Englishmen,  chosen  and  doughty 
warriors,  who  now  drew  on  towards  him  with  a  macer, 
to  arrest  him  according  to  their  law.  Wallace  returned 
in  grief  and  fury  :  soon  he  was  amongst  them  with  his 
drawn  sword.  The  middle  of  one  he  hacked  almost  in 
two,  and  dealt  another  a  blow  upon  the  head.  The 
third  he  struck,  cleaving  him  through  his  side,  and 
the  fourth  he  felled  to  the  earth  wounded  to  death,  310 
and  struck  the  fifth  with  great  ire,  in  that  place. 
Beyond  rescue  he  left  them,  dead.  By  this  time  his 
three  men  had  slain  other  five,  and  the  rest  thereupon 
escaped  with  their  lives  and  fled  to  their  lord,  and 
told  him  of  their  disaster.  Wicht  Wallace  then  rode 
on  to  Laglane  Wood.  The  Southerons  said  that  whom- 
soever  Wallace  hit  aright  was,  without  mercy,  struck 
down  to  death.  They  marvelled  that  one  should  possess 
such  strength  ;  at  each  stroke  he  caused  the  death  of  320 
one  of  their  men.  They  then  concluded  that  it  was 
indeed  wicht  Wallace  himself.  To  their  conversation 
!  1  old  Knight  made  answer: 


- 


"  Forsooth,"  he  said,  ''  if  h*  has  escaped  this  ayr, 
All  your  new  dee  i  is  but  adding  to  yum-  care." 

When  the  murmuring  arose,  the  justice  said : 
'Ye  would  indeed  be  afraid  if  there  came  many 
foes,  who,  in ■ -thinks,  are  ready  to  flee  for  one  man, 
and  do  not  even  know  with  certainty  whether  it  be  he 
or  not:  and,  though  it  be  he,  I  count  him  full  lightly  : 
who  abides  here,  each  gentleman  shall  be  a  Knight. 
To-morrow  I  purpose  to  divide  the  whole  of  their  lands 
amongst  you  who  are  born  of  England." 

Thereupon,    without    more    words,    the    Southerons 
drew  on  to  their  lodgings. 
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THE    BURNING   OF   THE    BARNS. 

Four  thousand  full  there  were  in  Ayr  that  night. 
The  justice,  with  many  a  bold  baron,  lay  in  the  great 
barns  which  were  built  outside  of  the  town.  He  then 
caused  it  to  be  widely  proclaimed  that  no  one  born  of 

340  Scotland  should  remain  with  them.  He  would  not  go 
to  the  Castle  for  greater  comfort,  but  remained  there 
with  such  things  as  best  pleased  him.  Great  abundance 
of  provisions  were  brought  for  them  by  sea,  with  also 
ale  from  Ireland,  the  mightiest  that  could  be  made. 
No  watch  was  set,  because  they  now  entertained  no  fear- 
regarding  any  Scots  left  alive,  who  also  were  outside. 
They  had  been  labouring  in  their  minds  all  day,  and 
now,  with  the  great  abundance  of  chosen  ales  and 
wines,  as  beasts  they  drank  to  excess,  without  regard 
to  their  safety.  Soon  the  drunken  sleep  of  debauchery 
entered  their  brains,  and  through  their  gluttony  and 
drunken   excess,   in   stupor   they  lay,   huddled   together 

::'"'  like  swine.  The  great  god  of  wine,  Bacchus,  was  now 
their  chieftain. 

The  wise  woman,  already  mentioned,  was  busy 
amongst  them ;  many  men  she  warned  and  caused  to 
pass  on  to  Laglane,  herself  the  foremost,  until  they 
met  with  Wallace.  Some  comfort  was  in  his  mind  when 
he  saw  them,  and  he  thanked  the  God  of  Might.  _  He 
asked  for  the  tidings,  and  the  woman  told  him  aright, 
thus : 

"  Sleeping  like  swine   are   all   yon  false  people;    no 
Scottish  man  is  in  their  company." 
Then  said  Wallace  : 

360  '  If  they  be  all  drunk,  I  say  our  best  plan  is  to  beset 
them  sorely  with  abundance  of  fire.' 

Three  hundred  good  men  had  now  sought  to 
Wallace  ;  the  woman  had  also  told  these  true  burghers 
who  brought  from  town  as  much  as  they  could  load  of 
noble  ale,  bread,  and  other  victuals.  Then  ate  and 
drank,  of  the  Scottish  men,  those  who  were  so  disposed. 
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The  nobles  were  then  brought  to  Wallace  by  Jop. 
Gravely  he  said  : 

"  Dear  friends,  now  ye  see  that  our  kinsmen  are 
slain,  whereof  is  great  pity,  slain  through  fell  murder, 
which  makes  the  despite  the  greater.  Now  I  would  that  370 
we  should  obtain  some  amends  for  this.  Although  I 
was  elected  to  be  Warden,  part  of  those  who  gave  me 
such  charge  are  now  gone.  Ye  are  here,  come  of  as 
good  blood,  true  birth,  and  also  ye  are  good  men, 
being  forward  in  action,  fair  and  seemly  of  person,  as 
ever  I  have  been.  Therefore  to  conclude,  let  us  choose 
out  five  of  this  good  company  and  then  cast  lots  who 
shall  be  placed  in  command." 

There  were  Wallace,  and  Boyd,  and  Crawford  of 
renown,  and  also  Adam,  now  the  lord  of  Eicardtoun, 
his  father  being  wasted  with  sickness,  God  had  now 
taken  him  into  His  everlasting  grace  ;  the  fifth,  Auchin- 
leek,  was  a  noble  man  in  war.  Now  the  lots  were  cast 
for  these  five.  For  aught  they  could  devise,  the  lot 
ever  fell  on  Wallace  until  the  third  cast. 

Then  Wallace  rose  and  drew  out  his  sword  and  said  : 
'  I   vow   to    the    Maker   of    all,    and    to    Mary,    His 
mother,    virgin    clear,    my    uncle's    death    shall    now   be  390 
sold   full  clearly,   with   many  more   of  our  dear  worthy 
kin.     Ere  ever  I  eat  or  drink  we  shall  commence. 

"  For  of  sloth  or  sleep,  none  shall  remain  in  me, 
Till  I  of  this  fell  tempest,  vengeance  see," 

Then,  with  one  accord,  they  all  received  Wallace  as 
chieftain  and  lord.  Wallace  might  well  be  styled  a 
lord,  although  rustic  minds  may  little  understand  this, 
and  deem  that  no  one  can  be  a  lord  unless  possessed  of 
lands.  Had  he  the  world  and  yet  were  wretched  in  100 
heart,  such  an  one  is  no  lord  in  respect  of  worth. 

Lordliness  without  i  freedom  cannot  he. 

At  the  Ehodes  they  made  full  many  a  one,  although 
they  held  no  lands  whatever.  This  discussion  I  will 
leave,  however,  to  the  heralds  to  adjust :  on  my  matter 
I  will  now  briefly  proceed. 

(i)  A  free  and  noble  spirit. 
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Wallace  ordered  a  burgess  to  get  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  fine  chalk,  that  his  dear  niece  might  mark  every 
410  gate  where  the  Southerons  were  quartered.  Then  he 
caused  twenty  men  to  draw  each  a  pair  of  withes  and 
throw  them  over  their  arms ;  then  they  proceeded 
quickly  to  the  town.  The  woman  passed  on  before  with 
subtlety  and  chalked  every  gate,  so  that  they  needed 
not  to  pass  a  single  one.  Then  they  made  fast  the 
doors  with  the  withes,  fastening  staple  and  hasp  with 
many  secure  casts.  Wallace  caused  Boyd  to  go  near 
to  the  Castle  with  fifty  men  and  to  lie  in  wait  in  case 
any  should  issue  on  observing  the  fire,  upon  which  he 
420  ordered  them  to  draw  the  gate  and  make  it  fast.  The 
rest  went  with  Wallace  about  the  barns.  This  true 
woman  served  them  well  indeed,  supplying  lint  and  fire 
which  speedily  kindled,  when  in  every  separate  corner 
they  fastened  blazing  fires. 

Wallace  strictly  commanded  all  his  men  that  they 
should  not  allow  any  Southeron  to  break  out  ;  whoso- 
ever he  might  be  who  rescued  a<ny  of  that  kin  from  the 
red  fire,   he   himself  should  pass  thereinto. 

The   bright  flames  soon  launched   themselves  up   to 
a  great   height. 
430  '  Forsooth,"  said  Wallace,  "  this  is  a  pleasant  sight 

— to  our  hearts  it  should   be  some  redress  ;    were  those 
away,  the  English  are  so  much  lessened." 

Loudly  he  called  to  the  Justice  himself  : 
'  Let  us  see  our  men  who  are  vet  alive  under  your 
false  law — who  have  escaped  from  your  ayr.     Deal  not 
out  their  land,  the  injustice  were  too  great.     Thou  hast 
no  right,   and  this  shall  bs  seen  on  thee." 

The  fierce  fire   now  burned  violently   upwards,   and 
440  the  sleeping  men,  who  were  now  awakened,  were — not 
comfortable. 

Without,  the  sight  was  awful  to  behold!  In  all 
the  world  no  greater  pains  than  those  which  they  were 
about  to  endure,  might  ever  be  prepared  for  any  one, 
unless  purgatory  or  hell.  A  pain  of  hell  it  might  almost 
be  called  :    people  maddened  by  such  fire,  and  hampered 
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in  many  a  hold.  Many  strong,  well-built  buildings  were 
burned,  and  no  one  escaped,  knave,  Captain,  or 
Knight. 

When  brands  from  the  rafters  fell  amongst  th  im, 
some  frantically  arose  in  the  bitterness  of  their  great450 
pain.  Some  were  burned  unarmed,  without  belts  or 
harness,  charred  to  ashes.  Some  never  rose,  but  were 
smothered  where  they  lay.  Some  rushed  madly  and 
attempted  to  reach  the  Ayr,  but,  blinded  by  the  fire, 
they   miserably  perished. 

•  Thar  deide  war  full  <lym.' 

The  smoke  impregnated  by  the  filthy  smell  of  the 
carrion  amongst  the  conflagration,  was  foul  and  very 
offensive.  The  people  enclosed  within  became  tike  wild 
beast-,  rampant  within  the  walls  on  either  side,  bellow- 
ing in  their  mad  pain  with  many  ghastly  groans. 

4  Some  grimly  i  grat,  till  their  life  days  were  gane.' 

Some   sought    for   doors   by   which    to   get   out,    but   the  46° 
Scottish    men    so    thoroughly   beset    them,    that    all    who 
by  chance  found  an  outlet  were  struck  down  and  killed, 
or    els  •    forced    back    into   the    fire.      None   escaped — all 
we:-.-   burnt   up,   flesh  and  bones. 

The   awful   s1    nch   of  the   dead   bodies  spread   so  far 
that    the    Scots   were   nearly   overcome   and    abhorred   to 
remain.     Going  to  windward,  they  then  let  them  alone 
until    the    red    fire   had    entirely   gone    over   their    false  470 
blood. 


THE    FRIAR    OF   AYR  S  'BLESSING. 

At  that  time,  Drumlay,  a  mar,  was  prior  of  Ayr. 
Seven  score  of  the  English  took  refuge  with  him  in  his 
*cells  that  night,  for  he  was  unable  to  prevent  them. 
He,  however,  placed  a  watch  upon  them  until  it  was 
nearly  midnight.  He  himself  was  wide  awake  until  he 
(0  Wept.  -  inns. 
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saw  the  fire  blazing.  He  also  thought  to  have  some 
amends  for  the  outrage  done  to  the  Scots.  His  seven 
brothers  quickly  got  iuto^  harness,  and  he  led  them 
himself    as    chieftain.         They    picked   the    best    cf    the 

180  armour  and  good  gear:  then  taking  weapons,  terrible 
in  appearance,  these  eight  friars  proceeded  with  drawn 
swords,  in  four  companies,  two  to  each  house.  Quickly 
entering  where  the  Southerons  lay  asleep,  they  set 
upon  them  with  fell  and  grievous  strokes.  Many  were 
struck  down  dead  by  these  eight  friars.  Some,  fleeing 
naked,  escaped  out  cf  the  place  and  sought  to  the 
water,  all  dismayed,  out  of  their  sleep.     Many  of  those 

490  who  broke  out  of  the  place  fell  into  the  ford,  which 
was  both  deep  and  gloomy,  and  sinking  to  the  bottom. 
they   died  without  grace. 

'Drowned  and  slain  were  all  who  harboured  there, 
Men  call  it  yet.  "  The  friar's  blessing  of  Ayr." 

It  so  happened  that  few  men  of  importance  were 
left  in  the  Castle,  Lord  Percy  having  gone  from  thence 
to  Glasgow  previous  to  the  ayr,  it  was  to  be  garrisoned 
with  men  and  supplied  with  provisions  anew.  Yet 
when  they  observed  the  great  conflagration,  those  vvithin 
issued,  not  suspecting  the  real  state  of  things.  Those 
in   ambush  then  lay  still,   like   wise   and   able   warriors, 

500  allowed  them  to  pass  unmolested,  and  then  went  on  to 
the  Castle.  Boyd,  having  Avon  the  port,  entered  with 
all  his  men  :  only  nine  or  ten  were  left  to  defend  it. 
Boyd  immediately  attacked  and  quickly  overcame  the 
foremost,  and  then  they  slew  all  else  whom  they  found. 
They  found  no  purveyance  in  the  Castle,  as  Percy  had 
gone  only  a  short  time  before  this.  The  Earl  Arnulff 
had  received  that  stronghold  in  the  town  which  now 
was  burned  to  ashes. 

Boyd,  leaving  twenty  of  his  men  in  the  Castle,  went 

510  himself  to  learn  Wallace's  will,  who  was  engaged  keep- 
ing the  town  until  nothing  more  was  left  but 

•  The  mad  fire,  and  buildings  burned  full  bare.' 
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Of   likely  men  of  English  birth,   that   night,   by  sword 
and  fire,   five  thousand   died. 


WALLACE    DRIVES   BISHOP    BECK  AND   PERCY 
OUT   OF   GLASGOW. 

When  Wallace's  men  were  all  again  assembled,  he 
said  : 

Good  friends,   ye  know  that  it  was   appointed  to 
have  such   a   law   in   Glasgow   town,   as   has   been   here, 
by  Bishop  Beck  and  the  renowned  Percy  ;    therefore,  I 
would  that  we  should  hasten  thither  ;    of  our  good  kin,  520 
some  are  lost  there." 

He  then  caused  the  burgesses  to  be  summoned 
cpaickly,  and  gave  them  charge  to  keep  the  Castle  of 
Ayr,   and  to 

'  Hold  it  until  what  time  we  hear  further  ;  I  would 
that  we  had  castles  wherewith  to  await  our  King ;  if 
we  cast  them   all  down  we  may  be  deemed  too  rash." 

They  ordered  some  food  to  be  brought,  as  they  had 
fasted  now  for  a  long  time,  but  he  took  little,  and  then 
they  prepared  to  depart  Horses  they  selected  out  of 
those  which  the  Southerons  had  brought,  there  were  530 
plenty  to  choose  from,  then  out  from  the  town  they 
went.  Three  hundred  complete  there  were  in  his  com- 
pany. With  wonderful  speed  this  good  chivalry  rode 
011  to  Glasgow  Bridge,  which  was  made  of  wood,  and 
passed  over  in  safety  before  the  Southerons  could  ob- 
serve them.  Wicht  Lord  Percy,  who  was  alert  in  war, 
assembled  his  men,  terrible  in  their  array.  Then  they 
deemed  that  it  was  wicht  Wallace,  who  had  escaped  out 
of  so  many  perils  already.  The  Bishop  Beck  and 
Percy,  who  was  wicht,  led  a  thousand  men  in  bright  u 
armour.  Wallace  saw  well  what  numbers  were  ° 
assembled,  and  then  made  his  men  divide  into  two 
compani  s,    arming    them    well    outside    the    end    of    the 

ii.  lie  summoned  Auchinleck,  who  knew  the  roads 
well. 
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"  Uncle,"  he  said,  "  be  busy  in  war."  '  Whether 
will  you  bear  up  the  bishop's  tail,  or  pass  ou  in  front 
and  ta.ke  his  benison? 

He  answered   with  but   short   eonsideratiou  : 

1  Unbishopped,  yet,  forsooth,  I  trow  ye  be; 
Yourself  shall  first  his  blessing  take  for  me  ; 
For  certainly  ye  deserved  it  best  this  nicht, 
Bear  up  his  tale  we  shall  with  all  our  micht' 

Wallace  answered  : 

"  Since  we  must  separate,  it  were  perilous  indeed 
should  you  abide  from  us  long,  for  yon  are  men  not 
soon  dismayed  in  war.  From  the  time  we  meet,  for 
God's  sake,  haste  you  fast.  Our  severing,  I  would  no 
Southeron  saw.  Come  in  behind  them  by  the  North 
East  Row.  Good  men  in  warfare  are  all  those  of 
Northumberland. ' ' 
560  Thus  they  parted,  taking  each  other  by  the  hand, 
Auchinleck  said  : 

'  We  shall  do  what  we  may  ; 
We  would  like  ill  to  be  too  lang  away. 
A  powerful  host  betwixt  us  soon  must  be. 
But  to  the  Richt  Almighty  God  have  E. !' 

Adam  Wallace  and  Auchinleck,  with  seven  score 
men  were  now  hastening  to  the  back  part  of  the  town. 
Right  sharply  they  rode  until  out  of  sight ;  the  other 
companv  arrayed  themselves  with  care.  Wallace  and 
570  Boyd  then  went  right  up  the  open  street.  The  South- 
erons  marvelled  much  when  they  saw  no  more  of  them, 
then  crying  aloud  the  Percy  war  cry,  they  advanced 
with  Bishop  Beck,  who  boldly  took  the  field.  A  sore 
encounter  was  seen  at  their  meeting.  As  fire  on  flint 
so  it  fared  between  them.  The  hardy  Scots  received 
them  right  awfully  and  with  their  strokes  brought  many 
to  the  ground,  striking  through  their  well-made  armour, 
piercing  plates  of  armour  with  their  hard  steel  pointed 
weapons  ;  by  strength  of  hand  causing  many  undaunted 
men  to  kneel. 

The  heavy  dust  of  the   battle  soon  rose   upon  them- 
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like  smoke   or    mist,   and     soon    after    passed     upwards  580 
towards  the  clouds. 

•  To  help  himself  ilk  ane  had  meikle  need- 

The  worthy  Scots  stood  in  great  peril,  yet  ever 
pressed  forward,  and  the  English  pressed  likewise  on 
them  in  a  manner  wonderful  to  witness.  The  Percy's 
men  were  well  used  with  fighting,  and  right  fiercely 
they  maintained  the  strife,  being  in  nowise  anxious  or 
dismayed.  Adam  Wallace  and  Auchinleck  now  appeared 
and  parted  the  Southerons  in  twain  :  returning  on 
them  as  noble  men  in  war.  Thus  the  Scots  got  space 
and  now  bore  many  down.  The  fresh  assault  had  been 
made  so  suddenly  that  in  the  end  gaps  were  made  in. 
the  English   ranks. 

Then  Wallace  himself,  in  that  dreadful  struggle, 
bore  at  the  Percy's  face  with  his  good,  heavy,  and  long: 
sword,  with  good  will  :  both  bone  and  brain  the  forged 
steel  shore  through. 

When  Lord  Percy  was  dead,  four  hundred  men  led 
Bishop  Beik  out  of  the  way,  for  now  they  thought  that 
it  was  no  time  to  remain,  and,  by  the  Friar  Kirk,  they0"" 
hasted  to  a  wood.  In  that  forest,  forsooth,  they  did 
not  long  tarry,  but  soon  they  sought  with  fresh  horses 
to  reach  Bothwell.  Wallace  followed  them  with 
'  worthy  nun  and  wicht,'  and  though  they  were  ex- 
hausted with  fighting  and  travelling  all  night,  they 
yel  slew  many  in  the  chase  that  day.  The  bishop  him- 
self and  good  men  escaped,  however,  Aymer  Valence 
rescuing  him;    that  Knight  did  much  harm  to  Wallace. 

Wallace  commenced  in  Ayr  at  ten  o'clock  :  by  nine 
next  morning  he  assembled  in  Glasgow,  and  by  one  6io 
hour  after  noon  he  reached  Bothwell  gate,  reproving 
Valence  ere  he  would  pass  further :  then  he  turned 
and  rode  to  Dundaff,  and  there  he  took  rest.  He  told 
good  Sir  John  their  tidings  of  what  had  been  done  in 
Ayr,  who  was  then  deeply  grieved  that  he  had  not 
been  with  him.  Wallace  sojourned  at  his  will  five  days 
out,    until    tidings   reached   him   out   of   the   Highland.- 
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620  that  good  men  there  were  sorely  distressed.  Buchan  had 
risen  with  Athol,  Menteith,  and  Lorn,  and  made  a 
terrible  war  on  Argyll  ;  for  Edward's  sake  they  had 
undertaken  this. 


WALLACE    SEEKS    MACFADYAN    AND    SLAYS 
OLD   RUKBY  AT   STIRLING 

The  Knight  Campbell  at  that  time  was  still  in 
Argyll  with  his  good  men,  contrary  to  King  Edward's 
will,  and  holding  free  his  heritage,  Lochow  :  but  Mac 
Fadyan  then  did  him  great  outrage.  This  Mac  Fadyan 
was  sworn  to  serve  the  English,  and  on  him  Edward 
had    bestowed    both    Argyll    and    Lorn  :     false    John    of 

630  Lorn  agreed  to  this  gift  and  in  England  was  made  a 
lord  anew.  Thus  he  falsely  yielded  up  his  own  inheri- 
tance, and  received  a  greater  wage  from  Edward  in 
London.  Duncan  of  Lorn,  however,  still  contended 
for  these  lands  until  Mac  Fadyan  overcame  him  as  he 
already  had  overcome  all  the  rest  :  forced  him  to  seek 
a  retreat  with  the  good  Knight  Campbell,  a  warrior 
'  wise,  worthy,  and  wicht.'  Thus  was  Mac  Fadyan 
established  in  Scotland,  and  marvellou-lv  that  tyrant 
took  upon  him  with  his  forces,  of  which  I  have  already 

^40  spoken.  These  four  lordships  all  assembled  to  him 
there.  Fifteen  thousand  men  of  cursed  deeds,  gathered 
from  all  quarters,  formed  the  army  under  his  command, 
many  of  whom  were  brought  from  Ireland  who  spared 
neither  women  nor  children,  devastating  the  country 
as  far  as  they  could  go  ;  these  beastly  people  knew  not 
but  to  burn  and  to  slay.  Suddenly  he  burst  into 
Lochow.  The  Knight  Campbell  made  a  good  defence. 
To  Craig  *Vuin  he  went  with  three  hundred,  and  held 

650  that  strength  in  spite  of  all  his  violent  assaults  :  he 
then  broke  down  the  bridge,  that  they  might  not  pass 
over  it,  but  be  compelled  to  cross  by  a  ford  whers  the 
passage  was  very  narrow.  With  great  abandon,  Camp- 
bell   awaited   their   attack,    close   upon   the    Awe,   which 

*  Craig  Bhuidhe  (!)  (pronounced  Voo-ie),  i.e.,  the  Yellow  Rock,  in 
the  Pa>s  of  Brander. 
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was  d&ep  and  broad.  Mac  Fadyan  was  on  the  other 
side,  and  perforca  had  to  remain  there,  for  he  durst 
not  rnter  the  water  at  the  ford,  as  then  good  Campbell 
might  place  him  in  jeopardy.  Mae  Fadyan  sought 
and  found  a  small  passage,  where,  had  he  lei  are,  they  eeo 
mighi  pass  oft'  thai  land,  betwixt  a  rock  and  the  bank 
(  the  great  water,  but  only  four  in  front;  no  more 
might  either  go  or  ride.  Game  was  plentiful  in 
I,  how,  with  which  and  the  other  provisions  he  had 
br<  lit  with  him,  he  thought  he  might  remain  for  a 
whil  i  with  his  army.  But  all  his  craft  availed  him 
nothing. 

Duncan  of  Lorn,  seeing  the  pressing  need,  went 
from  good  Campbell  to  seek  help  from  Wallace  in  their 
trouble  and  desperate  situation.  Wallace  and  he  had  670 
been  at  school  together  in  Dundee  in  their  early  years. 
He  thought  to  quench  Mac  Fadyan's  boldness.  Duncan 
was  accompanied  by  Gilmichael,  an  aged  man,  but  a 
'  footman  wondrous  wicht.'  Soon  they  learned  where 
Wallace  was  lodged,  and  passed  into  his  presence  with 
their  complaint. 

Earl  Malcolm,  who  possessed  all  the  Lennox  in 
quietness,  passed  en  to  Wallace,  with  his  good  men. 
To  him  came  also  Richard  of  Lundy.  Wallace  there-  eso 
fore,  would  rest  no  longer  now  in  Dundaff,  and  Sir  John 
the  Graham  also  prepared  to  ride.  Mac  Fadyan's  war 
so  grieved  them,  that  Wallace  thought  to  see  his  great 
power,  and  in  what  array  he  ruled  that  country. 

The  Rukby  at  that  time  held  Stirling  Castle,  that 
strong  fortress,  and  greatly  oppress:  d  the  people.  When 
he  was  come  to  a  vale  on  the  south  side  of  it,  Wallace 
said  to  Earl  Malcolm  that  he  would  assault  it.  He 
caused  their  men  to  be  divided  into  several  companies,  C90 
so  that  the  Southerners  might  not  know  their  strength. 
Earl  Malcolm  lay  in  ambush  out  of  sight.  Wallace 
took  with  himself  the  Knight,  good  Sir  John,  and  a 
hundred  experienced  soldiers  of  whom  he  had  no  doubts, 
and  rode  through  Stirling,  if  so  be  any  should  there- 
fore  issue   from   the  Castle.      They   passed   towards  the 
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bridge  by  the  most  direct  route.  When  Rukby  saw 
what  their  force  was,  he  took  seven  score  of  good 
archers  who  were  there  and  with  them  he  followed  hard 
upon   Wallace  ;    charging  at  full  gallop  they   did  them 

7oo  considerable  injury.  Wallace  grasped  in  his  hand  a 
noble  spear,  and  returning  again  has  slain  the  fore- 
most. Sir  John  the  Graham,  who  was  of  great  power, 
also  rode  among  them  with  a  good  spear  in  his  hand, 
and  slew  the  first  he  found  before  him.  Upon  another 
his  spear  broke  asunder,  and  then  he  drew  his  sword, 
which  stood  him  in  good  stead.  The  English  archers 
renewed  their  attack   and   with  their  arrows  they  soon 

no  slew  his  good  horse;  now  he  was  on  foot.  Wallace,  on 
seeing  this,  quickly  alighted,  with  also  the  men,  who 
were  able  with  their  weapons,  and,  among  the  rout 
are  they  fighting  fast. 

At  last  the  English  made  to  return,  and  fain  would 
they  have  been  at  the  Castle,  but  Earl  Malcolm  and 
his  keen  men-at-arms  now  went  betwixt  the  Southerons 
and  the  gate  and  slew  many  of  them  '  who  were  doughty 
in  their  deeds.'  In  the  great  press  Wallace  and  Rukby 
met.  With  his  good  sword  Wallace  planted  a  stroke 
on   him,   wounding   him   to   death  ;    the   old   Rubbv   he 

7._,0  thus  struck  down.  Rukby 's  two  sons,  however,  escaped 
among  the  rest.  Into  the  Castle,  by  good  fortune,  they 
went,  with  twenty  men  :  no  more  having  escaped  out 
of  that  dread  conflict.  The  men  of  Lennox  and  their 
good  lord  said  that  they  would  not  leave  the  Castle, 
for  well  they  wist  it  could  not  be  held  for  any  length 
of  time. 


EARL    MALCOLM    TAKES   STIRLING    CASTLE. 

Wallace     therefore     arranged     that     Earl     Malcolm 

should     maintain    the    siege    and    take    the    Castle,    and 

then  keep  it  while  he  himseli    proceeded  with   his  first 

730  purpose.     He  instructed  this  good  lord  that  in  no  wise 


'411 
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Avas  he  to  give  up  the  siege  of  this  strong  Castle  of 
Stirling,  as  he  had  been  informed  by  trustworthy  men 
that  it  could  not  be  long  held.  Then  Wallace's  thoughts 
were  fixed  mostly  on  Mac  Fadyan,  who  had  slain  so 
many  of  the  Scots.  He  vowed  he  should  take  vengeance 
on  that  rebel  or  die  in  the  quarrel. 

King  Edward  considered  Mac  Fadyan  a  good  tool 
for  his  tyrannical  rule  :  low  born  he  was,  of  common 
people. 

Thus  was  Wallace  sore  vexed  in  his  desire  ;  and 
earnestly,  therefore,  he  set  himself  to  the  task  and 
journey.  At  Stirling  Bridge  there  assembled  to  him 
two  thousand  men,  worthy  and  wicht.  Towards  Argyll 
he  marched,  Duncan  of  Lorn  being  their  true  and  sure 
guide. 

The  two  sons  of  old  Kukby,  of  whom  we  spoke  for- 
merly, were  still  alive  and  remaining  in  Stirling,  and 
when  these  two  brothers  considered  well  their  state, 
and  the  fact  that  they  could  not  hold  the  Castle  for 
any  length  of  time  for  want  of  men  and  provisions,  750 
they  made  overtures  to  Earl  Malcolm  to  see  whether 
they  might  come  to  terms.  They  obtained  their  lives 
and  also  the  lives  of  those  with  them,  and  gave  up  the 
Castle,  and  then  passed  into  England  on  the  third  day 
after  Wallace  rode  from  them.  They  remained  full 
many  years  with  King  Edward,  but  came  again  to 
Scotland  during  Bruce's  wars.  The  town  took  in  hand 
to  keep  Stirling  Castle. 

In  Wallace's  fbook  mention  is  often  made  of  Bruce; 

to  defend  his    rights   Wallace    took     full     great    pains. 

Whereto  should  I  tarrv  lone:  here  ?     To  Wallace  forth-  „„„ 

JO  ,oo 

with   now  shortly   will   I   go. 

Duncan  of  Lorn  sent  Gilmichael  in  advance  as  a 
spy,  seeing  he  knew  all  the  country  well.  By  the  time 
our  party  had  passed  Strath  Fillan,  the  small  foot  folk 
began  each  to  feel  the  irksome  nature  of  the  march, 
and  the  horses  of  necessity  began  to  fail.  AVallace 
ther?fore  thought  it  best  to  make  a  selection  and  to 
divide  his  company. 

+  The  original  by  Blair  (in  Latin). 
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"  Good  men,"  he  said,  "  this  is  what  is  meet.  Should 
we  come  on  our  foes  in  broken  ranks,  we  may  take 
770  harm,  and  harm  our  foes  but  little.  It  seems  we  may 
not  be  able  to  assemble  before  them  in  complete  array. 
If  we  hinder  too  long  they  will  secure  a  plain  field, 
and  we  will  not  be  able  to  set  on  them  soon.  There- 
fore, a  portion  we  must  leave  to  follow  on.  With 
myself  our  power  shall  pass  on  in  three  companies." 

A  hundred  he  has  taken  first  by  himself,  of  West- 
land  men,  each  one  being  well  known  by  Wallace  to  be 
worthy.  To  Sir  John  Graham  he  appointed  as  many, 
and  five  hundred  to  Richard  of  Lundy,  with  whom  was 
780  Wallace  of  Ricardtoun  ;  he  was  ever  ready  to  under- 
take all  good  enterprises.  Five  hundred  were  left  who 
were  unable  to  go  with  them,  although  grieving  sorely 
at  having  to  remain.  Wallace's  army  then  began  to 
ascend  a  height,  and  soon  passed  out  of  their  sight  over 
a  mountain.  In  Glendochart  their  spy  met  them  again, 
and  with  him,  Lord  Campbell.  Our  people  thereupon 
were  right  fain.  A  blythe  meeting  it  was;  three  hun- 
dred he  led,   able   and  undaunted  men. 

He  comforted  them,   bidding  them  have   no   dread. 
790  '  Yon  beastly  folk,"  he  said,   "  want  both  weapons 

and  armour  ;    soon  they  will  flee,   and  we  shall  pursue 
them  sharply." 

Suddenly     they     came     to     Loch     Dochart.         Then 
Wallace  said  : 

'  Alive  we  shall  take  them  all  :    for  here  none  shall 
leave  his  fellow." 

He  sent  the  spy  to  see  the  entrance,  who  soon  found 
on  the  moss  a  scout  whom  Mac  Fadyan  had  sent  to 
scour  the  land ;  out  of  Craigmore  he  thought  to  go 
soo  that  day.  Gilmichael  followed  the  scout  with  a  good 
sword  which  cut  sharply  and  well  ;  made  quit  of  him, 
so  that  he  could  tell  no  tidings  ;  thus  Mac  Fadyan  lost 
his  outward  scout.  Then  Wallace's  host  alighted  and 
proceeded  on  foot,  leaving  their  horses,  though  good 
and  strong,  for  moss  and  crag  they  could  endure  no 
longer. 
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Then  said  Wallac 

"  Let  us  sec  who  goes  best." 

Through  the  moss  deliverly  they  went  and  then  took 
the    neck,    which    was    that    which    they    dreaded    most. 
By  the  end  of  the  shore  they  continued  to  proceed  four 
a-breast ,   until   at  last  they  were   all   assembled  within,  sio 
Tl]   ii    Lord   ( 'ampbell  said  : 

"We  have  secured  the  hold;  1  trow  to  God,  cold 
shall  their  awakening  be.  No  way  is  her?  by  which 
yon  pecple  may  flee  ;  but,  instead,  high  rocks,  and 
water  deep  and  gloomy." 

Eighteen  hundred  doughtv  men  of  war  without 
delav  attacked  Mac  Fadyan's  great  host,  fighting  openly 
in  front,  and  winning  many  great  advantages,  rushing 
on  the  alarmed  people  without  delay.  Hastily  form- 
ing again,  they  rushed  upon  them  the  second  time  :  th>  820 
greater  part  of  them  were  men  of  great  strength. 
Wallace's  good  men  so  stoutly  bestirred  themselves  thai 
they  bore  back  their  foes  five  acres'  breadth:-.  Low  in 
the  dust  they  caused  many  tyrants  to  kneel.  Wallace 
having  in  his  hand  a  good  steel  staff,  whomsoever  h  • 
hit  was  fiercely  struck  to  the  ground  :  thus  he  cleared 
round  about  him  a  good  rood  and  more.  Sir  John  the 
Graham  accomplished  worthy  deeds ;  good  Campbell 
also,  and  Richard  of  Lundy,  Adam  Wallace  and 
Robert  Boyd,  who  caused  fear  throughout  their  foes, 
'•where   deaths  were   dearly  sold.' 

The  terrible  dust  of  battle  was  dreadful  to  behold. 
Mac  Fadyan  made  so  strong  a  stand  with  his  Irish,  who 
were  hardy  and  courageous,  that  the  severe  conflict 
was  indeed  right  hard  and  perilous.  Immense  quan- 
tities of  blood  flowed  from  wounds  wide  and  deep. 
Stabbed  to  death,  lay  many  on  the  ground.  The  most 
intrepid  found  enough  of  fighting  there.  For  two  long 
hours  the  battle  raged.  Jop  himself  wist  not  very 
well  who  should  win.  But  Wallace's  men  would  not 
separate,  and  to  help  themselves  they  were  most  reso-  84° 
lutely  determined,  and  shed  abundance  of  Irish  blood. 
With    much    hard    fighting    they    at    length    made    gaps 
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throughout  the  ranks  of  the  enemy.  On  their  false 
foes  our  wicht  warriors  drove  so  fiercely  that  they  were 
no  longer  able  to  sustain  their  attacks.  The  men  of 
Ireland  then  made  to  flee  :  some  clambered  up  the 
crags,  others  floated  on  the  water.  Two  thousand  were 
drowned  without  hindrance.  Those  who  were  of  Scot- 
tish   birth    remained    on   the    battle    field,    and,    casting 

850  away  their  weapons,  fell  upon  their  knees,  and  with 
piteous  voices,  called  upon  Wallace  to  receive  them 
into  his  grace.  Grieved  he  was,  but  took  pity  upon 
them,  and  received  them  fair  with  full  serious  coun- 
tenance. 

:;hould   have   much   pity,"    he   said,     '  on    our 

own   blood  :    look  to  it  that  ye  slay  none  of  the   Scots 

who  yield.     Of  outlandish  men,  let  none  escape  alive." 

Mac  Fadyan  fled  in  spite  of  all  his  great  struggle  ; 

on  to  a  cave  within  a  cleft  of  a  rock  under  Cragmore, 

86(i  with   fifteen   is   he   gone. 


MACFADYAN    KILLED. 

Duncan  of  Lorn  requested  leave  from  Wallace  that 
he  should  pursue  Mac  Fadyan  with  his  worthy  men. 
Wallace  granted  him  leave  to  put  them  all  to  cLath. 
They  left  none  alive,  and  then  brought  t<>  Wallace  ALac- 
Fadvan's  head,  bearing  it  through  the  field  on  a  spear. 
Lord  Campbell  then  seized  it  by  the  hair  :  high  in 
Craigmcre  he  set  it  up,  placing  it  on  a  stone  for  the 
honour  of  Ireland. 

Those  happy  men  of  Scottish  birth  who  had  ob- 
tained his  grace,  Wallace  caused  to  be  sworn,  and  then 
870  restored  them  to  their  lands,  in  very  truth  ;  he  suffered 
none  to  be  slain  who  would  come  to  him  and  accept 
peace. 

After  this  deed  in  Lorn,  he  went  forth,  ruling  the 
country,   which  had   been  so  sorely  distressed. 
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COUNCIL   AT   ARDCHATTAN. 

In  Ardchattan  he  made  proclamation  that  he  would 
hold  a  council  there,  upon  which  many  men  assembled 
to  his  authority.  He  gave  all  Lorn  to  Duncan,  who 
was  wicht,  and  bade  him: 

'Hold  it   for   Scotland   with   the   Right,    and   thou 
shalt    well    enjoy   this   inheritance.      Thy    brother's   son  .M, 
at  London  has  a  greater  wage  ;    yet  if  he  will  come,  he 
shall    receive    his    lands.      I    would    lose    no    one    whom 
righteousness  may  save." 

Many  true  Scots  came  to  Wallace  at  Ardchattan  ; 
from  many  different  strongholds  they  assembled.  A 
good  Knight  came,  and  with  him  were  sixty  men.  He 
had  often  been  in  great  jeopardy  with  the  English,  and 
vet  had  never  been  dismaved.  He  ever  kept  himself 
free  from  making  submission  to,  or  compromise  with 
them;  keeping  himself  free,  though  King  Edward  had 
sworn  the  contrary.  Sir  John  Ramsay,  by  birth  the  S90 
lawful  heir  of  Ouchterhouse,  and  lord  of  other  lands, 
was  Sheriff  also,  as  recorded  in  my  \ book  :  of  noble 
blood,  and  unbroken  ancestry,  he  had  with  his  good 
chivalry,  maintained  his  independence  now  for  a  long 
while.  In  Strathearn  he  had  been  for  a  long  time, 
making  determined  opposition  against  his  keen  enemies  : 
he  won  his  subsistence  '  richt  wichtly  '  by  his  warfar?. 
To  him  and  his  the  Southerons  had  done  much  injury  : 
eschewing  ease  and  well-being  at  t  lie  cost  of  liberty,  he 
endured   the   consequent   great   distress. 

His  son  was  called  the  flower  of  §courtssy,  as  may  9  o 
be  seen  by  any  one  who  reads  the  story  of  the  short 
treaty  after  the  Bruce.  (Or  the  short  treatise  after 
the  story  of  the  Bruce).  He  ruled  wisely  and  well  both 
in  time  of  war  and  also  in  peace  :  his  name,  in  sooth, 
was  Alexander  Ramsay.  When  war  was  proclaimed. 
at  once  to  arms  he  went,  and,  under  the  crown,  proved 
himself  one  of  the  best:  in  times  of  peace,  to  court  li 
ness  he  went  :  but  to  gentrice  he  took  no  further  heed. 
Whatever    gentleman    had    not    had    former    ex]>erience 

%  i.e.,  The  book  in  latin  received  by  Blind  ILirrv.  and  from  which  In-  composed 
his  epic  poem.  §  Courtliness. 
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910  with   Ramsay   in   courtliness,   esteemed    him    as    of    no 
account,   yet 

Freedom  and  Truth  he  had  as  nun  require, 
And  since  Jii.->  time  there's  been  no  better  Squire. 

Roxburgh  stronghold  he  won  right  manfully,  and 
then  held  it  for  a  long  time  until  traitors  plotted  and 
caused  his  death.  I  cannot  tell  you  the  circumstances: 
from  such  things  I  will  pass  at   present. 

I  have  been  blamed,  to  tell  the  truth,  regarding 
this  statement,  and  therefore  will  but  lightly  pass  this 
tale  :  but  it  was  an  event  openly  spoken  of,  and  for  such 
I  trow  they  ought  not  to  deem  me  worthy  of  blame. 
Of  good  Alexander,  therefore,  just  now  I  say  no 
more.  His  father  came,  as  has  been  already  stated, 
and  Wallace  was  greatly  cheered  by  getting  his  help, 
for  well  could  he  do  his  foes  great  harm.  '  In  warfare 
he  was  of  great  avail  :  busy  and  true  :  both  sober, 
wicht  and  wise.' 

A  good  prelate,  also  sought  to  Ardchattan  ;  of  his 
lordship,  at  that  time,  he  enjoyed  nothing.  This  worthy 
clerk,  who  was  of  high  lineage,  of  St.  Clair  blood,  was 

930  not  yet  forty  years  old.  He  was  chosen  with  the 
Pope's  consent  to  be  lord  bishop  of  Dunkeld,  but  the 
English  who  had  seized  all  Scotland,  suffered  him  to 
enjov  but  a  small  part  of  that  benefice.  When  he  saw 
so  well  that  it  was  useless  to  make  a  complaint,  to  save 
his  life,  he  dwelt  for  three  years  in  Bute  :  lived  as  he 
might,  and  always  maintained  a  good  part,  under  the 
protection  of  James,  at  that  time,  Lord  Steward,  until 
good  Wallace  who  wen  Scotland  with  painful  struggles, 

940  restored  this  lord  to  his  living  again,  as  well  as  many 
more,  who  for  long  had  been  overthrown,  and  whom 
Wallace   also   restored  to  their  lawful   rights. 

The  small  army,  spoken  of  before,  which  Wallace 
left  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  now  came  to  the  field 
where  Mac  Fadyan  bad  been,  and  took  what  was  left 
of  bright  armour  and  weapons,  and  then  passed 
through  Lorn  in  as  good  array  as  they  might  :    of  their 
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number,  not  one-  man  was  lost.     On   the  fifth  day  they 
arrived    at    Ardehattan,    where    Wallace    was    encamped  950 
with   good    men   many    a   one.       He    welcomed   them    in 
good   terms,   saying,    they   were    right    '  meikle     for    to 
pryse.' 

All  true  Scots  he  honoured  in  these  wars  ;  freely 
bestowing  what  he  had  won,  and  keeping  no  gear  for 
himself. 

When  Wallace  would  sojourn  there  no  longer,  they 
marched  from  Ardehattan  through  the  country  to 
Dunkeld  with  good  men  of  renown  :  his  chief  thoughts 
now   were  set  entirely  on  *St.   Johnston. 


WALLACE   TAKES   ST.    JOHNSTON. 

He  summoned  Ramsay,   that  good  Knight   of  great 
avail,    and    seriously    deliberating    with    him,    besought  960 
of  him  his  best  counsel.     Wallace  said: 

'  I  have  at  present  in  remembrance  my  former 
experiences  in  St.  Johnston,  where  in  the  hazard  of 
war  I  lost  my  men :  for  each  of  ours,  however,  we 
always  killed  ten  of  the  English.  Yet  methinks  that 
this  is  not  sufficient  amends,  and,  ere  we  pass  from  this 
district,  I  would  essay  to  let  them  know  this  who  wrong- 
fully  occupy  that  town." 

Then  Ramsay  said: 

'That    town    they    cannot    defend.      The    walls    are 
low  although  the  moat  is  deep.     You  have  enough  men, 
who  shall  so  encumber  them,  and  fill  up  the  moat,  that  970 
ye   may   openly   attack    them    all    together,    a   thousand 
across  at    once :     against    this    host    they    shall     never' 
defend  yon  town.' 

Wallace  was  glad  to  receive  such  comforting  assur- 
ances, and  talking  in  this  manner  they  rode  on  to 
Dunkeld.  There  they  lodged  pleasantly  four  days  while 
they  got  their  ordinance  prepared.  Ramsay  caused  fche 
best  wrights  of  the  district  to  make  strong  wooden 
frames,  which  he  gave,  when  finished,  in  charge  of  men 

Perth. 
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980  to  float  them  down  the  water,  until  they  arrived  at  the- 
place  wanted.  Sir  John  Ramsay  guided  them  right 
well,  ruling  them  also  according  to  his  will.  The  great 
army  then  went  about  the  town  on  all  sides,  and  with 
earth  and  stones  they  soon  filled  up  the  trench.  Then 
laying  hurdles  on  strong  and  lengthy  planks,  they  thus 
accomplished  a  wide,  roomy  passage  to  the  walls. 
Many  fbestials,  right  strong,  they  set  up,  and  then 
good  men-at-arms  passed  on  to  the  assault.  Sir  John 
the    Graham    and    Ramsay,    who   were    wicht,    besieged 

990  the  turret  bridge  with  all  their  might.  Wallace  him- 
self, with  men-at-arms,  assailed  them  at  the  centre  of 
the  town.  The  Southerons,  on  that  occasion,  made  a 
good  defence  with  their  artillery,  which  was  dreadful 
to  sustain.  With  arblast  guns,  and  stones,  and  with 
hand  trims,  right  fiercely  they  met  the  attack  and  pierced 
the  men-at-arms  with  spears.  The  worthy  Scots,  who 
were  keen  and  terrible  in  battle,  when  they  got  to  hand 
to  hand  combat,  soon  wet  their  weapons  with  the 
Southeron  blood.  Yet  the  English,  who  were  good 
men-at-arms,  withstood  them  boldlv.  But  their  utmost 
efforts  were  all  in  vain.  Thi'ough  sheer  force  the  Scots 
burst  in  amongst  them  ;  soon  a  thousand  men  passed 
over  the  walls.  In  the  town  there  now  arose  hideous 
noise  and  outcries.  Ramsay  and  Graham  have  now 
reached  the  turret,  and  entering,  a  great  conflict  en- 
sued.     A   true  squire,   Ruthven  by  name,  came  to  the 

1"1"  assault  with  Sir  John  the  Graham  ;  with  him  were 
thirty  men,  who,  with  their  hard  steel  weapons,  proved 
themselves  to  be  doughty  warriors  amongst  their  foes. 
When  the  Scots  assembled  on  either  side  of  them,  no 
« Southeron  could  sustain  their  dreadful  blows.  Soon 
two  thousand  of  Southeron  blood,  who  lay  stabbed  in 
the  street,  were  trodden  under  foot.  Sir  John  Stewart, 
who  saw  that  the  town  wTas  now  completely  lost,  took 
to  flight  without  delay.  Down  the  water  in  a  light 
barge,  with  sixty  men  he  sought  shelter  at  Dundee. 

1020  Wallace  remained  in  St.  Johnston  until  the  morning 
of  the  fourth   day.    and  left  none  remaining  who  were 

t  Wooden  erections  to  scale  the  walls. 
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of  English  birth.  Treasure  they  got  in  gold  and  other 
goods,  and  replenished  the  town  with  those  of  Scottish 
birth.  He  made  Ruthven  their  Captain,  and  for  his 
heritage,  gave  him  all  Strathearn  to  fee,  and  made 
him  Sheriff  of  the  town.  Then  Good  Wallace  left  and 
took  his  journey  to  the  north. 

En  Aberdeen  he  caused  it  to  be  proclaimed  that  he 
would  hold  a  council  to  which  true  Scottish  men  were  lo30' 
at  once  to  assemble.  He  rode  to  Coupar  (Angus)  to 
examine  the  Abbey  there  :  the  English  Abbot  had  fled 
from  thence.  AVithout  delay  Bishop  Sinclair  met  them 
at  Glammis,  and  then  rode  forth  with  them.  That 
night  they  lodged  in  Brechin,  and  next  morning, 
Wallace  having  caused  them  to  be  properly  armed, 
displayed  abroad  the  banner  of  Scotland,  with  noble 
men  in  attendance  in  good  array.  He  issued  a  distinct  l 
proclamation  that  no  safety  would  be  granted  to  those 
of  Southeron  blood  wherever  thev  could  be  overtaken 


WALLACE    DESTROYS    THE    ENGLISH 
AT    DUNNOTTAR. 

Throughout  the  Mearns  they  rode  in  battle  array. 
The  English,  who  durst  not  abide  their  advance,  fled 
in  fear  before  the  army  to  Dunnottar,  a  small  promon- 
tory jutting  out  into  the  sea:  no  further  out  of  the 
country  could  they  get.  There  they  gathered  until 
their  numbers  reached  four  thousand  ;  to  the  Kirk 
they  ran,  thinking  there  they  should  obtain  quarter. 
The  rest  of  them  remained  upon  the  rock.  Then  the 
bishop  began  to  make  entreaty  for  their  lives  and  per-  in.,. 
mission  for  them  to  leave  Scotland  ;  but  J  they  were 
afraid   and   durst  not     trust    them.        Wallace     hastilv 

J 

caused  all  to  be  set  on  fire  and  burnt  up  the  Kirk  and 
all  who  were  within,  while  the  remainder  ran  out  over 
the   rock   with   great  clamour. 

X  The  Scots  (/). 
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'  Some  hung  to  crags  richt  dolefully  to  dee  : 
Some  leaped,  some  fell,  some  floteryt  into  the  sea. 
No  Southeron  was  left  alive  intil  that  hauld, 
And  those  within  the  Kirk  they  burnt  topowther  cauld.1 

When  this  deed  was  done,  many  of  the  Scots  fell  down 
loco  on  their  knees  and  asked  the  bishop  for  absolution. 
Then  Wallace  laughed,  and  said : 
'  I  forgive  you  all.     Are  ye  men  of  war,  and  repent 
for  so  small  a  matter  ?     They  rued  not  how  they  did  to 
us   iii   the   town   of   Ayr,   where   they   hanged   our  true 
barons." 


WALLACE    BURNS   A    HUNDRED    SHIPS 
BELONGING  TO   THE    ENGLISH. 

Quickly  they  passed  on  to  Aberdeen,  where  the 
English  were  busily  making  preparation  to  remove.  A 
hundred  ships,  each  having  rudder  and  oars,  were  lying 
in  haven  there,  ready  to  carry  away  their  goods;  but 
Wallace's  army  came  suddenly  upon  them,  and  of  all 
that  great  company  of  troops,  there  escaped  none; 
except  several  servants,  none  were  left  alive.  At  an  ebb 
tide  the  Scots  rushed  upon  them,  and  taking  out  the 
gear  they  set  the  ships  on  fire  ;  as  for  the  men  on  shore, 
them  they  battered,  bones  and  flesh.  None  got  away 
but  priests,  wives,  and  children  ;  whoso  gainsaid  them 
escaped   not  without   harm. 

Wallace  now  rode  on  to  Buclian  Castle,  where  Lord 
Beaumont  was  appointed  to  reside.  Only  a  short  while 
before  this  he  had  been  made  Earl  ;  he  did  not,  how- 
ioso  ever,  enjoy  it  long  for  all  his  great  threatenings.  When 
he  knew  with  certainty  that  Wallace  was  approaching, 
he  left  the  country  and  passed  to  Slanis,  and  from 
thence  he  again  fled  by  ship  to  England. 

Wallace  rode  openly  throughout  the  northern  parts 
of  Scotland,  and  at  Cromarty  they  slew  a  great  many 
of  the  English.  Worthy  Scots  now  joined  him  readily, 
and   again  returning,   he  came  back  to  Aberdeen  with 
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his   exulting   army   upon    Lammas   eve,   and   settled   the 
country   as   he   considered   right. 


WALLACE  BESIEGES  DUNDEE  CASTLE. 

After  this   he  passed   on   to   Dundee,   and   caused   a  109a 
siege   to   be   made    against   the   strong   castle   there.      I 
leave  them  there,   and   further  we  will  go. 

Sir  Aymer  de  Valence  with  his  household,  hastily 
went  into  England  ;  leaving  Bothwell,  the  heritage  of 
Murray,  he  then  took  only  King  Edward's  wage  ;  thus 
his  own  country  he  forsook  for  evermore.  Great  reports 
he  gave  regarding  Wallace's  deeds.  Also,  the  English 
who  lamented  their  condition,  related  who  had  lost  110o 
their  lives,  and  who,  their  lands  and  their  goods. 
Edward,  at  that  time,  could  not  go  himself  into  Scot- 
land, and  sent  Cressingham,  who  was  his  treasurer,  and 
with  him,  the  Earl  of  Warren.  Giving  them  charge 
of  a  great  host,  right  well  equipped,  he  commanded 
them  to  ride  into  Scotland.  They  were  ordered  to 
remain  at  Stirling  until  he  was  able  to  follow  with 
ordinance  from  England.  Scotland  he  thought  to  §'take 
in  hand  '   again.      The   army  marched  onwards,   having 

but  little   dread   with   regard   to   their   expedition,    and 

1110 
Earl  Patrick  received  them  at  the  Tweed.     For  a  long 

time  he  had  borne  malice  against  Wallace,  and  now  it 
was  much  increased.  It  chanced  that  during  the  vari- 
ous struggles  of  the  times,  his  wife  held  Dunbar  through 
the  support  given  to  her  by  Wallace's  forces;  but  with 
his  troops  Earl  Patrick  had  won  his  castle  again  a  long 
time  before  this,  yet  he  could  not  cease  opposing 
Wallace  in  manv  instances,  and  supplying  the  English 
with  all  his  ability,  working  great  injustice  and  injury 
to   Scotland. 

Their  muster  was  dreadful  to  behold  ;  it  consisted 
of  sixty  thousand  fighting  men.  They  passed  on  to 
Stirling  ere  they  cared  to  halt,   and  laid  siege  to  Earl 

i  ize  upon— subdue. 
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Malcolm,  and  thought  to  obey  their  King's  command  : 
but  Good  Wallace  wrought  for  a  different  issue. 

Dundee  he  left,  making  a  good  Captain  keep  that 
castle  of  stone  with  two  thousand,  who  were  composed 
of  Angus  men  and  citizens  of  Dundee.  That  same 
night  he  went  to  St.  Johnston,  and  on  the  morrow  he 
rode  to  Sherriffmuir :  there  awhile  they  abode,  in 
good  array. 


BATTLE   OF  STIRLING   BRIDGE. 

To  Sir  John  the  Graham  and  Ramsay,    '  who  were 
wicht,'   Wallace  said: 

'  This  is  my  real  mind — too  much  it  is  to  proffer 
battle  to  the  English  in  an  open  field  unless  we  hav© 
some  advantage." 

Sir  John  the  Graham  said : 

'  With    less     forces     we     have     undertaken     such     a 
hazard,  and  it  ha:  gone  well.' 

Then  Wallace  said : 
'  Where  such  events  come  to  pass  through  necessity, 
1140  we  should   thank   God   who  makes   us   to  speed.        My 
purpose   is   to   be   near   the   bridge    and   work   for   them 
some  subtle  jeopardy." 

Ramsav  answered  : 

'  The  bridge  we  may  keep  well  :    of  the  ways  about 
here,  the  Southerons  have  but  little  knowledge.' 

Wallace  sent  Jop  to  arrange  the  battle  for  Tuesday 
next  without  hindrance.  On  Saturday  they  rode  on 
to  the  bridge,  which  was  of  good  plain  board,  well  made 
and  jointed,  having  placed  watches  to  see  that  none 
1150  passed  from  the  army.  Taking  a  wright,  the  most 
able  workman  there,  he  ordered  him  to  saw  the  plank 
in  two  at  the  *mid  streit,  so  that  no  one  might  walk 
over  it.  He  then  nailed  it  up  quickly  with  hinges, 
and  dirtied  it  with  clay,  to  cause  it  to  appear  that 
nothing  had  been  done.  The  other  end  he  so  arranged 
that  it  should  lie  on  three  wooden  rollers,  which  were- 

'   Middle  stretch. 
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so  placed,  that  when  one  was  out  the  rest  would  fall 
down.  The  wright,  himself,  he  ordered  to  sit  there 
underneath,  in  a  cradle,  bound  on  a  beam,  to  loose  the  neo 
pin  when  Wallace  let  him  know  by  blowing  a  horn 
when  the  time  wa  come.  No  one  in  all  the  army 
should   be  allowed  to  blow  but  he  himself. 

The  fday  of  the  great  battle  approached;  for  power, 
the  English  would  not  fail;  they  were  ever  six  to  one 
against  Wallace.  Fifty  thousand  made  for  the  place 
of  battle,  the  remainder  abiding  at  the  Castle;  both 
field  and  Castle  they  thought  to  conquer  at  their  will. 
The  worthy  Scots  upon  the  other  side  of  the  river,  took  1170, 
the  plain  field  on  foot. 

Hugh  Cressingham  leads  on  the  vanguard  with 
twenty  thousand  likely  men  to  see.  Thirty  thousand 
the  Earl  of  Warren  had,  but  he  did  then  as  wisdom 
did  direct,  all  the  first  army  being  sent  over  before  him. 
Some  Scottish  men,  who  well  knew  this  manner  of 
attack,  bade  Wallace  sound,  saying  there  were  now 
enough.  He  hastened  not,  however,  but  steadily  ob- 
served the  advance  until  he  saw  Warren's  force  thickly 
crowd  the  bridge.  Then  from  Jop  he  took  the  horn 
and  blew  loudly,  and  warned  John  the  wright,  who 
thereupon  struck  out  the  roller  with  skill  ;  when  the 
pin  was  out,  the  rest  of  it  fell  down.  Now  arose  an 
hideous  outcry  among  the  people,  both  horses  and  men 
falling  into  the  water.  The  hardy  Scots,  who  now 
would  no  longer  remain  passive,  set  on  the  rest  of  them, 
with  strokes  grievous  and  sore.  Be  assured  of  their 
victory  over  those  who  had  crossed  the  bridge.  At  the 
fore-front  of  the  battle  these  proved  themselves  hardily  : 
Wallace  and  Graham,  Boyd,  Ramsay  and  Lundy  ;  all  ngo, 
in  the  dust  of  war,  fast  fighting  their  foes  face  to  face. 
The  Southeron  army  retreated  from  the  position  which 
they  had  taken  at  first,  five  acre  breadths  and  more. 

CRESSINGHAM    SLAIN. 
On  foot,   and  bearing  a  great  sharp  spear,   Wallace 

*  September  11th,  1297. 
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went  amongst  the  thickest  of  the  press.  He  aimed  a 
stroke  at  Cressingham  in  his  corslet,  which  was  brightly 
polished.  The  sharp  head  of  the  spear  pierced  right 
through!  the  plates  and  through  his  body,  stabbing 
1200  him  beyond  rescue ;  thus  was  that  chieftain  struck 
down  to  death.  With  the  stroke  Wallace  bore  down 
both  man  and  horse. 

The  English  army  although  ready  for  battle,  lost 
heart  when  their  chieftain  was  slain,  and  many  openly 
began  to  flee.  Yet  worthy  men  abode  in  the  place  until 
ten  thousand  were  slain.  Then  the  remainder  fled,  not 
able  to  abide  longer  ;  seeking  succour  in  many  direc- 
tions, some  east,  some  west,  and  some  fled  to  the 
north.  Seven  thousand  full  at  once  floated  in  the  Forth, 
1210  plunged  into  the  deep  and  drowned  without  mercy ; 
none  were  left  alive  of  all  that  fell  army. 

Of  Wallace's  army,  no  man  of  note,  except  Andrew 
Murray,  was  slain  in  that  fierce  battle.  The  rest  of 
the  army  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Forth,  seeing  that 
their  own  men  were  lost,  rapidly  fled,  '  as  fire  does  off 
flint.'  They  left  the  district,  Castle,  and  town  of  Stir- 
ling, and  with  great  haste  sped  on  their  flight  to 
Dunbar. 

When  Wallace's  army,  through  their  might,  had 
1220  thus  won  the  field,  they  took  up  the  bridge  and  un- 
loosed good  John  the  Wright,  and  then,  with  wonderful 
alacrity,  followed  hard  on  the  fugitives.  Also  Earl 
Malcolm,  who  now  issued  from  the  Castle  with  his 
Lennox  men,  hastened  with  good  speed  to  assist  in  the 
chase.  Ever  by  the  way  they  caused  many  of  the 
Southerons  to  bleed,  and  in  the  Torwood  full  many 
they  slew. 

The  Earl  of  Warren,  who  furiously  fled  with  Cors- 
patrick,  his  ready  guide,  on  changes  of  horses,  rode 
straight  through  the  land  to  Dunbar :  but  few  they 
123o  led  with  them,  many  being  slain  who  were  tardy  in 
their  flight.  Many  of  the  Scottish  horses,  which  had 
now  run  wonderfully  long,  gave  out,  being  unable  to 
go  farther.     Wallace   and  Graham  ever  kept   together, 
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and  at  Hathyntoun  they  made  great  slaughter  of  the 
English,  whose  horses  had  tired  out.  When  Ramsay 
arrived,  good  Wallace  was  right  glad.  With  him  were 
Boyd  and  Richard  of  Lundy  :  three  thousand  complete 
they  were,  of  good  chivalry.  Also  they  found  Adam 
Wallace  of  Ricardtoun,  with  Earl  Malcolm,  at  Hathyn-  1240 
toun. 

The  Scots  being  now  wearied  with  the  slaughter,  the 
two  chieftains  were  now  able  to  escape  to  Dunbar,  but 
full  heavy  of  heart  by  reason  of  their  great  defeat. 
Wallace  followed  them  until  they  got  into  that  strong- 
hold. Of  their  best  men,  including  the  renowned  • 
Cressingham,  twenty  thousand  were  dead,  beyond 
redemption.  Beside  Beltoun  Wallace  turned,  it  being 
vain  at  that  time  to  follow  any  more.  They  lodged 
for  the  night  in  Hathyntoun,  and  upon  the  morrow  I25(> 
passed  right  on  to  Stirling.  The  assumption  day  of 
Mary  fell  on  that  date; 

"  Aye  loved  be  our  Lady  of  her  Grace  ! 
Convoyer  oft  She  was  to  good  Wallace, 
And  helped  him  in  many  sundry  place." 

After  this  battle.  Wallace  hastened  to  take  a  great 
oath  of  all  the  barons,  who,  with  good  will,  would 
come  to  his  presence,  he  also  bade  them  stand  on  their 

defence. 


SIR   JOHN    MENTEITH    TAKES   OATK 
TO    WALLACE. 

Sir   John   Menteith,    at   that  time   Lord   of   Arran,  v 
came  to   Wallace  and  made  a   plain   record  :    with  wit- 
ness, he  bound  himself  there  by  oath,  loyally  to  abide 
by  Wallace  and  Scotland. 

Whosoever  would  not  apply  to  Wallace  with  free 
will,  he  punished  rigorously  by  force;  part  of  them 
he  put  to  dpath,  and  part  he  put  in  prison  strong;  great 
report   of   him   rang   throughout   both   countries. 

Dundee   they   now   soon   got   with    a  short  treaty — 
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with  their  lives  only,  the  garrison  fled  by  sea. 
1270  The  English  Captains  who  held  any  Castles  in  Scot- 
land, now  left  them  free  and  fled  out  of  the  country. 
Within  ten  days  after  this  no  English  Captain  was  left 
in  Scotland,  except  in  Berwick  and  the  strong  Castle 
of  Roxburgh.  Yet  these  also  Wallace  thought  to  bring 
'  to  the  RIGHT.' 


CHRYSTAL   OF   SEATOUN. 

At  that  time  there  was  a  worthy  and  true  baron, 
called  good  Chrystal  of  Seatoun.  He  had  dwelt  in 
Jed  wood  forest  for  safeguard,  and  well  could  he  hold 
his  own  against  the  Southerons.  As  an  outlaw  he  had 
lived    there    without    hindrance:     Edward    could    never 

1280  get  him  to  change  from  his  Scottish  faith.  Herbottell, 
who  fled  from  Jedwood  Castle,  wicht,  towards  Eng- 
land, was  met  by  Seatoun,  who  with  his  forty  men 
against  eight  score  of  the  English,  risked  the  battle 
and  obtained  a  great  victory.  He  slew  that  Captain 
and  many  warlike  men.  Full  great  riches  he  won  in 
that  adventure,  household  stuffs  and  gold,  which  they 
had  kept  many  a  day  and  now  were  removing  with 
them  to  England.     Jedwood  he  took,  leaving  Ruthven 

1J'"  as  Captain,  subject  to  Wallace's  approval.  Bold 
Seatoun  then  repaired  to  Lothian.  In  this  story  you 
may  hear  more  of  him,  and  also  in  '  the  Bruce,'  whoever 
lik.s  to  read ;  he  was  with  Bruce  in  many  terrible 
actions. 

Good  Wallace  full  thoughtfully  considered  how  he 
should  rule  the  country  by  wise  and  worthy  men.  He 
made  Captains  and  Sheriffs,  those  who  were  good  men, 
partly  of  his  own  kindred,  and  also  of  other  true 
families.     For  Edinburgh,  he  appointed  his  dear  cousin, 

1300  the  Crawford,  ever  worthy  and  true,  making  him 
Keeper  with  noble  men  at  a  wage.  He  had  good 
heritage  then  in  Manuel. 

SCOTLAND,  which  so  long  had  been  in  grief,  was 
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now  free  :  won  by  Wallace  from  our  false  and  fierce 
enemies.  lie  now  reigned  in  Scotland  as  Great  Gov- 
ernor, awaiting  the  time  his  lawful  King  should  come, 
who  now  was  held  in  bondage  by  the  English,  kept  by 
them  now  for  so  long  a  time  from  his  own  rightful 
crown. 

Krpl'icit    liber  Septimus 
Et   incipit   Octavus. 
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A   PARLIAMENT   IS   HELD   AT   PERTH   TO  WHICH 
CORSPATRICK   REFUSES  TO   COME. 

'FIVE  MONTHS  Scotland  stood  thus,  in  goodly  rest. 
A  Council  was  proclaimed,  and,  as  it  was  thought  to 
be  the  b  t  arrangement,  it  was  fixed  to  be  held  in  St. 
Johnston  :  there  assembled  clerk,  baron,  and  burgess. 
But  Corspatrick  would  not  come  at  their  summons,  and 
abode  in  Dunbar,  scorning  them  all.  Many  speeches 
were  made  in  that   Parliament   concerning  him. 

Then  Wallace  said  : 
'  Will  you  consent  hereto  :    forgive  him  freely  for  all 
10  things  that  are  past  on  condition  that  he  will  come  and 
acknowledge    his    trespass,    and     undertake,   from    this 
time   forward,   loyally  to  support  onr  crown." 

All  agreed  to  this  proposal,  clerk,  burgess,  and 
baron  :  and  with  the  full  consent  of  the  whole  Parlia- 
ment, these  terms  in  writing  were  sent  to  him.  Thus, 
right  humbly,  they  commended  themselves  to  him,  and 
besought  him  in  fair  terms,  as  a  peer  of  the  realm,  to 
come  and  taxe  a  place  in  the  Government  of  the 
country. 

Lightly,  as  it  were  in  scorn,  he  laughed,  and  said: 

'  He  had  seldom  seen  such  a  message.  That  Wallace 
should  now  reign  as  Governor  ;  here  is  great  default  of 
a  good  prince  or  a  king.  That  '  King  of  Kyle  '  I  can- 
not understand  :  I  never  held  a  furrough  of  land  from 
him.  That  batchelor  trows,  as  Fortune  has  shewn  her 
wheel,  so  it  shall  last.  It  shall  not  be  well  with  him 
for  long.  But  to  you,  lords,  if  ye  will  understand  me, 
I  would  inform  you  that  I  owe  you  no  allegiance,  or 
obligation  to  make  a  bond.     Also.  I  am  free  to  govern 
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in  this  country,  lord  of  my  own,  as  ever  was  a  prince 
or  king.  In  England  also,  I  have  great  possessions  in  30 
land,  for  manrent  of  which,  no  man  shall  crave  me. 
What  would  you  more  ?  I  warn  you  I  am  free  j  as 
for  your  summons,  from  me  ye  shall  get  nothing 
further.' 

This  reply,  in  writing,  he  sent  back  to  St.  Johnston, 
and  it  was  openly  laid   before  the  lords. 

When  Wallace  heard  that  the  Earl  had  made  such 
an  answer,  a  hot  fiery  indignation  took  hold  of  him  by 
reason  of  his  iiigh  spirit,  Well  he  wist  that  only  one 
King  could  reign  in  Scotland  at  a  time. 

"A    King    of    Kyle!"      For    thus    he    had    termed  40 
Wallace.      "Lords,"   he  said,   "this  is  an  *'  uncouth' 
case.     If  he  be  suffered,  then  are  we  worse  than  before." 
Pie  then  rose  up  and  made  to  pass. 
"  God  has  allowed  us  to  do  so  for  the  rest ;    in  faith, 
in  life  or  death  we   shall  have  him   also,   or  force  him 
to  acknowledge  who  it  is  he  owns  as  his  lord;    or  else, 
in  the  records  of  history,  to  us  it  shall  be  a  shame.     I 
vow  to  God  he  shall   not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  thih 
realm  at  ease,  unless  one  of  us  shall  die,  or  else,  unless  ,, 
he    comes    and    owns    his    lawful    King.      This    scornful 
answer  he  shall  sorely  repent  if  power  fails  not,   cr  in 
the  quarrel  I  shall  end   my  life.      Since  in   this  world, 
no   rest   is   appointed   for  me,   now   God   be   our   Judge, 
lie  knows  best  the  Right." 

Wallace  would  no  longer  tarry  at  that  Council,  and 
with    two    hundred    left    St.    Johnston,    instructing    the 
Council  ere  he  went  to  continue  at  their  duties,  and  to 
entertain  no  dread  with  regaro  to  him.     He  said: 
'  I  am  but  one,  and  for  a  good  cause  I  go." 
fhey   proceeded   by   the   most  direct    road   to   King-  60, 
horn,  and  on  the  morrow  crossed  the  Forth   and  went 
South,      hastening     onwards     with     wonderful      speed. 
Robert  Lauder  met  Wallace  at  Musselburgh,   from  th 
English   he    had   kept   his   place   well  ;     neither   knight, 
squire,  nor  lord,  could  inveigle  him  into  any  terms  with 
King  Edward,  or  any  sort  of  agreement  whatever.     He 

*  Note. — Current  word  still,  "  Unco." 
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was  right  glad  to  follow  in  pursuit  of  Earl  Patrick. 
Some  said  that  he  would  entrench  himself  before  the 
Bass.  Good  men  also  came  with  Chrystal  of  Seton ; 
Wallace's  force  now  numbered  four  hundred  warriors 
of   renown. 

A  squire,  Lyall,  who  knew  the  country  well,  came 
to  Wallace  beside  Linton,  with  twenty  men  :  and  he 
informed  Wallace  that  the  Earl  Patrick,  with  many 
a  stalwart  man,  had  made  his  fgathering  at  Cockburn's 
Path,  and  that  he  would  come  from  thence  and  march 
to  Dunbar  without   delay. 

Then  Lauder  said  : 
'  It   were   best,    methinks,    to   hasten    and    to   enter 
Dunbar  before  him.'' 

Wallace  answered  : 
We  may  ride  at  our  leisure  :  with  yon  force  he 
thinks  to  abide  the  battle.  You  should  well  under- 
stand that  in  all  Scotland  there  is  no  hardier  lord  than 
he  :  might  he  be-  made  loyal  and  steadfast  to  a  King, 
by  his  skill  and  power  he  could  accomplish  a  great  deal ; 
but  wilfully  he  chooses  to  throw  himself  away.' 


WALLACE   FIGHTS  WITH    CORSPATRICK 

AT  DUNBAR. 

With  this  they  rode  forth  by  East  Dunbar,  where 
by  chance  they  were  informed  by  some  men  that  Earl 
Patrick,  who  had  been  warned  of  Wallace's  approach, 
had  chosen  a  field  near  Innerwick,  having  nine  hundred 
011  as  likely  men  as  might  be  picked.  Four  hundred  were 
with  Wallace,  in  the  Right,  and  soon  they  approached 
within  view. 

There  was  great  want  of  some  one  to  arrange  a  treaty 
between  them  and  thus  come  to  a  good  concord.  This 
was  soon  quite  apparent. 

Without  discussing  in  any  way  the  grounds  of  their 
quarrel,  on  either  side  they  rode  quickly  to  the  attack. 
The   conflict   was   hard    and    exceedingly    perilous,    and 

t  Rendezvous. 
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continued  a  long  time.  Many  deeds  of  chivalry  were 
done  :  many  died  there  who  were  of  gallant  Scottish 
family.  Of  this  quarrel  there  is  little  satisfaction:  L0° 
therefore  I  will  cease  to  recount  the  destruction 
wrought,  which  was  a  grievous  thing,  as  all  the  com- 
ants  were  of  the  one  nation.  At  last  Earl  Patrick 
ihe  field,  and  but  a  few  remained  with  him.  To 
Cockburn's  Path  they  went,  he  being  sorely  aggrieved 
at  the  I  his  men.     Wallace  made  no  delay,  and  at 

once  returned  to  Dunbar,  where  trustworthy  men 
informed  him  that  no  provisions  were  left  in  that 
stronghold,  nor  any  men  to  defend  it,  all  having  gone 
with  their  lord.  On  receiving  this  certain  intelligence,  no 
Wallace  took  Dunbar  at  his  will  and  gave  it  in  charge 
to         i  ol     Seton,     who    provisioned     it   well,    and 

placed  a  sufficient  number  of  men  in  it  for  its  defence. 
Or.    the   morrow,   Wallace,   who  would   not   fail   in   any 
undertaking,    with   his   three   hundred   sought   to   Cock- 
burn's    Pal  arl   Patrick   then   issued,   for  he   would 
not  abicl"          \]   <  e's  attack.      Soon  Wallace  set  a  range 
to  the    park,    but    Corspatrick    fled    to    Bonkill   Wood 
without   hindrance,   and   from  thence  he  went   to   Xor- 
ham.     When  Wallace  saw  that  it  might  not  be  better,  1-'° 
he  went  to  Coldstream  and  lodged  on  the  Tweed.     Earl 
Patrick    thereupon    passed     by    with     all     haste,    before 
Wal          'ill  a     i  mbled  his  reinforcements,  and,  without 
r  sting,   wenl    on  to  Ettrick   Forest.      Wallace   followed 
him    but    could    not   make   an   attack,    and   at  that   time 
it  was  useless  to  attempt  to  make  a  irange  ;    he  had  too 
small   a  force,   and  the  strength   was   thick   and  strong, 
it    hi;1             -11   miles  broad,    and   twice   as   long.      Earl 
Patrick   now  abode  at  rest    in   Gorkholm,   and   Wallace 
went   into  the  west  to  obtain  additional  forces.      Then, 
with  haste,  Earl  Patrick  made  preparation,  and  passed 
into   England   to   obtain   assistance.         Throughout  the 
land  he  marched  right  earnestly,  and  told  §Anton  Beck 
that    Wallace    was    approaching.      Wallace    before    this 
had  driven  Beck  out  of  Glasgow  and  had  slain  Percy, 
therefore   his   malice   was   the   greater  towards   him. 

t  A  company  to  search  out  the  place.  5  Bishop  of  Durham. 
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BRUCE  AND  BECK  ENTER  SCOTLAND 
WITH  AN  ARMY. 

Soon  Bishop  Beck  assembled  a  great  army  in  North- 
umberland in  dread  array,  and  then  they  urged  Bruce 
140  to  march  with  them  to  Scotland  and  win  his  own.  At 
that  time  Bruce  was  greatly  deceived  ;  he  was  made  to 
believe  that  Wallace  was  a  rebel  and  thought  to  win 
Scotland  for  himself. 

'  Full  false  they  were  and  ever  yet  have  been.' 
'  In  Wallace,  Loyalty  and  Truth  were  ever  seen.' 

It  was  to  defend  the  Right  that  he  had  taken  every- 
thing on  hand ;  he  thought  to  bring  the  Bruce  in 
freedom  to  his  own.  On  this  matter  I  will  not  tarry 
just  now. 

With  strong  forces  the  Southerons  sought  together ; 
they  assembled  from  Ouse  Water  right  on  to  the  Tweed. 

150  Their  land  force  numbered  thirty  thousand:  while 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne,  ships  were  sent  by  sea 
to  prevent  supplies  from  being  sent  to  Dunbar.  Then 
Earl  Patrick,  unhindered,  with  twenty  thousand, 
strongly  besieged  Dunbar.  The  Bishop  Beck  and 
Robert'  Bruce,  with  ten  thousand,  still  abod?  at 
Norham. 

By  this  time  Wallace,  who  had  been  labouring 
strenuously  in  Lothian,  came  with  five  thousand,  right 
well   equipped   and   all   in   bright  armour,   purposing   to 

160  rescue  the  bold  and  wicht  Set  on.  He.  lodged  that  first 
night  under  Yester.  Now  Hay  came  to  Wallace  with 
a  good  company  of  chivalry  ;  all  that  time  he  had  been 
in  Duns  forest  and  had  seen  the  coming  of  the  South- 
erons. Fifty  he  had,  active  men  of  war.  They  in- 
formed Wallace  of  Patrick's  great  array,  and  Hay  said  : 
"  Forsooth,  if  you  could  overthrow  him,  power 
against  the  Right  he  may  not  again  obtain.  My 
counsel  is  that  we  give  him  battle." 

170  Wallace  thanked  him  for  his  comfort  and  his 
counsel,  and  said  : 
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'  Friend   Hay,   in  this  cause  which   I   undertake,   so 
that  we  win,  I  reck  not.  to  meet  my  end — 

'  Ric-ht  sooth  it  is  that  i  anys  we  =mon  dee  ; 
Into  the  RicHT,  quha  sulci  in  terrour  be' 

Earl  Patrick  now  caused  a  messenger  to  go  to  Anton 
Beck  and  inform  him  of  Wallace's  approach.  The  bishop 
was  right  glad  to  hear  these  tidings,  as  he  was  fain  to 
have  amends  of  Wallace.  But  they  rode  on  further 
through  Lammermuir,  and  abode  in  ambush  near  the 
Spot  Muir,  as  Earl  Patrick  had  appointed  for  them. 
Wallace  had  no  warning  of  the  presence  of  Beck,  but 
being  in  nowise  hasty  in  his  action  with  his  advance 
guard,  at  that  time  he  put  both  him  and  his  in  dread. 
Scouts  passed  upon  swift  horses  and  now  the  approach 
of  Earl  Patrick  is  observed ;  leaving  the  Castle,  he 
marched  to  the  Muir  and  set  his  army  in  the  open 
battlefield.  Good  Seton  thereupon  issued  with  a  few 
soldiers  leaving  part  of  his  men  in  Dunbar.  Riding  igo 
on  to  Wallace,  he  placed  himself  on  the  side  of  The 
Right;  in  good  array  they  rode  on  to  the  Spot  Muir. 
Some  of  the  Scots  now  dreaded  the  Earl,  seeing  he  had 
so  many — twenty  thousand  against  so  few.  When  Jop 
perceived  the  fearful  odds,  he  counselled  Wallace  to 
delay  the  battle. 

'  Lose  not  your  men  thus,"  he  said,  "  but  ride  on 
to  some  strength,  and  I  shall  pass  on  and  bring  you 
reinforcements  ;  these  men  are  too  good  thus  lightly 
to   waste   in   war." 

Wallace  then  said  : 

'  In  truth  I  will  not  flee  for  four  of  his  while  I  have  20° 
one  against  them.     We  are  now  too  close  to  do  as  you 
propose  :     a    right    dangerous    chase    they    might    make 
after  us.     Here  are  twenty  who  to-day  with  this  army 
would  assault  him  although  I  were  away. 

'  Mbny  they  are,  for  God's  love  he  we  Strang  ; 
Yon  Southeron  folk  in  stour  will  nuelit  bide  lang." 

The    fierce    battle    joined.      Assaulting    violently    on 
either    side    there    arose    great    clamour    wherever    they 

(i)  Once.  (2)  Must  die. 
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rode.      There   was   a   terrible   melee   when   they   rushed 

210  together,  and  dreadful  strokes  they  earnestly  dealt  to 
each  other.  The  sharp  spears  quickly  pierced  through 
plates  of  armour,  and  many  were  cast  from  horseback 
to  the  ground;  soon  saddles  were  emptied,  leaving 
horses  without  masters ;  of  the  Southeron  side,  five 
thousand  were  borne  down.  Good  Wallace's  host  so 
hotly  engaged  the  foremost  of  them  that  the  remainder 
were  disposed  to  flee.  Earl  Patrick  so  fiercely  abode 
in  the  action  that  all  his  arnry  took  courage  from  his 
example;    he  was  opposed  to  Wallace  in  many  encoun- 

220  ters.  Wallace  knew  well  that  his  men  would  never  flee 
*for  any  living  power  while  they  kept  together  and  num- 
bered one  against  five.  In  that  great  strife  many  were 
hotly  handled  :  the  fell  blows,  the  fierce  and  severe 
struggle,  and  the  awful  stabbings,  made  many  grievous 
wounds  :  so  that  on  the  earth  the  blood  flowed  abund- 
antly. All  Wallace's  host  kept  in  a  circle  and  where- 
soever they  turned  they  made  great  slaughter.     Wallace 

.,.,,,  and  Graham,  and  worthy  Ramsay,  the  bold  Seton,  and 
Richard  of  Lundy,  also  Adam  Wallace  of  Ricardtoun, 
both  Hay,  and  Lyall,  and  many  good  and  renowned 
men ;  Boyd,  Barclay,  Bird,  and  Lauder,  who  were 
wickt,  struck  down  to  death  many  of  the  English.  But 
Earl  Patrick  fought  against  them  full  fiercely,  and  with 
his  own  hands  severely  smote  many  of  Wallace's  men. 
Our  men  thronged  eagerly  to  combat  him,  making  great 
gaps  here  and  there  in  his  army. 

The   English    plainly    began    to    flee,    but   just   then 

240  Bishop  Beck  suddenly  appeared  with  his  detachment, 
and  also  with  him  Robert  Bruce  against  his  own 
countrymen.  From  the  moment  that  he  recognised 
him,  Wallace  was  deeply  grieved.  On  account  of 
Bruce's  action  that  day  he  grieved  far  more  than  for 
all  the  rest  assembled  there.  The  ambushment  now 
opened  completely,  full  ten  thousand  doughty  men  of 
war.  The  fugitives  were  now  relieved  and  enabled  to 
renew  the  battle  in  which  so  many  had  been  injured. 
When   Wallace  was   aware  of  the  ambush   now   broken 
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he  thought  to  ride  at  one;'  out  of  the  field  with  his  250 
hi 'ii.  lmi  seeing  them  to  be  quite  able,  and  sound  in 
their  armour,  he  thought  ere  they  left,  to  daunt  the 
foremost  of  their  foes.  The  army  which  had  newly 
arrived  being  now  assembled  before  them,  on  either 
side  they  exchanged  heavy  and  desperate  blows.  The 
worth-  again  fought   so  fiercely  that  they  slew  a 

great  many  of  Anthony's  men  ;  but  that  tyrant,  being 
well  used  to  war,  did  much  harm  to  Wallace's  army. 
The  bold  Bruce  fought  so  dreadfully  that  through  260 
personal  strength  he  brought  many  of  the  Scots  down 
to  death.  To  resist  Bruce,  Wallace  pressed  on  quickly, 
but  the  English  passed  thickly  between  them,  and  Ear] 
Patrick  also  with  all  possible  haste,  sought  to  Wallace, 
and  on  the  thigh  piece,  gave  him  a  dreadful  stroke  carv- 
ing the  armour  plate  with  his  sharply  ground  sword, 
through  all  the  stuff,  wounding  him  somewhat.  But 
Wallace  thought  he  would  be  well  avenged,  and  fol- 
lowed him  quickly,  endeavouring  to  get  a  stroke  at  him. 
One  Maitland  then  passed  recklessly  between  them,  and  .,- , 
good  Wallace  struck  him  upon  the  head  through  cap 
and  brain,  bursting  the  bone  asunder;  with  that  stroke 
he  struck  him  down  to  the  ground  dead.  Thus  was 
Wallace  separated  from  his  men  and  alone  amongst  his 
foeo.  Abcut  him  sought  enemies  many  a  one,  and 
stabbed  his  horse  :  it  now  behoved  him  to  alight,  and 
defend  himself  as  ably  as  he  might. 

The     worthy    Scots,    who     now   might    withstand     no 
longer  these  large  reinforcements,  with  sore  hearts  rode     , 

O  O  •>>() 

out  of  the  field.  They  thought  that  Wallac  ■  wa  in 
their  company,  but  he  was  now  on  foot  in  the  midst  of 
his  eager  foes.  Great  room  he  made  about  him  with 
his  good  sword,  which  helped  him  in  his  need.  There 
was  no  one  so  strong,  who,  if  he  received  a  stroke  from 
Wallace,  was  able  ever  after  to  cause  any  Scot  trouble. 
Earl  Patrick,  well  skilled  in  war,  ordered  his  men  to 
bear  Wallace  down  with  spears.  Taking  a  sufficient 
number  of  fresh  and  unwounded  men,  they  attacked  290 
him  thus  while  he  had  no  shelter,  thrusting  fast  at  his 
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armour   on   either   side.      Wallace   hewed   the   heads   off 
the  spears  and  defended  himself  wisely. 

Of  all  this  the  worthy  Scots  knew  full  little,  but 
when  they  missed  their  chieftain  they  sought  to  good 
Graham.  Lauder,  Lyall,  and  Hay,  who  were  full  wicht 
and  bold  Ramsay,  a  worthy  Knight  indeed,  Lundy, 
and   Boyd,    and   Chrystal   of   Seton,   with   five   hundred 

300  ready  for  battle,  to  rescue  Wallace,  rode  full  rudely  in 
and  cleared  a  great  space  around  him.  The  Bishop 
Beck  was  borne  violently  to  the  earth.  At  this  rescue 
there  was  noisy  clamour,  and  ere  Beck  got  on  his  feet 
many  Southerons  were  slain.  Thus  they  rescued 
Wallace  out  of  that  press,  and  soon  mounted  him  on 
a  wicht  courser ;  in  full  force  they  rode  towards  a 
strength,  retreating  wisely  and  rescuing  many  a  man. 
The  Earl  Patrick  at  once  began  to  supply  men  to 
follow  them,  but  on  the  fleeing  Scots  he  could  do  but 

310  little  harm  at  that  time  ;  in  retreating,  good  Wallace's 
folk  kept  well  together.  The  five  hundred  already  men- 
tioned were  so  dreadful  in  their  deportment  that  none 
of  the  pursuers  durst  leave  his  fellows  ;  such  was  the 
defence  they  made  in  their  retreat.  Four  thousand 
complete,  in  front  of  Wallace's  host,  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  strength  :  thereby  his  comfort  was  the 
greater.  He  thought  to  hold  the  forest  of  Glaskadane. 
Earl    Patrick,    though   never   so   bold,   turned    again   to 

320  Beck  when  Wallace  thus  escaped,   cursing  Fortune  for 
■    this  mischance. 

"  The  field  he  won  and  seven  thmwiiid  they  lost. 
Dead  on  thatdav,  for  all  the  Bi.-hop's  hoast." 

Five  hundred  of  Wallace's  men  were  slain,  but  no 
chieftain  :    his  mourning  was  the  less. 

It  was  now  near  evening,  and  Beck  would  not  remain 
in  that  place,  and  they  quickly  marched  into  the 
Lammermuirs,  camping  for  the  night  where  they 
thought  it  would  best  avail,  for  well  he  believed  that 
the  Scots  would  make  an  assault  upon  them.  The 
830  country   people    quickly   gathered    to   Wallace    on    the 
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battlefield.  From  Edinburgh,  with  wicht  Crawfurd, 
there  came  three  hundred  in  their  bright  armour.  They 
rode  ou  to  Wallace  where  he  was  encamped  for  the 
night.  From  Tevictdaie  there  came  many  good  men, 
and  also  out  of  Jedwood  with  Ruthven,  they  assembled 
together  from  many  different  quarters.  Sir  William 
Lang,  Lord  of  Douglas,  came  to  Wallace  that  night 
with  four  score  men.  Twenty  hundred  fresh  men  in 
their  might,   assembled   that   night  to  avenge   them   on  34Q 

ir  foes.  These  good  men  were  not  present  on  the 
first  battlefield.  Wallace's  scouts  had  seen  their  adver- 
saries, and  had  observed  in  what  manner  they  were 
encamped  for  the  night.  After  supper  Wallace  made 
readv  without  delay,  and  with  haste  they  passed  into 
Lammermuir  :  soon,  in  good  array,  this  good  chivalry 
marched.  Wallace  divided  his  army  into  two  com- 
panies. He  appointed  three  thousand  to  be  under  the 
command  of  Sir  John  the  Graham,  and  Seton,  Lauder 
and  Hay  :  the  rest  he  took  under  his  own  command,  350 
and  with  him  there  were  Lundy,  Ramsay,  and  Douglas, 
Barclay,  and  Boyd,  and  good  Adam  Wallace 

By  this  time  daybreak  was  near  at  hand  :  bright 
Titan  began  to  make  his  presence  known.  The  Scottish 
host  now  soon  assembled  within  sight  of  their  enemies, 
who  were  unprepared  to  meet  them,  many  being  in 
disarra  Wallace    attacked    them    furiously,    and    the 

Scots  bore  themselves  so  well  at  the  onslaught  that  many  360 
of  their  foes  were  slain  on  the  spot.  They  arose  in 
ervnfusion,  many  fled,  and  some  were  smothered  on  the 
ground.  Great  noise  and  outcries  were  raised  amongst 
them.  Now  good  Graham  came  on,  strong  and  stalwart, 
and  joined  Wallace's  men,  and  together  they  set  them- 
30  awfully  on  the  south  portion,  that  the  terrified 
men  could  not  stand  against  them,  and  at  once  five 
thousand   of  the   Southerons  fled. 

The  worthy   Scots   behaved   in   such   style   that   Jop  370 
himself  said  they  were  f  to  be   extolled. 

Yet  Bishop  Beck,  that  dreadful  and  powerful  tyrant, 
continued  for  a  long  while  in  the  struggle.      A  certain 
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Knight  called  Skelton,  who  was  an  able  and  fierce 
soldier,  stood  before  him  in  his  bright  armour,  fighting 
bravely  and  well  to  defend  his  lord.  Lundy,  who 
observed  him,  determinedly  made  towards  him,  and 
with  his  good  sword  gave  him  a  stroke  athwart,  cutting 
his  neck  right  asunder,  armour  and  all.  The  rest  of 
the  English  in  that  place  were  astounded  when  they  saw 
that  the  bold  Skelton  was  dead,  killed  thus  by  the  "hand 
of  Lundy. 


CORSPATRICK  WITH  BECK  AND  BRUCE 
DRIVEN  OUT  OF  SCOTLAND. 

Upon  this  they  all  fled,  unable  to  continue  the  con- 
flict any  longer,  Patrick  with  Beck  riding  off,  and  Bruce 
also.  Five  thousand,  keeping  together,  made  all  haste 
to  reach  Xorham  Castle.  Our  men,  wicht  and  worthy, 
followed  hard  upon  them  and  put  many  of  these  fugi- 
tives to  death.  The  three  lords  sought  to  reach  the 
Castle  ;  those  left  of  the  army  they  brought  from  Eng- 
land  were   but   few  indeed.      In   this   campaign   twenty 

390  thousand  were  lost :  drowned,  and  slain  by  sword  and 
spear.  The  Scots  pressed  on  them  so  hard  at  the  Tweed, 
that  many  of  the  Southerons  entered  into  wrong  fords. 
When  they  got  into  Norham,  Wallace  returned.  For 
worthy  Bruce  his  heart  was  sore  :  rather  would  he  have 
had  him  at  large  and  free  to  take  our  crown,  than  to 
have  had  in  charge  of  fine  gold  more  than  was  found 
in  Troy  when  it   was  captured  by  the  Greeks 

Wallace    proceeded    then    to    enter    Patrick's    lands, 

410  and  with  many  awful  men,  he  quickly  wasted  it.  They 
took  out  the  goods  and  broke  clown  the  houses.  His 
seven  places  which  were  called  Meathouses  (houses  or 
castles  in  which  to  store  provisions)  Wallace  caused  to 
be  broken  down — every  one  of  these  large  buildings, 
both  in  the  Mearns  and  in  Lothian.  He  kept  none 
standing  except  Dunbar. 
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Marching  on  the  eighteenth  day  to  Edinburgh,  and 
on  the  morrow  again  marching,  Wallace  passed  on  to 
Perth  where  the  Council  was  assembled.  He  shewed 
to  the  barons,  how,  without  fail,  his  great  vow  had  been 
right  well  fulfilled.  Seeing  Earl  Patrick  had  said  that  n" 
he  held  nothing  from  Scotland,  he  had  compelled  him 
to  pass  on  to  a  master  :  he  had  been  forced,  therefor©, 
to  fly  to  King  Edward  for  support.  The  lords  were  glad 
and  welcomed  Wallace  heartily,  thanking  great  God 
for  this  happy  issue. 

Wallace  now  assumed  the  office  of  Governor  of  all 
Scotland,  the  entire  baronage  subscribing  their  concur- 
rence in  an  open  bond. 

He  then  divided  out  lands  to  the  good  men   about 

CD 

him,  who  had  perilled  their  lives  for  Scotland's  Right. 
He  gave  to  Lauder,  Staunton,  as  his  reward,  which  the  '-" 
Knight  Valence  had  held  in  heritage.  Bergame  Crook 
he  gave  to  Lyall,  a  wicht  supporter  ;  on  Scrymgeour 
also,  he  bestowed  a  full  good  reward.  Then  Wallace- 
town,  and  other  lands  with  it  ,he  dealt  out  to  worthy 
men,  with  nobleness. 

To  his  own  kindred  he  gave  no  heritage,  but  office 
only,  so  that  every  one  might  see  that  no  one  might 
justly  accuse  him  of  covetousness  :  he  waited  for  his 
reward  '  till  what  time  the  King  came  home.'  In  every 
action  he  studied  to  abide  in  accordance  with  the 
country's  laws  as  if  he  acted  under  the  King,  until  such  4.5(( 
time   when   he  should   see   him   actually  master. 

Scotland,  which  so  long  had  been  in  dolour,  now  was 
in  a  happy  state:  in  every  place  the  inhabitants 
returned  to  their  former  lawful  and  good  occupations. 
By  this  time  October  was  nearly  past,  and  November 
was   fast   approaching. 


WALLACE    INVADES    ENGLAND. 

News  now  reached  them  that  King  Edward,   beiiiL- 
aggrieved,   thought   again   to   invade   Scotland   with   his 
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forces,  for  so  Earl  Patrick  had  counselled  him  to  do. 
Being  made  aware  of  this,  Wallace  assembled  all  his 
forces  on  Roslyn  Moor. 

44 '  "Lords,"  said  Wallace,  "thus  has  King  Edward 
determined,  contrary  to  the  right,  to  invade  us  in  our 
land.  I  declare,  before  God,  and  to  you,  by  my  hand, 
I  shall  meet  him,  in  spite  of  all  his  great  baronage, 
within  England,  and  thus  defend  our  inheritance.  His 
false  desire  shall  be  seen  to  return  upon  himself,  and 
with  his  own  eyes  he  shall  see  us  oppose  him.  Since 
he  so  wrongfully  has  over-ridden  this  realm,  we  now 
shall  march  against  his  crown.  I  will  not  require  our 
great  lords  to  go  with  us,  for  I  plainly  declare  that  my 

*50  fixed  purpose  is — to  win  or  die. 

'  Wha  yieldis  him,  sail  never  ransomed  be.' 

The  barons  thereupon  answered  him  worthily,  and 
said  that  they  with  their  chivalry  would  also  march 
with  him.  AVallace  himself,  and  Jop,  provided  that 
*menve :  twenty  thousand  chosen  men  he  tcck,  and 
caused  horses  and  armour  to  be  divided  out  to  them,  a 
sufficiency  of  weapons  which  might  avail  them  ;  so  were 
the   men   equipped,    '  who   stern  were   and  keen.'      For 

4C0  war,  better  could  not  be  found  in  all  the  world  Wallace 
instructed  the  remainder  to  attend  to  their  labours. 
They  rode  from  Roslyn  Moor  in  good  array,  and  at 
their  muster,  good  "Wallace  asked  : 

"  What  more  had  any  army  need  of  for  the  march? 
I  trow  we  are  all  of  one  mind,  that  in  open  battle  we 
cannot  well  be  discomfited.  Our  country  is  impover- 
ished, having  been  wasted  by  these  Southerons  ;  go  now, 
win  treasures  and  other  goods  off  them." 

The   army    accorded   entirely   to   his   will,    and   said 

470  that  they  should  fulfil  his  commands. 

The  Earl  Malcolm  is  gone  with  these  good  men,  but 
he  refused  to  accept  any  command.  Wallace  knew  him 
to  be  a  worthy  lord  and  steadfastly  wrought  according 
to  his  counsel.  More  doughty  would  he  have  proved  if 
they  had  required  to  fight,  for  he  had  much  experience, 

*  Body  of  troops. 
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acquired  in  many  hard  campaigns.  A  man  of  prowess, 
who  also  possesses  wisdom  and  good  judgment,  may 
comfort  a  whole  country  in  a  time  of  need.  Like  to 
manly  Hector,  who  acquitted  himself  so  well  in  his 
battles,  that  his  spear  was  reckoned  against  a  hundred.  48° 
Yet  (his  was  not  merely  on  account  of  his  strength,  but 
also  by  reason  of  his  wisdom  in  leading  his  worthy 
chivalry.  They  left  r  :  noble  examples.  Hector  I 
leave,   and  again  I  will  speak  of  our  own  men. 

The  Knight  Campbell,  chief  of  Lochow  by  his  heri- 
tage, joined  the  expedition.  The  good  Ramsay  went 
forth  in  that  journey  ;  also  Sir  John  the  Graham, 
ever  to  the  front  :  Wallace's  cousin,  Adam,  also,  who 
was  full  worthy,  and  Robert  Boyd  ;  full  blythelv  they  490 
all  went  forth,  with  also  both  Auchinleck  and  Richard 
of  Lundy,  Lauder  and  Hay,  and  Seton,  full  worthy. 
This  royal  host,  without  resting,  rode  forth  to  Browis 
field,  and  abode  there  awhile. 

Wallacs  then,  taking;,  in  truth,  forty  with  him, 
quickly  rede,  without  halting,  to  Roxburgh  gate.  The 
Southerons  marvelled  if  it  were  indeed  Wallace,  who, 
without  assurance,  had  come  to  reconnoitre  that  strong- 
hold. He  immediately  requested  an  interview  with  Sir 
Ralph  Gray,  and  warned  him  thus,  ere  he  went  forth  500 
on  his  expedition  : 

We  purpose  to  rid?  into  England,  and  have  no 
time  at  present  to  wait  besieging  you.  Take  heed,  and 
on  our  return  be  readv  to  yield  the  castle,  and  in  short, 
send  me  the  keys.  Thus  I  command  before  all  these 
many  witnesses.  If  thou  wilt  not,  remain  with  all  thy 
charge.  But  unless  this  be  done,  and  I  take  thee  by 
force  of  arms,  out  over  the  wall  thou  shalt  be  hanged 
on  high." 

With  that  he  turned  and  wended  his  way  back  to 
his  army.  The  same  command  he  sent  to  Berwick  bv 
good   R-amsav,    a  worthy   Knight. 

Without  more  delay  he  prepared  his  dread  army, 
and,  beginning  at  Tweed,  they  spared  no  one  they 
found,  but  burned  all  before  them  throughout  all 
Northumberland . 
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WALLACES  ARMY  ADVANCES  TO   YORK. 

All  Durham  town  they  burnt  up  in  one  great  con- 
flagration. Wherever  they  went,  however,  th-ey  spared 
the  Abbeys  and  churches.  Ere  they  would  desist,  they 
went  right  on  to  York  ;  to  burn  and  to  slay  the  English 
he  felt  to  be  no  sin.  They  thought  seeing  that  they 
.made  us  endure  the  same,  therefore  it  is  no  sin. 
520  Wallace  well  requited  them  in  our  quarrel.  Fortresses 
they  gained,  and  cast  down  small  castles,  paving  their 
ransom  with  sharp  weapons. 

"  Of  prisoners  they  liket  nocht  to  keep  ; 

Whom  they  owertook,  they  made  their  friends  to  weep  " 

They  spared  no  Southeron  on  account  of  his  great 
wealth  ;  such  bargaining  he  called  '  wretchedness.' 
Rushing  violently  on  the  gates  and  fsuburbs  of  the 
town,  they  burnt  and  broke  down  their  buildings,  and 
essayed  to  storm  the  walls  for  fifteen  days,  when  King 

°30  Edward  sent  to  them  in  this  wise  ;  a  Knight,  a  clerk, 
and  a  squire  of  peace,  praying  Wallace  to  cease  this 
course  of  burning,  and  promising  to  meet  him  in  battle 
ere  forty  days  were  gone,  and  asking  him,  if  he  pleased, 
to  grant  him  an  assurance  for  this  space  of  time.  He 
also  enquired  why  Wallace  took  this  dreadful  strife  in 
hand  in  defence  of  Scotland,  saying,  he  marvelled 
therefore  at  his  wit,  who  strove  against  England  which 
was  so  powerful.      "  Since  you  have  made  so  much  of 

r'40  Scotland  free,  it  were  high  time  to  let  malice  rest." 


WALLACE    DEMANDS    BATTLE    OF 
KING    EDWARD. 

Wallace  having  heard  the  messengers  deliver  their 
message  in  full,  then  replied,  with  manly  wit: 

"Ye  know  very  well  that  we  have  the  Right;  of 
your  King's  assurance,  I  care  not  to  crave.  As  I  am 
a   native   Scottish   man,   it   is   but   my   duty   to   do   the 

+  Outworks  (?). 
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utmost  in  my  power  to  defend  my  country  from  danger. 
We  will,  however,  grant  somewhat  of  his  request;  our 
army  shall  cease  (for  chance  that  may  betide)  these 
forty  days  and  await  battle.  We  shall  do  nought,  unless  55° 
it  is  caused  of  yourseh  es  ;  yet  in  his  truce  I  never 
could  trust . " 

They  then  gave  to  Wallace  King  Edward's  writing 
under  his  seal,  that  they  should  have  battle  by  forty 
days  :  Wallace,  thereupon,  gave  them  his  acceptance  of 
this  proposal.  Then  they  took  their  leave  and  returned 
to  their  King,  and  told  him  exactly  how  Wallace  caused 
them  to  feel. 

"Of    your    assurance    he    recks    nothing  whatever; 
such  stern  men  whom  he  leads  in  war,  so  awful  of  mien,  560 
are  not  Christian-." 

The  King  answering,  said  : 

'  It  should  be  understood  that  it  is  wise  rightly  to 
esteem  our  enemies.  They  are,  indeed,  greatly  to  b? 
dreaded  ;  deeply  they  consider  the  wrongs  which  they 
have  suffered.' 

Thus  I  leave  them,  in  council  with  their  King,  and 
now  will  speak  again  somewhat  of  the  Scots. 

On  the  second  day,  leaving  York,  Wallace  marched 
in  good  array.  North-west  they  went  in  good  battle  r)70 
order,  and  camped  beside  North  Allerton,  where  he 
caused  the  truce  to  which  he  had  agreed,  to  be  pro- 
claimed, so  that  their  markets,  these  forty  days,  might 
be  held  as  usual  by  all  the  English,  and  that  all  who 
wished  should  sell  victuals.  To  tell  of  all  their  prepara- 
tions would  ba  a  considerable  undertaking. 

Sir  Ralph  Raymond,  who  was  Captain  of  Maltoun, 
ordered  large  forces  to  draw  near  to  Wallace's  army, 
purposing  to  make  a  sudden  attack  upon  him;  but 
several  Scottish  men,  who  dwelt  in  that  district,  knowing 
of  this,  gathered  to  Wallace,  and  made  him  aware  of  580 
all  this  secret  preparation.  Wallace  thereupon  called 
to  him,  good  Lundy  and  Hugh  the  Hay,  heir  of  *Lock- 
owart,  with  three  thousand  who  had  fought  well  in 
former  battles,   and  then  went   forth  secretly  from   the 

Also  spelled  Lockarret  and  Lockquarrit. 
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host,  taking  with  him  the  men  who  had  newly  joined 
him,  to  be  his  guides.  Quickly  they  approached  the 
English  army,  and  Wallace  secretly  ambushed  his  force 
some  distance  off.  Sir  Ralph  Raymond,  with  seven 
590  thousand,  approached  Wallace's  army  to  commence  an 
attack.  The  ambush  opened  ere  they  came  near  the 
Scottish  host,  and  on  the  Southerons  the  worthy  Scots 
now  rushed.  A  whole  three  thousand  were  violently 
struck  down  to  the  earth. 

"  i.Tornay  thai  socht,  and  2  -rkvilv  lias  found." 

Sir  Ralph  Raymond  was  stabbed  with  a  spear,  and 
three  thousand  able  warriors  were  slain.  When  the 
Southerons  knew  that  their  chieftain  was  dead,  they 
immediately  left  the  field,  and  quickly  fled  to  Maltoun. 

600  Wallace  followed  with  his  good  chivalry,  and  suddenly 
they  burst  into  the  Southeron  ranks,  and  both  English 
and  Scottish  at  once  rushed  into  the  town.  The  English 
garrison  shot  and  cast  down  stones  and  slew  many  of 
their  own  men.  Those  Scots  who  were  present  were 
powerful  men,  and,  running  on  to  the  ramparts,  they 
seized  all  the  town.  AH  the  Southerons  were  struck 
down  to  death.  Good  Wallace  found  great  treasures 
there,  jewels  and  gold,  besides  weapons  and  armour; 
he  also  spoiled  the  town  of  wine  and  victuals,  and  then 

610  sent  it  all  off  to  their  camp,  in  great  abundance.  They 
abode  within  the  town  for  three  days,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  break  down  the  well-made  buildings.  Wives 
and  children  they  sent  out  of  the  town,  but  no  man  of 
the  English  was  suffered  to  escape.  When  the  Scots 
had  begun  to  carry  off  whatever  plunder  they  wished, 
they  broke  dowta  the  walls,  and  set  the  remainder  on 
fire.  The  timber  work,  they  burnt  up  entirely,  and  on 
the  fourth  day  they  rede  back  to  the  army.  They 
caused  a  J  ditch  to  be  made,  to  defend  them  somewhat 
020  against  any  sudden  attack. 

The  English  now  were  right  greatly  aghast,  and 
from  North  and  South  they  went  to  their  King,  who 
lay   at   Pontefract   holding   a   Parliament   there.        The 

(1)  Warlike  enterprise.  (2)  Certainly.  J  Or  dyke  (?). 
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lords  would  not  consent  to  give  battle  unless  Wallace 
were  crowned  King  of  Scotland.  This  council  found 
their  position  to  be  exceedingly  perilous,  for,  although 
they  won  the  battle,  they  gained  nothing,  as  then  they 
would  only  be  as  formerly ;  but  if  defeated,  they  lost 
England  itself  for  ever,  and  thus  a  powerful  weapon 
was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Scots.  By  their  combined  630, 
sagacity  they  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  and  thus  they 
decreed — if  Wallace  would  assume  the  crown,  then  they 
should  be  ready  to  give  battle.  This  message  they  sent 
to  him,  telling  him  plainly  their  intentions.  Wallace 
ordered  the  messengers  to  retire,  and  then,  calling  his 
council,  he  shewed  to  them  his  mind.  By  any  means, 
and  beyond  all  else,  he  and  his  men  desired  battle 
against   England.       He  said: 

"First,  it  were  too  high  handed,  and  against  all  (40 
faithfulness,  so  to  rob  my  lawful  King.  I  am  liege- 
man, native  born  of  Scotland  ;  I  will  not  take  on  hand 
to  wear  the  crown.  To  defend  the  realm  with  my  utmost 
skill,  is  my  duty;  let  God  above  reward  me  according 
to  His  will." 

Some  bade  Wallace  assume  the  crown,  but  wiser 
men  said: — 'Nay,  it  were  but  mockery  to  crown  him 
King  without  the  voice  of  our  Parliament,'  for  they 
knew  not  whether  Scotland  would  consent.  Some  of 
them  said  that  it  was  the  wrong  place.  Tluis  thev  ex- 
pressed  many  different  opinions.  The  Knight  Campbell, 
a  worthy  man  of  wit  as  stated  previously,  was  present 
with  them,  and  he,  after  hearing  what  others  had  to 
say,  gave  his  counsel  thus  : 

'  This  were  the  best  plan,  that  Wallace  should  con- 
sent to  be  crowned  a  King  simply  for  one  day,  to  get 
an  end  to  all  this  long  debate." 

The  good  Earl  Malcolm  said  that  Wallace  might, 
as  it  were,  accept  the  crown  for  a  single  day  as  a 
stratagem  of  war,  although  he  refused  to  assume  it  ''" 
constantly.  All  the  people  gave  their  approval  of  this 
proposition.  Malcolm,  of  old,  was  lord  o:'  all  the 
Parliament. 
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Wallace  endured  and  let  them  say  their  will.  When 
they  had  judged  regarding  this  in  many  diverse  ways, 
in  his  own  mind  it  was  still  an  act  abhorent. 

The  Commons  cried : 

'  Make  Wallace  crowned  King  !  ' 

Then  he  smiled,  and  said  : 

"  It  shall  not  be;    in  short  terms,  you  shall  get  no 

more  from  me.      Under  colour  we  must  make  answer  ; 

;:"  but  such  a  thing  I  will  not  take  upon  me.     I  suffer  you 

to  say  that  it  is  so,  but  to  take  the  crown  upon  me,  it 

were  a  scorn." 

They  would  not  permit  the  messenger  from  the 
English  lords  to  come  in  amongst  them,  lest  they  should 
understand  their  purpose.  Two>  Knights  therefore  went 
to  them,  and  caused  them  to  believe  that  Wallace  in- 
deed was  crowned  :  making  them  trust  well  that  it  was 
a  certainty. 

Thus  deluded  they  returned  to  their  King  at  Ponte- 
fract,   and  told  him   and  his  lords  that  they  had  seen 
<680  wanace   crowned.      At   this   the   lords  were   wroth   and 
wrangled  in  their  Parliament,  and  said  : 

'  These  are  evil  tidings  indeed.  When  he  did  so 
much  in  former  times,  now  that  he  is  their  King  he 
will  do  a  great  deal  more.  A  fortunate  man  he  is  ; 
nothing  gees  against  him.  To  offer  him  battle,  we  shall 
dearly  rue." 

Others  said  : 
But  battle  he  will  have,  or  destroy  our  land  :  no 
treasure  may  save  us.  In  his  victories,  since  ever  he 
commenced,  he  sells  naught,  but  takes  what  he  may 
win.  For  Englishmen  he  appoints  no  doom  but  one — 
death  ! 

The     prize     of     captured     pennons     grants     us     no 
§ramede.' 

Woodstock  then  said  : 

'  Ye  work   not   as  wise  men   if  ye  venture  to   take 

the  field,   for  although  we    conquer    those  who    are    in 

England,   the  rest  of   them   are   stalwart  and   ready   to 

oppose  us.     If  Wallace  is  safe,  they  count  the  loss  of 

§  Help,  or  alleviation. 
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others  but  a  small  matter:    therefore,  methinks,  it  were 
best  that   we  should  retain  our  strengths,  of  castles  and 
walled  towns,  so  shall  we  be  able  to  defend  the  greater  700 
part   of  this  realm.      Although  the  North  be  burnt,   it 
is  better  to  suffer  this  than  to  hazard  all  England." 

Thereupon  they  all  agreed  to  Woodstock's  counsel, 
and  thus  they  delayed  giving  battle,  and  earnestly  con- 
sid:  red  regarding  some  other  plan  by  which  they  might 
oppose  and  frustrate  Wallace's  invasion. 

Thus,  in  short,  did  Wallace  completely  discomfit 
King  Edward  and  all  his  powerful  barons  and  sup- 
porters :  for  with  falsehood  and  subtlety  they  thought 
to  compel  him  in  his  dire  necessity,  through  want  of  -10 
provisions,  to  steal  out  of  the  land.  In  their  wisdom 
they  persuaded  their  King  to  issue  a  proclamation 
crving  down  all  markets  from  Trent  to  Tweed,  in  either 
the  thoroughfares  or  in  free  towns,  that  within  these 
bounds,  no  one,  under  no  less  a  penalty  than  death, 
should  produce  for  sale,  victuals,  or  food  of  any  sort, 
wines,  etc.  This  was  decreed  in  their  Parliament.  My 
purpose,  forsooth,  is  to  speak  of  the  Scots. 

Wallace  remained  still  until  the  forty  days  were 
gone,  and  five  days  over,  but  saw  no  appearance  of  720 
obtaining  battle  with  the  English  according  to  their 
promise.  He  then  displayed  his  banner  abroad,  reprov- 
ing Edward  strongly  in  this  matter  :  *trode  his  seal 
under  foot,  and  openly  scorned  that  false  King  as  a 
tyrant  ;    he  then  turned  back   and  went   his  way. 

Wallace  then  made  many  buildings  hot.  They  raised 
fires  everywhere,  burning  up  North  Allerton  :  and 
again  they  boldlv  marched  throughout  Yorkshire, 
destroying  the  country  wherever  they  rode.  Seven 
miles  about  they  burnt  en  either  side.  fPalaces  they  730 
spoiled,  and  great  towers  they  destroyed,  thus  working 
great  havoc  among  the  Southerons. 

"  Widows  wepyt  with  sorrow  in  their  sang; 
Maidens  mourned  with  great  moaning  amang." 

They  spared  none  but  women  and  the  Church.  The 
worthy   Scots  of  labour  would   not   stint.      The   Abbeys 

*  Bauchillyt  him  ;   bauchil — an  old  shoe.  t  Policies. 
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supplied   them   with   food   right   abundantly;    they   did 
nothing  but  good  to  all  Churchmen. 

"  The  temporal  land  tliey  ispoulyeit  at  there  will, 
,4"  ( l-ude  gardens  gay,  and  orchards  great,  they  ^spill." 


THE   SIEGE   OF   YORK. 

To  York  they  now  went,  these  warriors  of  renown, 
and  straightly  besieged  it.  Within  the  town,  those 
besieged  prepared  for  a  great  defence  ;  without,  the 
besiegers  began  a  dreadful  assault.  They  divided  their 
army  into  four  portions,  and  set  many  watches,  so  that 
no  one  might  issue  forth  from  the  town.  Above  the 
town,  on  the  Southeron  side,  Wallace  himself  remained, 
and  with  him  was  good  Lundy.     Earl  Malcolm  was  at 

750  the  West  Gate,  and  with  him  was  the  Boyd,  who  had 
made  many  good  and  successful  expeditions.  The  Knight 
Campbell,  lord  O'f  Lochow,  and  Ramsay,  went  to  the 
North  Gate,  while  Sir  John  the  Graham,  worthv  in  war, 
Auchinleck  and  Crawfurd,  with  right  manly  prepara- 
tion, boldly  took  up  their  station  at  the  East  Gate. 
On  the  Scottish  side,  a  thousand  archers  divided  them- 
selves among  the  four  companies,  while  within  the  walls 
of  the  town  they  had  five  thousand  bowmen  who  arrayed 

7c-o  themselves    aright.      There    were    twelve    thousand    and 
more  of  the  English  within  view.     Then  said  Wallace  : 
'  Upon  a  plain  yonder,  methinks,  to  fight  in  battle- 
field, we  should  be  ready." 

Now  they  made  an  assault,  right  suddenly  on  every 
side,  maintaining  the  battle  with  spear  and  shield,  for 
guns  they  had  none,  and  within  the  walls  they  made 
many  Sontherons  groan.  They  also  shot  their  arrows 
ever  the  wall,  fierce  as  fire,  which,  with  their  heads  of 
fine  steel,  flamed  in  great  wrath  through  bright  breast- 

770  plates.  They  let  the  Southeron  foe  feel  no  friendship  ; 
over  the  shivered  armour  the  blood  gushed  bright.  The 
English,   who  were    keen    and    undaunted,   kept    their 

(i  and  2)  Spoiled. 
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town,  and  busily  made  a  good  defence.  Faggots  ot'  fire 
they  cast  amongst  the  host  :  pitch  and  tar  were  brought 
up  on  many  sows,  and  many  were  hurt  ere  they  ret  in  d 
from  the  walls.  They  cast  out  stones  and  springalds  so 
fast,  with  also  iron  goads,  that  many  were  made 
aghast  :  nevertheless  the  Scots,  who  were  still  outside,  780 
full  i  I   the  town  in  great  doubt,  fiercely  burning 

the   bulwarks:    winning   the   outworks,   they  cast   down 
great   towers.     Thus  they  assaulted  on   i  side   with 

great  vigour.  Now  the  day  was  gone  and  night  was 
coming  on.  The  weary  army  now  withdrew  from  the 
town,  and  setting  out  watches  they  made  ready  for 
rest  ;  thev  washed  with  wine  the  wounds  of  those  that 
were  hurt,  for  no  one  was  killed.  They  abounded  in 
great  mirth.  Many  men  were  hurt,  but  they  made  no 
lament;  they  confirmed  the  siege,  and  continued  stead-  -,)n 
fast. 

On  the  morrow,  when  the  sun  was  rightly  arisen, 
v  assembled  before  the  chieftains  and  thought  that 
they  should  take  amends  of  the  town  in  spite  of  all 
defence  which  the  Southerons  might  make.  Again  they 
arrayed  themselves  as  before  for  the  conflict,  and 
wondrous  sore  they  assaulted  the  town  round  about  with 
dreadful  shots  over  the  wall  so  sharply  sent  that  many 
of  the  English  soldiers,  though  keen  and  able  men,  were 
slain  in  spite  of  their  targets  of  defence  ;    bursting  the 

800 

helmets  they  struck  down  manv  to  the  earth.  Flaming 
firebrands  they  cast  to  each  gate,  and  thus  the  entran 
were  often  in  great  peril.  Those  besieged,  however, 
were  so  able  in  their  defence  that  they  kept  their  town 
with  their  strength  excellently.  Thus  was  the  day 
spent,  right  on  till  nightfall,  when  they  retired  to  their 
tents,  weary  with  their  strenuous  efforts.  All  were 
exhausted  with  the  struggle;  the  town  was  hard  to 
win,  by  reason  of  the  artillery  and  the  able  soldiers 
who  worked  their  engines  of  war. 

When   the   English   believed   the    Scots    were    all    at 
rest,   they   prepared   to   make   a   surprise   attack.         Sir  sio 
John  Norton,   well    known    as   a  worthy  and    doughty 
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leader,  and  also  Sir  William  of  Lees,  prepared  them- 
selves in  their  armour,  and  with  five  thousand  men, 
well  equipped  and  fierce  for  war,  they  thought  to  make 
an  attack  on  the  Scots.  Suddenly  issuing  from  the 
gate,  they  attacked  Earl  Malcolm  and  his  good  chivalry. 
Wallace,  with  ten  attendants,  had  been  engaged  riding 
about  to  check  the  watch  and  saw  them  approaching. 
He  made  one  of  the  company  sound  an  alarm,  where- 

820  upon  those  men  who  were  ready  quickly  arrayed  them- 
selves. According  to  orders,  every  night  many  of  the 
Scots  remained  in  armour  ;  so  it  had  been  ruled.  With 
short  consultation,  together  they  are  gone  upon  their 
foes,  where  many  Southerons  were  *put  to  shame. 
Wallace,  who  well  knew  the  Earl  to  be  rash,  sped  on, 
therefore,  to  the  front.  A  warlike  sword  he  bore  in 
his    hand,    and    the    first    he    smote — he    shore    his    neck 

s30  in  sunder.  Another  he  struck  athwart  upon  the  face, 
causing  both  vizard  and  front  to  fly  upon  the  field.  The 
hardy  Earl  passed  in  front  of  his  men  into  the  press, 
where  many  were  busily  fighting,  a  sharp  sword  bare 
drawn  in  his  hand  :  the  first  man  was  ffey  whom  he 
found  before  him.  When  Wallace  and  he  get  together 
none  could  endure  against  them:  those  whom  they  met 
either  fled  or  were  slain.  Bv  this  time,  through  the 
great    uproar,     the   whole     army,    all    in     good     array, 

340  assembled  about  them  ;  then  the  Southerons  were  placed 
in  a  perilous  position.  Wallace  knew  well  that  the 
English  would  flee,  therefore  he  pressed  to  be  in 
amongst  the  thickest  of  them,  hewing  fast  wherever  he 
went :  against  his  blows  fine  steel  armour  was  of  no 
avail. 

Wallace,  since  the  time  of  King  Arthur,  had  no 
equal  in  arms  ;  whomsoever  he  hit  aright  was  dead  with 
one  stroke.  This  was  well  known  on  many  a  field,  and 
there,  he  whom  Wallace  smote,  injured  the  Scots  no 
more.     All  his  men  also  fought  stoutly  and  well  when 

850  it  came  to  blows  :    this  the  Southerons  could  feel. 

Now  the  English  openly  fled  from  the  field.  The 
worthy  Scots  fought  so  hardily,  that  Sir  John  of  Norton 

'  i.e..  Defeated,  or  worsted.  t  Doomed  to  death. 
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was  left  dead,  and  with  him  were  twelve  hundred, 
beyond  all  help.  Thus  many  were  left  on  the  field 
slain,  and  the  remainder  returned  to  the  town,  sorely 
repenting  that  ever  they  came  forth.  Many  also 
amongst  them  were  severely  wounded.  The  Scottish 
army  rode  back,  every  one  to  his  ward  again,  and, 
-  tting  watches,  without  further  noise,  they  rested  until 
daybreak,  when  they  again  assaulted  the  town.  All 
this  they  accomplished  with  great  address,  making  sore 
assault  with  right  good   hardihood. 

The  army's  provisions,  however,  were  scanty,  and 
now  approached  an  end  ;  thus  they  lay  until  several 
days  passed  :  the  land  around  them  was  destroyed,  and 
food  could  only  be  jDrocured  from  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. The  defenders  of  the  town  wist  not  of  their 
difficulty  in  obtaining  supplies,  and  only  dreaded  the 
consecjuenees  of  the  siege  which  threatened  them.  To 
obtain  assurance,  they  prayed  the  town's  authorities  to 
speak  with  "Wallace  immediately.  Thereupon,  Wallace 
appeared  and  asked  what  they  requested.  The  Mayor 
answering,   said  : 

'  We  would  give  ransom  that  you  should  pass  on 
your  way  and  do  no  further  injury  to  our  town.  It 
were  a  great  disgrace  were  we  to  yield  while  towns  of 
less  strength  are  still  held.  Ye  may  not  win  our  town 
although  ye  remain  ;  we  shall  give  you  gold  and  you 
shall  ride  off  from  us.  We  might  give  battle  for  our 
King  if  we  durst,  but  since  he  is  gone,  it  were  too  high  "' 
handed  an  action  to  engage  in  battle  without  his  com- 
mands :    we  hold  this  town  under  his  governance." 

Wallace  answered  : 

'  Of  your  gold  we  reck  not  :  it  is  for  battle  that  we 
sought  hither.  We  would  much  rather  desire  battle 
with  England,  than  to  get  all  the  gold  which  good  King 
Arthur  found  on  Mount  Michael  when  he  slew  the 
giant. 

'  Gold  may  be  gone,  but  worship  is  aye  new.' 

Your  King  promised  us  that  we  should  have  battle,  and  890. 
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thereto  gave  writing  under  his  seal.  Xor  letter,  nor 
bond,  you  see,  avail  us  anything.  Ere  this  time  he 
said  he  should  give  us  battle.  Methinks  on  his  men  we 
should  be  avenged.  Many  great  wrongs  has  he  wrought 
upon  our  kindred  :  devilish  deeds  has  he  perpetrated 
in   Scotland.' 

The  Mayor  said  : 

'•  Sir,  this  is  according  to  our  knowledge:  we  have 
no  authority  but  under  our  King's  command,  but  in 
this  matter  we  shall  be  bound  to  you:  — 

"  A  sum  in  gold  we  shall  give  you  with  good  will, 
and  also  we  will  engage  that  henceforth  we  shall  refrain 
from  doing  you  harm  in  any  way,  by  the  forces  of  our 
town,  unless  our  King  should  himself  prepare  for 
battle." 

There  were  many  worthy  men  in  Wallace's  army, 
more  than  I  can  enumerate  at  present.  It  always  was 
better  when  they  did  according  to  his  will,  yet  although 
he  was  the  best,  we  scorn  not  the  others  ;  all  well 
deserve  thanks  from  Scotland  for  evermore,  for  the 
manly  wit   which  they  shewed   at   that  time. 

The  whole  council  judged  that  to  besiege  the  town 
m0  would  take  too  long,  and  could  see  no  way  whereby 
they  could  take  it  by  stratagem.  The  council  there- 
fore considered  that  the  best  course  to  adopt  would  be 
to  take  some  gold,  if  they  might  get  no  more,  and  then 
proceed  on  their  expedition. 

Then  said  Wallace  : 
'  I  will  in  nowise  consent  to  this  unless  the  town 
give  us  this  open  satisfaction,  viz.  : — that  they  take  our 
banner  and  set  it  on  their  wall  (for  their  armies  have 
ridden  over  all  our  realm),  in  token  that  they  will  yield 
up  their  town  to  us  when  we  so  require,  should  we 
920  make  our  residence  in  England." 

This  reply  was  speedily  sent  to  the  Mayor,  and 
thereupon  those  remaining  in  the  town  consented  to 
these  conditions,  and,  taking  the  banner,  they  set  it 
high  up  in  their  town,  which  was  high  honour  and 
renown  to  Scotland.     That  banner  Avas  displayed  there 
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from  eight  o'clock  until  noon;  then  the  English  paid 
over  the  gold  agreed  upon  ;  five  thousand  pounds  of 
t  he  good  gold  of  England  the  army  received,  with  also 
abundance  of  victuals.  Both  bread  and  wine  they  gave 
out  right  gladly,  with  also  such  other  stuffs  as  they  930 
cared  to  accept. 

Twenty  days  out  the  army  remained  there.  Want 
of  food  then  made  them  leave,  yet  they  abode  still  in 
peace  all  the  night  until  the  sun  had  arisen  and  was 
high  in  the  heavens  on  the  morrow. 

In  April,  among  the  beautiful  groves,  when  foot- 
paths were  clad  with  tender  green,  pleasant  it  was  for 
anyone  in  the  vigour  of  health,  there  to  dwell.  These 
good  warriors  had  abundance  of  liberty ,  but  food  was 

940 

scarce  :  they  could  get  none  tc  buy.  They  therefore 
struck  their  tents  and  rode  forth  throughout  the  land  ; 
■on  the  English  people  they  inflicted  severe  treatment ; 
they  burnt  and  broke  down  houses,  sparing  nothing; 
2'ight  worthy  buildings  they  brought  full  low  to  the 
ground.  All  the  fMiddleham  district  they  burnt  with 
fire,  breaking  down  parks,  the  whole  shire  they 
destroyed.  Wild  deer  they  slew,  for  no  other  cattle 
were  to  be  had  ;  of  venison,  these  warriors  took  great 
abundance.  At  length  they  turned  to  the  South,  mak- 
ing houses  bare  as  far  as  they  went.  95° 

All  the  common  people  now  went  to  London,  and 
stated  their  intentions  before  the  King,  saying : 

'  Unless  he  caused  Wallace  to  desist,  they  would 
forsake  their  allegiance  to  him,  and  arrange  terms  of 
peace  with  Wallace.' 

i\o  herald  would  venture  to  go  to  Wallace,  whereat 
King  Edward   was  much  aggrieved. 

Thus  Edward  left  his  people  to  be  burnt  out  and 
would  not  give  battle  against  Wallace,  nor  abide  in  the 
field,  for  aught  that  they  might  say :  giving  up  the 
cause,  he  passed  on  his  way  to  London.  960 

I  would  ask  this  question  of  men  of  learning,  if  ever 
there  was,  among  the  nobles,  anyone,  since  Brudus  died, 
who   for  so   long   a  time,    by   force   of   arms,    abode   his 

+  Midland. 
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chance  in  England  without  battle,  except  Wallace. 
Great  Julius,  who  held  sway  over  the  whole  empire, 
was  twice  forced  to  leave  England.  Against  wicht 
Arthur  also,  when  he  was  proved  by  war,  twice  they 
fought,  although  they  suffered  great  loss.  Awful 
970  Edward  durst  not  abide  Wallace  in  open  battle  even 
for  all  wide  England  !  Breaking  his  vow,  he  lay  at 
rest  in  London.  Which  do  3Tou  hold  to  be  the  best? 
Deem  as  ye  list,  good  men  of  discretion  ;  right  clear  is 
the  question  to  every  investigation.  To  my  sentence  I 
will  briefly  pass. 

When  Wallace  marched  on  thus  through  Yorkshire, 
they  found  no  victuals  left  in  all  the  district,  it  being 
secured  in  strongholds  for  safety.  The  army,  on  this 
account,  was  greatly  discouraged  ;  want  of  provisions 
oso  makes  no  pleasant  march.  Some  said  to  ride  home  ; 
some,  to  ride  further  on.  Wallace,  summoning  Jop, 
said  to  him  : 

"  Thou  knowest  this  land  and  where  most  abundance 
is,  be  thou  our  guide  and  then  we  shall  not  fail  to 
obtain  victuals,  that  I  wot  well.  Thou  hast,  I  believe, 
much  knowledge  of  England.  The  King  and  his  men 
are  gone  to  their  strong  fortresses  ;  except  for  some 
surprisal,  we  are  now  in  no  peril." 

j-hen  Jop  said  : 

'  Sir,  if  ye  are  guided  by  me,  ye  shall  see  the  most 

990  abundant  part  of  England.     In  Eichmondshire  there  is 

enough  of  wine  and  wheat  and  other  kinds  of  food,  all 

such  as  ye  may  desire  to  have,  and  whereof,  I  trow,  ye 

shall   be  well   content.' 

The  armv  was  glad  and  thither  they  went.  Many 
true  Scots  who  were  in  that  district  assembled  to 
Wallace  until  they  numbered  well  over  nine  thousand  : 
a  portion  of  them  came  out  of  prison,  others  had  • 
wrought  in  labour,  and  also  others  sought  to  him  from 
iooo  other  districts.  '  Wallace  was  happy  to  receive  these 
men,  our  own  native  eountrvmen,  who  came  to  him 
from  out  of  the  troubles  in  which  thev  had  been  placed  ; 
and  all  the  army  was  cheered  and  gladdened  on  seeing 
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their  countrymen  thus  multiplying  the  more. 

In    Richmondshire   they   found   great    abundance    of 
bread,    ale,    and   wine,    and   other   purveyance  They 

broke  down  parks,  and  of  the  cattle  they  slew  many  a 
one,  both  wild  and  tame  animals;  forsooth,  they  spared 
now-'  ' 


RAMSWAITH    BURNT. 

They  passed  on  through  the  country  in  good  array, 
and  on  their  way  came  to  a  place  called,  as  Jop  in- 
formed them,  Ramswaith,  where  the  English  had 
assembled  under  one  JFehew,  the  lord  and  captain  of  1010 
their  fortress.  A  hundred  men  were  assembled  in  this 
stronghold  to  protect  themselves  and  their  possessions 
from  Wallace.  A  royal  mansion  it  was,  close  by  the 
side  of  a  forest,  with  fair  turrets  and  lofty  watch 
towers,  built  all  round  about,  right  likely  to  be  strong 
to  withstand  assaults.  Awful  it  was  to  contemplate; 
many  men  were  on  the  wTalls  above,  well  clad  in  their 
good  armour,  which  was  full  brightly  burnished.  The 
army  passed  by,  merely  examining  the  place  ;  yet,  they  1020> 
within  defied  Wallace  aloud,  and  blew  their  warlike 
trumpets. 

Wallace  thereupon  observed  : 
'  Had   we  yon   gallants   down   on   the   plain  ground 
they  would  be  more  sober." 

Then  Jop  said  : 
Sir,  you  caused  his  brother  to  die,  you  are  aware, 
on  Tinto's  Hill,  when  in  a  herald's  dress.' 

Wallace  answered  : 

With  good  will  so  would  I  also  do  to  him  ;  but 
we  may  not  do  them  hurt.  Good  soldiers  must  endure 
worthless  fellows'   scorn  in  war." 

Sir  John  the  Graham  would  have  been  at  an  assault  ;  103o, 
but  AVallace,  who  quickly  saw  the  great  peril   of  such 
an  undertaking,  commanded  him  to  remain  quiet. 

We  have  no  men  to  throw  away  in  such  a  manner. 

t  Fitzhugh  ('.'). 
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If  you  would  do  them  harm,  I  know  of  no  better  way 
than  that  by  fire  we  make  them  hot.  In  warfare,  fire 
has  ever  been  a  dreadful  agent,  and  on  such  a  place  it 
might  do  great  injury.  Their  old  bulwark,  I  see,  is  of 
withered  oak  ;  were  it  set  on  fire  they  might  not  abide 
11140  a  stroke.  Houses  and  woods  are  here  in  great  plenty  ; 
let  us  see  who  hews  best  of  this  forest.  Pull  down  the 
houses,  we  shall  not  require  any  of  them  whatever." 

'  The  auld  timber  will  i  gar  the  green  burn  weel.' 

They  wrought  busily  according  to  his  command,  and 
quickly  fetched  and  placed  around  the  castle,  a  great 
quantity  of  wood.  These  men  in  their  bright  armour 
now  reached  the  bulwark,  which  had  timber  built  up- 
wards to  the  ramparts.  The  bowmen  shot  busily  to 
protect  them  from  missiles  being  thrown  at  them  ;  and 
then  they  quickly  fastened  burning  faggots  about  the 
walls.      Women    and    children    now    called    on    Wallace 

1050  hastily  ;  falling  on  their  knees,  they  besought  him  for 
mercy.  At  a  place  where  the  fire  had  not  yet  reached 
they  took  them  out  of  that  castle  of  stone  :  they  then 
increased  the  fire  with  fiercelv  burning  brands,  the 
ruddy  flame  rising  high  above  the  castle.  Barrels  of 
pitch  were  suspended  in  the  castle  for  defence,  all  of 
which  catching  fire,  greatly  increased  the  dire  conflagra- 
tion. When  the  furious  fire  had  enveloped  the  whole 
place,     those     within     were     quite     unable     either     to 

1060  shoot  or  to  cast  missiles.  The  beasts  within,  horses  and 
cattle,  made  a  hideous  din.  The  men  in  armour  were 
so  hot  that  some  of  them  without  further  consideration 
dashed  themselves  to  the  ground  ;  some  leaping,  and 
some  falling  into  the  dreadful  fire,  were  smothered  and 
burnt  up,  flesh  and  bones.  The  fire  broke  into  the 
castle  everywhere  at  all  openings  ;  none  remained  above, 
so  dreadful  was  the  evident  doom. 

§Fehew,  himself,  leaped  madly  from  the  height, 
through  all  the  fire,  alighting  on  the  rampart.  With  a 
good  sword,   Wallace  struck  off  his  head.      Jop  caught 

lu70  it  up,   and  hastily  bore  it  from  that  place. 

(i)  Make,  or  cause.  §  Fitzhugh  ('/). 
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Of  t  lie  five  hundred  men  who  were  within  the  castle, 
none  escaped,  but   all,   without  grace,  were  slain. 

Wallace  and  his  men  remained  at  the  place  that 
night,  and  on  the  morrow  the  fire  had  decreased  from 
its  strength.  In  front  of  the  gate,  where  it  was  widely 
burnt,  they  cleared  a  way  and  entered  the  castle;  they 
struck  down  the  gate,  and  took  what  spoil  they  could 
obtain  of  the  jewels,  gold,  and  other  great  riches  which 
were  within;  destroying  the  place  entirely,  they  left 
nothing  but  beasts,   burnt  bodies,   and  bare  walls. 

Taking  Fehew's  wife,  they  gave  her  this  command 
— that,  as  she  was  a  true  woman,  she  was  to  carry  her 
husband's  head  to  London  to  King  Edward.  She 
received  it  with  great  sorrow  of  heart,  and  then  Wallace 
himself  gave  her  the   following  charges : 

"  Say  to  your  King,  unless  I  have  battle  soon  we 
shall,  at  London  gates,  make  a  sore  assault:  we  reckon 
to  arrive  there  this  month.  Any  appointed  engage- 
ment, God  willing,  we  shall  not  fail,  unless  I  desist  by 
order  of  our  council.  101)" 

'The  Southmost  pari   of  England  we  shall  see, 
Unless  in.'  shall  seek  peace    <>r  fight  with  ine.' 

On  a  certain  occasion  right  boastfully  he  charged  me 
to  do  him  service.  Such  service  shall  he  have  as  he 
has   given   us   occasion   to   make." 

Thereafter  they  resumed  their  march  without  any 
further  delay. 

Fehew's  widow,  being  now  free  from  this  good 
chivalrv,  earnestly  entered  upon  her  journey  to  London, 
and  without  more  ado,  went  on  to  the  Tower,  where  noo. 
Edward  lay,  grieving  exceedingly  in  his  reflections. 
Upon  seeing  his  nephew'^-  head,  which  had  been  brought, 
great  sorrow  deeply  moved  him,  and,  extremely  uneasy, 
he  stood  up  on  his  feet,  weeping  for  woe,  for  his  dear 
and  tenderly  loved  relative. 

The  council  arose  and  prayed  him  to  cease,  saying: 
'  Unless    vou    purchase    peace,    we   shall    lose    Eng- 
land." 
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Then  said  Woodstock : 

'  This  is  my  best  counsel.     Make  terms  of  peace  in 
time,  for  our  own  advantage,  ere  we  lose  more.     Lessen 
1110  our   boldness  ;    hereafter  we  may  obtain  help  from  our 
baronage.' 

The  King  agreed  and  bade  them  send  a  message  ; 
no  man,  however,  was  found  who  would  dare  to  gc  to 
Wallace. 

The  Queen  appearing,  saw  their  great  reluctance 
to  undertake  this  risk.  She  was  well  born,  of  the 
right  blood  of  France,  and  trusting  therefore  to  speed 
the  more,  she  proposed  to  go  herself  with  the  message. 
Also,  she  had  grieved  that  the  King  had  taken  in  hand 
so  often,  contrary  to  right,  to  seize  Scotland.  Many 
said  this  vengeance  had  befallen  them  because  of  the 
1120  great  murders  committed  in  Ayr  by  his  men.  Thus 
they   deemed  in  the  council. 

The  Queen  accordingly  prepared  herself  to  go  when 
she  saw  that  every  man  drew  back  from  undertaking  the 
errand.  She  fell  on  her  knees  and  asked  the  King, 
thus : 

'  Sovereign,"  she  said,  "if  it  be  in  accordance  with 
your  will  that  I  may  desire  to  see  yon  chieftain  ;  for 
he  is  known  to  be  hardy,  wise,  and  true  :  perchance  he 
will  sooner  have  pity  on  women  than  on  your  men.  You 
have  done  him  such  injury  that  when  he  sees  them,  it 
U30  always  moves  him  to  war.  To  help  our  land,  I  would 
undertake  this  travail  ;  even  if  it  be  of  no  avail,  it 
may  do  no  harm." 

The  lords  were  all  fain  that  her  request  should  be 
granted,  and  entreated  the  King  that  she  should  be 
permitted  to  go.  Reluctantly,  and  half  in  ire,  the  King 
yielded  his  consent. 

Some  of  them  said  that  the  Queen  *loved  Wallace 
for  the  great  renown  which  his  high  nobility  of  charac- 
ter had  obtained. 
1140  A  hardy  man,  well  liked  by  all,  great  favour  with 
ladies  is  ever  his  fortune,  which  has  been  seen  in  many 
instances.      So  it  was  with  Wallace  in  his  time.      When 

Probably  meaning  in  accordance  with  the  customs  of  chiTalrv. 
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rising  t  >  power,  he  was  a  true  lover,  and  chose  one; 
but  si;  •  slam  by  tlie  English.  Yet  1  do  not  say 
that  the  Queen  took  such  a  task  upon  herself  for  love 
to  Wallace.  Now  whether  it  were  far  love,  or  life,  or 
for  succour  of  the  land,  I  but  rehearse  as  I  have  found 
it  in  the  written  record. 

She  clad  herself  in  goodly  manner,  and,  with  gold  1160 
and  gear,  and  attendants,  she  prepared  all  according 
to  her  requirements.  Only  ladies  accompanied  hi  r  : 
none  else  would  they  send  with  her,  save  some  old  priests 
who  knew  the  country  well.  Thus  I  leave  the  Queen, 
prepared  for  her  errand,  and  now  speak  further  of 
Wallace's  undertakings. 

The  worthy  Scots  rode  forth  amongst  their  foes; 
full  great  destruction  they  made  amongst  the  South- 
erns, wasting  the  land  on  either  side  ;  no  man  of  war 
durst  oppose  their  course.  They  took  ransom  for  no 
one,  but  put  all  to  death,  and  in  many  places  they  made 
wide  and  blazing  fires.  The  Scottish  army  was  blythe  116° 
and  in  good  condition,  and  there  was  no  English  force 
that  would  contend  with  them.  They  won  great  riches 
of  gold  and  goods,  and  had  good  living  enough,  for  the 
taking,  according  to  their  own  will.  They  march  1 
through  the  land,  causing  great  dread  everywhere, 
making  bare  whatever  fhouses  they  found  on  their  way, 
and  breaking  the  great  ramparts  of  the  large  and  strong 
places  of  defence.  These  wicht  warriors  lightly  esteemed 
such  heavy  undertakings. 

Earnestly  they  now  sought  Southwards  to  St. 
Albans:  but  there,  they  did  no  harm,  for  the  prior 
sent  them  wine  and  venison,  and  refreshed  the  army 
with  great  plenty  of  provisions.  The  night  came  on 
soon  after  they  reached  it,  and  at  once  they  selected  a 
suitable  spot  where  they  might  repose,  and  there,  a 
little  space  from  the  town,  they  lodged  for  the  night. 
With  their  tents  and  pavilions  proudly  pitched  in  a 
valley,  by  the  banks  of  a  small  river  where  wild  deer 
repaired  on  either  side,  setting  out  watches,  who  wisely 
would  keep  them  secure,  they  went  to  supper,  and  then,  11S0 
timeouslv,  to  sleep. 

t  Castles  (?). 
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POETICAL   DESCRIPTION   OF   MORNING. 

With  sufficiency  of  food  and  sleep  they  were  satis- 
fied. The  night  was  very  dark,  but  it  passed  away,  and 
the  cheerful  day  sprang  from  the  Orient  and  enlightened 
the  Occident  with  its  bright  beams.  After  Titan, 
Phoebus  arose  in  splendour  high  in  the  heavens,  as  the 
signs  may  declare.  Zephyrus  began  his  morning  course, 
and  thus  there  arose  again  from  the  ground  the  sweet 

1190  vapours ;  the  humble  breath  down  from  the  heavens, 
avail  in  every  meadow,  firth,  forest,  and  dale;  clear 
rang  the  sounds  among  the  rocks  through  the  green 
branches,  where  birds  blythely  sang  with  joyous  voice, 
in  heavenly  harmony. 

Then  Wallace  thought  that  it  was  no  time  to  lie 
a-bed,  and  crossing  himself,  he  suddenly  arose  and  went 
out  of  his  pavilion  to  enjo}r  the  fresh  morning  air. 
Master  John  Blair  was  ready  to  don  his  priest's  robes, 
and  he  then  proceeded  to  hold  mass  in  proper  manner. 
When   mass   was   finished,    Wallace   arrayed   himself 

1200  jn  ^g  armouri  which  was  both  sure  and  good,  and 
handsome  in  appearance.  His  shining  shoes  were 
brightly  burnished,  and  the  armour  for  his  legs  was 
well  fitting.  JPullane  greis  he  fastened  on  securely, 
and  a  close  corslet  also,  with  many  sure  clasps.  Also 
a  breastplate,  and  armour  for  his  arms,  complete  for 
war.  Jop  accompanied  him  carrying  his  basenet ;  his 
glittering  gloves  were  engraved  on  either  side.  In  every 
way  he  appeared  well  prepared  for  battle,  his  good 
girdle  sustained  his  burly  brand,  while  in  his  hand  he 

1210  grasped  a  staff  of  steel. 

The  army  blessed  him  ,and  prayed  that  God,  of  His 
grace,  would  preserve  him  free  from  all  untimely  mis- 
hap. Adam  Wallace  and  Boyd,  went  forth  with  him 
beside  a  river  through  a  flowerv  meadow. 

THE   QUEEN    OF   ENGLAND   SUES  TO   WALLACE 
FOR   PEACE. 

As  they  walked  across  the  green  fields,  they  saw  the 

t  Armour  for  the  knees. 
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Queen  of  England  coming  from  the  South,  and  soberly 
riding  on  towards  the  army.  Fifty  ladies  were  in  her 
company,  chosen  for  wisdom,  and  of  good  report  ;  some  1220 
were  widows,  and  others  pertained  to  the  Church.  Also 
there  were  seven  priests  with  them,  who  were  well 
stricken  in  years.  Wallace  never  did  great  harm  to 
any  such  unless  they  provoked   him   by  some   outrage. 

Thus  they  approached — alighting  at  the  pavilion 
where  they  saw  the  Lion,  then  falling  on  their  knees, 
and  praying  for  peace,  they  '  cried  with  piteous  cheer.' 

Earl  Malcolm  said  : 

"  Our  chieftain  is  not  here." 

He  then  bade  her  rise,  saying  that  it  was  not  right 
for  a  Queen  to  be  on   her  knees  to  any  lower  person.  12 
The  good  Earl  raised  her  by  the  hand,  and  then  across 
the   I  bent  to  Wallace  they   proceeded. 

When  the  Queen  saw  him,  she  would  have  kneeled 
down,  but,  up  in  his  arms  Wallace  quickly  caught  this 
crowned  Queen,  kissing  her  without  further  worcb.  He 
had  never  before  done  so  to  any   Southeron. 

"  Madame."  !i  •  said,  "  right  welcome  may  yen  be  : 
How  pleases  you  our  army'.--  muster  to  see?" 

'  Right  well,'  she  said,  '  we  have  need  of  friendship  ; 
God  grant  that  you  would  speed  us  in  our  need.     Suffer  124l> 
we  must  although  we  like  it   ill  ;    but  be  assured,   it  is 
contrary  to  our  desire.' 

Wallace  answered  : 

"  Ye  shall  remain,  I  must  go  with  this  lord  :  from 
your  presence  we  shall  not  tarry  long." 

The  Earl  and  Wallace  then  went  to  the  pavilion  to 
consider  with  good  advice  this  action  of  the  English 
Queen. 

Wallace  caused  the  council  to  be  called,  and  said  : 
'  Lords,  ye  wot  what  is  ado.  Of  their  coming,  I 
myself  have  no  pleasure.  We  must  proceed  in  this  125° 
business  with  strict  orderly  conduct.  Women,  in  war, 
may  be  a  temptation  among  fools  who  cannot  exercise 
self-control.     I  say  not  this  with  respect  to  these  ladies, 

t  Coarse  grass. 
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nor  yet  the  Queen  ;  I  trow  she  means  nought  but  good. 
But  taKe  example  from  times  long  past  :  at  Rounsvalle 
the  treason  was  clearly  made  by  the  women  whom 
Ganelon  brought  with  him,  and  thus  Turkey  won  ;  for- 
bear them  they  could  not.  Long  service  in  war  caused 
them  to  desire  such  gratification,  and  thus  there  were 
1260  brought  on  Charlemagne  dreadful  losses  and  evils. 
Through  that  foul  deed,  the  flower  of  France's  chivalry 
was  '  brought  to  confusion  beyond  redemption.'  Com- 
mand your  men,  therefore,  privately,  that  upon  their 
lives,  they  work  not  in  such  a  manner  ;  that  none  shall 
hold  any  converse  with  them  whatever,  except  wise  men 
of  authority,  who  are  lords,  and  sworn  to  this  council." 

These  charges  they  put  in  force  as  strictly  as  they 
might  ;   throughout  the  army  this  ordinance  was  obeyed. 

He  and  the  Earl  then  went  to  the  Queen,  and  with 
1-70  a  fair  reception,   brought  her  to  a  tent,   and  prepared 
themselves   to   dinner   in   their   best    style,    being   served 
by  many  likely  men. 

Good  purveyance  had  been  brought  with  her  by 
the  Queen,  and  she  made  trial  of  whatever  was  pre- 
sented by  her  attendants. 

Wallace,  perceiving  this,  said: 

'  We  have  no  dread  ;  I  cannot  think  ladies  would 
do  such  a  deed  as  to  poison  men,  even  to  win  all  Eng- 
land." 

The  Queen  answered  : 

'  Of    anything    which    is    brought    here    with   me,    if 
L280  poison    be-  therein,    upon    myself    first    ye    shall    see   the 
sorrow  it  shall  bring.' 

Soon  after  meat  a  marshall  caused  all  to  retire  save 
the  lords  and  those  who  ought  to  attend  the  council. 
Ladies  appeared  in  presence  with  the  Queen,  and 
Wallace  now  asked  her  what  was  the  purpose  of  her 
coming. 

'  For  peace,'  she  said,  '  it  is,  that  of  you  we  have 
sought  audience  ;  this  burning  war  has  placed  many  in 
torment.  Grant  us  peace  for  Him  that  died  on  the 
tree.' 
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"Madame,"   Wallace  answered,   "that  may  not  be. 
England  has  done  xis  so  great  injuries  that  we  may  not  L2gQ 
return   and   leave   the   quarrel   thus   lightly." 

'  Yes,'  said  the  Queen,  '  for  we  are  Christian  people. 
For  God's  sake,  since  we  desire  no  more,  we  ought  to 
make  peace.' 

Wallace   replied  : 

"  Madame,  that  I  deny  ;  the  reason  why  I  will 
sin  w  you  perfectly.  You  seek  peace  only  for  your  own 
advantage.  When  your  false  King  had  seized  upon 
Scotland  completely,  for  no  cause  whatever,  he  would 
not  endure  the  rightful  heirs  to  continue  in  our  land; 
but,  robbing  them  of  their  inheritance,  he  also  put 
them  to  death  ;  ransom  in  gold  might  avail  us  nothing,  isoo 
His  fell  false  war  shall  on  himself  be  seen." 

Then    soberly   the    Queen    answered    him : 

'  For  these  wrongs  it  were  most  fair  that  amends 
should  be  made.' 

'  Madame,"  Wallace  said,  '  we  ask  no  more  of 
him  but  that  he  should  abide  us  in  battle,  and  God  be 
the  judge  in  our  quarrel,  He  who  knows  it  all." 

'  Such  amends,'  she  said,  '  were  not  good,  methinks  ; 
peac?  were  best  now  if  it  may  be  purchased.  If  you 
would  now  grant  us  peace,  and  make  with  us  a  truce, 
throughout  all  England  we  shall  cause  prayers  to  be  1310 
made  for  you,  and  for  those  who  have  been  lost  in  the 
wars.' 

Then  Wallace  said  : 

Where  such  petitions  arise  by  reason  of  threatened 
evils,  and  prayers  that  are  compelled,  wherever  it  be 
done,  they  can  help  us  but  little,  or  rather,  nothing  at 
all." 

Warily  she  replied  : 

'Thus  wise  men  have  said:  "After  war,  peace  is 
ever  the  final  end,"  wherefore  you  ought  to  cease  your 
great  enmity  ;    the  end  of  war  is  ever  charity  and  peace. 

"  Peace  is  in  heaven  with  bliss  eternally." 

'  We  shall   beseech  the  Pope,   of  his  high  grace,   to  1320 
command   peace,   since  we  may  do   no  more.' 
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"  Madame,"  he  said,  "  ere  your  request  reach  there, 
we  think  of  England  to  have  amends." 

'  What,'  she  said,  '  has  so  determined  you,  so  God 
save  you,  that  from  violent  war  you  like  so  ill  to 
forbear  ?  ' 

"Madame,"  he  said,  "the  sooth  I  shall  you  tell. 
After  the  time  of  Alexander's  reign,  our  land  stood 
three  years  desolate  without  a  King.  Yet  it  remained 
in  good  concord  and  state.     There  came  a  great  debate, 

L330  - 

however,  through  there  being  two  claimants  for  the 
crown,  which  dispute  grew  so  keen  that  they  could  in 
no  wise  agree.  They  asked  your  King  to  be  arbiter  in 
the  dispute,  and  he  slily  slipped  into  the  strongholds 
of  Scotland,  and  then  took  the  kingdom  into  his  own 
hands.  Contrary  to  our  just  laws,  he  made  a  King  who 
should  hold  the  whole  region  under  him.  All  the  baron- 
age opposed  this  bond,  for  never  before  was  Scotland 
enthralled.      Great  Julius,   who  took  tribute   from   all, 

134o  won  but  little  from  Scotland.  Then  your  false  King, 
under  colour,  but  without  sincerity,  through  a  bond 
made  to  Bruce  (who  is  our  heir)  rode  throughout  all 
Scotland  with  large  forces,  subduing  that  King  whom 
before  he  had  set  up.  Since  then  he  kept  no  covenant 
with  Bruce,  but  said  that  he  would  not  go  and  conquer 
lands  to  bestow  on  other  men;  and  thus  the  case  befel. 
Throughout  Scotland  he  then  governed  himself:  he 
slew  our  elders,  which  was  a  piteous  sight.     For  a  long 

i  l50  time  I  pined  in  their  prison  until  cast  out  for  dead. 
God  be  thanked,  who  sent  me  some  amends.  To  be 
avenged,  I  endeavoured  to  the  utmost  of  my  power ; 
many  of  their  kin  since  then  have  I  struck  down  to 
death. 

'  The  rage  of  youth  made  me  desire  a  wife  :  that 
have  I  sorely  rued,  and  will  do  while  I  live.  A  traitor 
Knight,  one  Hesilrig,  devoid  of  mercy,  put  her  to  death, 
but  for  despite  of  me.     Then  in  fierce  war  and   hard- 

1360  ships  I  ranged  forth  until  we  redeemed  some  part  of 
our  land  once  more.  Your  cursed  King  then  desired 
of  me  a  truce,  which  Scotland  soon  deeply  rued.     Dur- 
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ing  that  truce  they  ordained  a  subtle  §Ayr,  and  then 
hanged  eighteen  score  of  our  nobles,  dead;  worthy 
men  of  renown,  who  bore  coats  of  arms  the  most  an- 
cient in  the  kingdom.  That  deed  we  think  to  avenge 
with    all    our    might. 

'  The  woman  als(o)    that  dolefully  was  idicht, 
Out  of  my  mind  that  deed  will  never  abide, 

Till  (jrud  nie  takes  from  tips  false  world  so  wide.  1370 

3  Of  3  Southeron  then  \  can  no  pity  have  ; 
Your  men  in  war  I  think  never  more  to  4save." 

The  5  breith  teris,  (which)  was  great  pain  to  behold 
Burst  frse  his  6een,  7  be  he  his  tale  had  tald. 
The  Queen  8  wepyt  for  pity  of  Wallace. 
OR 

(The  woman  also,  who  so  dolefully  was  done  to  death 
—out  of  my  mind  that  desd  will  never  abide,  until 
God  shall  take  me  from  this  false  world  so  wide.  Since 
then,  I  can  have  no  pity  on  Southerons  ;  your  soldiers 
I  think  never  more  to  spare.  The  violent  flood  of  tears, 
most  painful  to  behold,  burst  from  his  eyes  when  he 
had  told  his  tale.  The  Queen  wept  for  pity  at 
Wallace's  grief.) 

'Alas,'  she  said,  'Woe  worth  the  cursed  chance! 
In  :,  cursed  hour  was  Hesilrig  born  !  Many  worthy 
persons  are  forlorn  through  his  deed.  He  should  suffer 
pain,  who  ruthlessly  slew  such  an  one  :  England  since  1380 
has  purchased  it  dearly  enough,  although  she  had  been 
a  Princess  or  a  Queen.' 

'  Madame,"  he  said,  "  as  God  may  grant  me  grace, 
princess  or  queen,  in  whatsoever  state  they  may  be, 
in  her  time  to  me  she  was  as  dear." 

Wallace,'  she  said,  '  of  this  talk  we  must  cease; 
only  good  prayers  and  peace  can  amend  this  sorrow.' 

'I  grant,"  he  said,  'that  of  my  own  wrongs  we 
should  speak  no  more.     This  is  but  eking  of  our  care." 

The   Queen,   having   found     that     she    could     by   no  1390 
means  gain  her  purpose  by  talking,  then  thought  that 
Wallace  might  be  purchased  with  gold.     Three  hundred 
pounds  of  the  finest  red  gold  she  caused  to  be  brought 
to  Wallace  in  that  place. 

$  Itinerant  court 
(0  Struck  down  to  death.        (2)  Abide.       (3)  On  Southeron  people.       (4)  Spare. 
(5)  Violent  flood  of  tears.     (6)  Eyes.     (7)  When.     (S)  Wept,  pronounced  weepit. 
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"  Madame,"  said  Wallace,  "  we  crave  no  such 
tribute;  other  amends  we  would  have  of  England,  of 
your  false  blood  who  slew  our  elders,  ere  we  again  return 
from  this  country.  You  shall  not  obtain  peace  for  all 
the  gold  and  riches  of  your  royal  estate,  without  request 
from  your  King." 

When  she  was  well  assured  that  gold  would  not  relieve 
her,  she  then  thought  to  prove  him  somewhat  in  playful 
banter. 

'  Wallace,'  she  said,  '  you  have  been  called  my  love. 
More  abandonly  I  have  made  proof  of  it  to  slake  your 
rancour  :  methinks  you  should  do  somewhat  for  my 
sake.' 

Right  wisely  he  made  answer  to  the  Queen. 
'  Madame,"  he  said,  '  were  it  indeed  true  that 
you  loved  me,  I  ought  to  return  your  love.  These  words, 
however,  are  only  empty  phrases.  Such  love  as  that  is 
nothing  to  adduce :  to  take  a  plaything  and  then  obtain 
no  enjoyment.  In  speaking  of  love,  all  ye  Southerons 
are  subtle  :  ye  can  mock  us  although  ye  should  see  us 
no  more." 

'  In  London,'  she  said,  '  I  suffered  blame  on  your 
account ;  our  council  also  will  laugh  when  we  return 
home;  so  may  they  well  say,  women  are  hasty  in  their 
mind  to  seek  friendship,  and  then  they  find  that  they 
cannot  obtain  any  at  all.' 

'Madame,"  he  said,  'we  believe  we  understand 
how  it  is  you  have  been  sent :  ye  judge  that  we  have 
1420  but  little  to  spend.  First,  since  Scots  are  so  nice,  with 
your  gold  ye  would  blind  vis,  for  ye  are  rich  and  wise; 
then,  with  pleasant  words  from  you  and  your  fair  ladies, 
into  a  snare  would  you  have  us,  as  one  drives  birds  with 
a  small  pipe  (for  it  will  sound  most  sweetly) — Madame, 
as  yet  ye  may  not  tempt  us.  Great  quantities  of  goods 
are  still  left  with  our  people  ;  we  also  find  plenty  more 
in  England  for  us  to  win." 

She  was   now  too  much    abashed  to   answer  him. 

'  Dear  Sir,'  she  said,  '  since  this  is  your  mind,  be  it 
1430  war,   or  peace,   as  you  like  best  ;    let  your  high  under- 
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standing  and  good  counsel  consider.' 

"Madame,"  hs  said,  "now  you  shall  understand 
my  reason  For  no1  making  any  bond.  1  can  bind  no 
truce  with  ladies,  for  hereafter  your  false  King  would 
soon  find  reas  a  •■  break  according  to  his  will  when  he 
saw  a  f>t  time,  and  then  openly  avow  that  In  never 
granted  it.  We  would  then  have  none  but  ladies  to 
reprove.  Thi  shall  not  be,  by  God  who  is  above.  I 
will  begin  no  war  on  women  :  on  yen,  in  faith,  there  l-wo 
is  no  worship  to  be  won.  All  responsibility  for  peace 
or  war,  whichever  we  may  chance  to  make,  he  shall 
take  upon  himself." 

The  Queen  allowed  that  his  reasoning  was  just:  so 
did  also  the  rest  of  the  company  present.  Hie  judgment 
they  considered  was  of  great  importance,  and  his  reasons 
sufficiently  strong  to  shew  to  their  council. 

The  Queen  was  grieved  that  all  her  travail  -did  not 
avail.  She  then  took  the  gold  which  those  with  her 
had  brought  and  bestowed  it  freely  throughout  the  1450 
arn iv  on  every  man  who  liked  to  have  it.  She  dealt 
abundantly  to  the  minstrels  and  heralds,  beseeching 
them  that  they  would  be  her  friend. 

When  Wallace  saw  the  generosity  of  the  Queen,  he 
said  gravely  : 

'  The  truth  has  well  been  seen  that  women  may 
tempt  the  wisest  that  ai~e  born.  Your  great  *gentrice 
shall  not  be  for  nought.  We  giv  you  assurance  that 
our  army  shall  not  remove  from  here  until  such  time 
as  is  required  that  you  may  send  a  messaj  i  from  your 
Kin-r.  Should  it  be  so  that  he  and  we  can  accord,  then,  nu 
for  your  sake,  it  shall  be  the  better.  Also  your  heralds 
ma"  come  and  go  in  safety  :  for  your  liberality,  we 
shall  cause  no  further  trouble." 

)'"nv  times  did  the  Queen  thank  Wallace  for  his 
permission:    so  also,  in  courtly  terms,  did  all  her  ladi    ;. 

'  •  <  Madly  they  dranlc.  the  Queen  and  good  Wallace  ; 
These  ladies  nl  -  »),  and  (the)  lordis  in  that  place.3 

Taking  hsr  leave   thereafter,   without   fort  her  delay 

\  il  lesse. 
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the  Queen  rode  South  five  miles  that  same  night  to  a 
1470  nunnery.  Upon  the  morrow  they  proceeded  to  London, 
and  going  to  Westminster  where  the  council  sat,  the 
Queen  caused  Wallace's  answer  to  be  shewn  to  the  King. 
It  needs  not  further  to  rehearse  this  matter.  The  great 
commendation  which  the  Queen  gave  regarding  Wallace 
before  the  King  and  all  the  assembled  Court,  should  be 
highly  gratifying  to  all  true  Scots,  however  ill  at  ease 
the  English  might  be. 

'  Of  worship,  wit,  manhood,  and  governance, 

Of  freedom,  truth  :  key  of  remembrance 
She  called  him  there,  into  their  high  pretence  ; 
Thocht  contrar  them  he  stood  at  his  defence.' 
1480  (Although  opposed  to  them  he  stood  on  his  defence.) 

'  So  chieftain-like,"  she  said,  "  as  he  in  appearance, 
in  England,  I  trow,  never  has  been.  Although  on  him 
yen  were  to  b:stow  gold  to  the  amount  of  the  rent  of 
all  this  realm,  you  would  fail  to  cause  him  to  swerve 
from  honour.  We  are  suffered  until  you  may  send  a 
message.  I  advise  you  to  select  and  appoint  some  wise 
lords  and  purchase  peace  without  further  words  ;  for 
all  England  may  sorely  rue  his  raid.     Your  heralds  are 

1490  also  granted  permission  to  pass  to  him  ;  throughout  his 
armv  none  shall  do  them  harm." 

The  King  and  all  his  lords  of  Council  then  thanked 
the  Queen  for  her  travail.  The  King  was  highly 
pleased  with  her  report.  Three  of  their  greatest  lords 
were  appointed  to  go  to  Wallace.  The  whole  council 
considered  that  their  best  course  was  to  make  a  truce, 
seeing  they  could  not  hope  to  obtain  rest  in  any  other 
way.  With  all  possible  haste  a  herald  went  to  Tawbane 
Vale,  where  the  Scots  lay,  to  obtain  a  safe  conduct 
until    they    expressed    their    proposals.        The    council 

isoo  speedily  gave  him  the  desired  safe  conduct,  and  he 
returned  with  this  assurance  to  his  King.  They  then 
selected  three  lords  for  the  occasion,  viz.,  the  keen 
Clifford,  who  at  that  time  was  Warden,  and  with  him 
were  Beaumont,  and  Woodstock  :  all  men  of  great  in- 
fluence.    What  thece  three  settled  upon,  the  rest  of  the 
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lords   would   abide   by  ;    and   also   the   King's   Seal   was 
given  to  them,  to  be  used  according  to  their  discretion. 

PEACE   GRANTED    BY   WALLACE   ON 
CERTAIN    CONDITIONS. 

Soon  they  were  brought  before  Wallace  to  plead 
their  cause,  when  Woodstock  shewed  forth  many  in- 
sidious considerations.  Wallace  listened  to  all  his 
sophisms.  151(> 

"  As  yet,"  he  said,  "  methinks  ye  mean  no  good. 
Wrongfully  ye  retain  several  castles,  our  own  heritage, 
thereby  doing  us  gross  outrage.  As  necessary  condi- 
tions to  this  peace,  I  plainly  insist  that  these  are  outside 
of  the  truce,  seeing  we  mean  to  win  them  back  since 
they  really  are  our  own ;  these  Castles  are  Roxburgh 
and  Berwick,  now  held  by  you  keen  and  false  Sonth- 
erons,  but  which,  for  a  long  time,  have  belonged  to  us. 
Also  we  ask,  by  virtue  of  this  bond,  our  heirs,  and  our 
King,  wrongfully  led  out  of  Scotland.  Without  more 
words,   we  shall  have  them  restored." 

The  lords  granted  him  the  conditions  he  demanded,  ' •"'-" 
and  wholly  consented  to  his  will,  as  on  no  consideration 
whatever  would  they  allow  the  arranging  of  a  peace  to 
fall  through. 

The  young  Ranald,  who  was  then  in  London,  and 
the  Lord  of  Lorn,  he  asked  in  that  bond  ;  also  the  Earl 
of  Buchan,  who  at  that  time  was  but  in  his  tender 
years,  but  afterwards  he  developed  into  a  man  of  great 
stature — wise  and  large.  Comyn,  and  Soulis,  he  also 
caused  to  be  delivered,  who  afterwards  were  full  false 
to  King  Robert.  Valence  fled  abroad  to  Picardy,  not  1530 
daring  to  abide  that  meeting  ;  to  ask  for  him  was  of  no 
avail.  Wallace,  however,  would  rather  have  got  that 
false  Knight  than  ten  thousand  of  the  finest  bright 
gold.  He  asked  for  the  Bruce,  but  many  days  before 
this,  he  was  removed  to  Calais  :  King  Edward  made 
sure  that   they  might  not   get   him,   having   placed   him 
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with  his  uncle  of  Gloucester  who  had  Calais  wholly  in 
his  keeping,  so  at  that  time  Wallace  did  not  obtain  his 
rightful   King.      The   Earl   Patrick   also  was  sent   from 

1540  London,  to  make  a  final  adjustment  of  his  affairs  with 
"Wallace  (as  was  well  known  before).  He,  giving  up 
his  allegiance  to  King  Edward,  took  oath,  evermore  to 
hold  from  Scotland.  Wallace  received  him  with  full 
glad  heart,  and  due  honour  and  reverence  they  gave  him 
as  a  lord,  all  the  Scots  rejoicing  at  this  concord.  Also 
there  came  to  Wallace  a  hundred  horse,  with  young 
lords  of   renown,   freed  out  of  their  prison. 

King  Edward  caused  instructions,  under  his  seal,  to 

1550  ke  sen*  to  n*s  captains,  to  yield  up  both  Roxburgh  and 
Berwick,  with  all  the  boundaries  pertaining  to  them, 
complete,  and  to  make  a  final  arrangement.  To  the 
Scottish  people,  these  places  are  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance. They  promised  also,  by  their  hand,  to  abide  by 
a  five  years'   truee.      Then  Wallace  said: 

'  Ere  ought  be  sealed,  we  will  pass  near  Scotland. 
Therefore  we  will  go  to  North  Allerton  again,  where 
first  King  Edward  appointed  to  give  me  battle.  As 
there  it  was  begun,  so  there  also  shall  it  be  ended. 
'  Greet  well  your  Queen,'  he  charged  the  messenger, 
'  it  is  on  her  account  that  we  forego  our  expedition.'  " 
He  then  set  a  day  on  which  lie  should  meet  them 
there  and  seal  the  peace  agreement  without  further 
words. 

Upon  the  morrow,  without  more  ado,  the  army 
marchsd  north  in  good  array  to  the  set  tryst  which 
Wallace  had  made  with  them.  The  English  messenger 
duly  arrived,  and  without  any  delay  they  sealed  the 
agreement  of  peace,  and  then,  on  the  second  day,  with 
all   possible  speed,  he  went  on  to  London. 


WALLACE    RETURNS   TO    SCOTLAND. 

1570         The    worthy    Scots    came    to    Bamborough    with    the 
entire    force,    many    goodly    men  ;     sixty    thousand,    all 
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Scots  of  great  avail.  Ten  days  before  All  Hallows'  Eve 
they  fared,  and  on  Lammas  Day  they  lighted  on  Caram 
Muir.  There  they  lodged  with  what  comfort  they 
might,    and    en   the    morrow   priests   sought  to  n    in 

Car-Hi  Kirk,  and  placed  in  Wallace's  hands  the  keys 
of  Roxburgh,  as  they  had  been  instructed,  with  also 
those  of  Berwick,  whirl)  the  Southerons  had  retained  1580 
so  long.  They  had  given  the  people  liberty  to  return, 
whi  then  fled  from  the  district  for  their  lives;  they 
durst    not   well  abide   reckoning  with  Wallace. 

Wallace  made  good  Chrystal  of  Seton  Captain  of  the 
renowned  Berwick  ;  and  as  Keeper  of  Roxburgh's 
strong  castle  he  left  Sir  John  Ramsay,  a  wise  and 
worthy  Knight. 

Then  Wallace  openly  rode  himself  with  Earl  Patrick 
to  Dunbar,  and  restored  him  to  his  castle  with  all  that  15go 
heritage,  with  the  consent   of  the  whole  baronage. 

When   Wallace  and  this  lord  were  agreed,  he  made 

good  progress  in  ruling  the  country.     Over  all  Scotland 

from  Ross  to  Sol  way,   he  rode  thrice,   making  statutes 

for  all  the    land.       For    a    wdiile    he    repaired    to    the 

Lennox  where   Sir  John  Monteith  was  Captain  :    twice 

before   he   had    been   his   gossip,    but    no   friendship   was 

seen    between    them    since.         For    two    months    he    still 

dwelt  in  Dumbarton,  and  during  that  time  he  founded 

a  Castle  upon  the  rock  of  stone  ;    and  leaving-  men   to 

•  •  1000 

build   it   up   to  the   height,   he   then   rode   again   to  the 

March.      They   selected   a   place   for  him   in   Roxburgh, 

and   in   a   short  space  of  time,   he  caused   a   good  tower 

to  be  built.     The  country  now   '  stood  in  good  worship 

and   ease  '  ;     no  one   was   so  great   or   powerful    that    he 

durst    annoy    or    do   hurt    to    his    neighbour.      The    able 

ground  was  new  tilled  and  yielded   abundance  of   food 

and   fruits.      Never  before,   since  this  realm  was  called 

Scotland,  was  there  ever  such  wealth  and  peace  at  once 

in  the  land.  161(> 

Twice  he    sent    J  op    to    Huntington    and    be;   lUght 

Bruce    to    come    and    take    his    crown.      Alas!     he    took 

counsel  from  the  false  English.     He  had  never  the  hap 
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to  have  Wallace  in  his  lifetime. 

Thus  for  three  years  the  realm  stood  in  good  peace. 
Now  it  behoves  me  to  cease  this  rehearsal, 

'  And  further  forth  of  Wallace  I  will  tell. 
In  till  his  life  what  adventure  yet  befell." 


WALLACE    IS    INVITED    BY   THE    KING    OF    FRANCE 
TO    VISIT    HIM. 


L620 


A  Royal  King,  at  that  time,  reigned  in  France,  who 
having  heard  great  rerjorts  concerning  "Wallace,  of  his 
jDrowess,  enterprise,  and  worthy  deeds,  and  of  his  ready 
ability  in  every  requirement  pertaining  to  manhood  ; 
both  humble  he  was  and  loyal,  and  of  approved  worth  : 
full  of  honour  and  truth,  and  devoid  cf  covetousness  ; 
therefore,  the  noble  King,  reigning  in  royal  estate, 
greatly  desired  to  see  him,  knowing  fully  the  great  sur- 
prisal  and  overthrow  which  he  had  given  to  England. 
He  also  marvelled  how  Wallace,  with  so  small  a  force  and 
1630  without  a  King,  took  upon  him  to  attack  such  a  kingdom 
as  England,  causing  them  to  cease  their  malice,  and 
making  them  dssire  a  peace  treaty  and  good  will. 
Summoning  a  herald,  he  rehearved  to  him  in  short 
terms  his  purpose  in  full,  and  then  told  him  to  journey 
to  Scotland. 

1  And  thus  he  wrote  then  in  till  great  honour. 

To  William  Wallack  as  a  conquerour.' 
"  O  ilowit  ileid.  with  worship  wise  and  wicht  ; 
l(54u  Thou  very  h  -lp  in  holding  of  the  rieht  : 

Thou  riehl  restorer  oi  thj  native  land  ; 
W  ith  Goddis  grace  against  thy  foes  to  stand 
In  thy  defence,  helper  of  righteous  blood. 

0  worthy  birth,  and  blessed  he  thy  zfud  ! 
As  ir  i-  read  in  prophecy  beforn 

In  happy  time  f  ir  Scotland  thou  wasr  born. 

1  thee  beseech  with  all  humility. 

My  close  letter  thou  w<  nld'st conceive  and  see. 
As  your  brother,  I.  christian  King  of  France 
1050  T  i  the  bearer  ye  le-ar  and  give  credence." 

(t)  Praisewi  n  hy  chieftain. 
(?)  Matrix  (*',  —  ■  LJIcs^ed  lie  the  womb  th.a  bore  thee.'  (?) 
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The  herald  prepared  for  his  journey,  and  now  he 
is  gone  to  the  ship.  Anon  he  arrives  in  Scotland,  and, 
herald  like,  he  seeks  his  presence.  lie  journeyed  on 
land,  making  no  stay  in  any  place,  and  one  day,  he 
found  Wallace  in  Ayr,  in  goodly  state,  and  manly 
company.  Tha  herald  then  saluted  Wallace,  '  with 
honour  reverently,'  in  a  goodly  manner,  and  he,  in 
return,  '  with  humble  homely  cheer  '  received  him  1660 
'  into  richt  goodly  wise.'  Then,  in  courtly  fashion,  the 
herald  presented  to  Wallace  the  written  message  from 
the  King  of  France.  On  his  knees,  Wallace  received 
it,  with  lowly  obeisance  and  great  reverence,  for  the 
credit  of  Scotland.  When  Wallace  had  got  it  read  and 
understood,  he  asked  the  herald,  in  a  clear  voice  and 
with  manly  aspect,  for  his  message.  Thereupon  the 
herald  communicated  to  Wallace  the  King's  desire,  as  li;7lr 
already   stated  :     what   needs    words    more  ? 

'  Because  of  the  high  honour  and  great  nobility  of 
your  manhood,  so  well  known  in  many  places,  the  King 
wishes  to  favour  you  as  if  you  had  been  born  a  liege 
subject  of  France.  Seeing  that  his  realm  is  known  to 
be  the  flower  of  all  lands,  and  also  in  respect  of  the 
bond  of  friendship  between  you,  it  were  honourable, 
now  this  Kingdom  stands  so  well,  to  see  his  presence.'- 

Wallace  readily   understood   the   great    desire   of  the  16S„ 
good   and   noble  King,   and   answered  : 

As  God  of  heaven  saves  me,  soon  hereafter  vou 
shall  have  an  answer  regarding  the  desire  of  the  King 
which  you  have  made  known  to  me.  Welcome  you  are, 
with  a  free  hearty  will.' 

The  herald  abode  with  Wallace  until  the  twentieth 
day  in  good  welfare  and  entertainment,  employing  the 
time  with  '  worship  and  pleasance,'  and  deporting  him- 
self wisely  and  well. 

With    his    own    hand    Wallace    wrote    the    King    of 
France   and   told   him   all   his   mind   touching  the  thing  1690 
he  desired.     Rich  reward  he  bestowed  upon  the  herald, 
and  with  a  goodly  company  convoyed  him  out  from  the 
town  :    the  herald  then  took  his  leave  and  journeyed  on 
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the  sea. 

Good  Wallace  then  made  his  preparations,  his  pur- 
pose being  to  see  the  King  o'l  France.  In  the  first 
place  he  went  to  St.  Johnston  and  assembled  a  council 
there.  He  appointed  a  Governor  in  his  own  stead  to 
17011  keep  the  country,  a  man  of  great  valour,  the  good  lord 
James,  Steward  of  Scotland,  who  was  father,  as  stories 
tell  us,  of  good  Walter,  who  was  of  high  birth,  and 
who  since  got  Marjory  the  Bruce  in  marriage.  I  have 
no  space  to  speak  of  this  just  now  ;  it  is  well  known, 
thanks  be  to  God's  grace.  Also,  how  without  tarrying, 
the  herald  approached  the  King's  presence.  Soon  he 
got  landed  at  the  Rochelle,  and  addressed  himself  to 
1710  his  journey  to  seek  the  King,  as  well  as  he  might. 

One  day,  therefore,  he  presented  himself  at  Court, 
which  at  that  time  the  King  held  in  Paris,  that  peer- 
less city.  When  the  King  observed  him  he  readily 
understood  his  presence,  and  asked  regarding  the  tid- 
ings and  of  the  welfare  of  Scotland.  The  herald  replied 
in  these  short  terms,  that  all  was  good.  He  had  the 
more  comfort.     The  King  asked : 

"  Sawest  thou  Wallace,  the  chieftain  of  Scotland?  " 
17-20         ue  answered  : 

'  Yes  ;  and  I  dare  affirm  that  at  this  day,  in  respect 
of  war,  worthier  alive,  throughout  all  my  travels,  there 
is  none  !  The  high  worship  and  great  nobility  ;  the 
good  welfare,  pleasant  demeanour  and  worth  ;  the  rich 
reward  was  mighty  to  witness  :  and  for  your  sake,  he 
'  kythyt  upon  me.'  Also  he  has  sent  you  his  answer 
in  writ  in  2'.' 

The  King  received  it  with  a  light  attendance.  Thi~ 
was  the  message  and  matter  of  his  writing,   viz.  : 


1730 


"  O  Royal  i  Roy,  and  2 righteous  crowned  King, 
You  know  this  well,  by  others  more  than  me, 
How  that  our  realm  stands  in  perplexite. 
The  false  nation,  that  we  are  neighbours  to, 
When  (it)  pleases  them,  they  make  us  aye  ado  ; 
There  may  no  bond  lie  made  so  ^sufficiaus, 
But  aye  in  it  they  find  a  4  variance. 
To  5  wait  a  time,  will  God  that  it  may  be, 
Within  a  year  I  shall  your  presence  see  " 

Glanced  kindly  (?).         (1)  King.         (2)  Lawful.         (3)  Sufficient.         (4)  Flaw. 
(5)  Wot — Know,  i.e.,  fix. 
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With  this  answer  the  King  was  greatly  pleased. 

Thus   I    leave    him,   reigning    in    royalty   and    glad  i:i(l 
comfort,    just   as   I   have   stated  :     and    now   of   Wallace 
'  I  will  hold  my  process.' 

Explicit   liber  octavus, 

Et     ill  ci  pi  I     lilt/1  IIS. 


LA   ROCHEI.I.E.        (Neurdein  Freres,  Phot. I. 


CHINOX.        (Neurdein  Freres,  Phot.). 
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DESCRIPTION    OF   SPRING. 

'In  Aperill  the  one  and  twenty  day, 
The  hie  calend,  thus  Ca?icer,  as  we  sar,' 

THE  LUSTY  SEASON  of  the  approach  of  May,  bring- 
ing in  its  train  heavenly  blessings  and  happiness, 
whereby  it  evidently  is  the  principal  of  all  the  months, 
this  being  shewn  by  the  heavenly  hues  upon  the  tender 
green,  when  old  Saturn  has  gone,  with  his  cloudy 
course,  which  was  the  bane  of  beast  and  bird  ;  Zeph- 
yrus,  eke,  with  his  sweet  vapour,  has  comforted,  in  [<> 
Nature's  course,  all  fructiferous  things  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  which  are  ruled  under  heaven;  sober  Luna, 
in  the  flowing  of  the  sea  ;  when  bright  Phoebus  is  in 
his  chief  mansion,  having  taken  his  place  in  the  Bull's 
course  :  and  Jupiter  also  being  in  the  Crab's  face  : 
when  the  hot  sign  choleric  is  disposed  into  the  Ram, 
which  had  his  Kingly  rooms,  he  had  chosen  his  place  .;(J 
and  mansion  in  Capricorn  [the  sign  of  the  Lion]  ; 
gentle  Jupiter,  with  his  mild  sway,  revives  both  herb 
and  tree  in  pleasance  :  and  fresh  Flora  has  spread  her 
flowery  mantle  in  every  vale,  both  height  and  hollow, 
meadow  and  hill  ; 

'  This  "  sammyn  time,  for  thus  mine  author  says, 
Wallace  to  pass  off  Scotland  took  liis  ways.' 

With  but  short  consultation  he  took  shipping,  taking 
fifty   men   with   him   in   his   company.      He   suffered   no 
rumour    of    his    departure    to    escape,    or    the    English  :!" 
would  have  stopped  his  voyage  ;    nor  did  he  take  leave 
of  the  lords  of  Parliament,  knowing  full  well  that  they 

(i)  Same. 
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would  not  all  consent  to  allow  him  to  go  out  of  the 
country.  Therefore  without  more  words  he  got  all 
the  preparations  made,  and  saw  that  the  ship  was  well 
provided.  Among  those  who  accompanied  Wallace 
were  the  two  Wallaces  who  were  his  near  kinsmen,  and 
Crawford  and  Kneland,  who  also  were  held  dear  by 
him.  He  purposed  to  sail  from  Kirkcudbright,  and 
40  fee' d  seamen,  giving  them  good  wages;  they  were  in 
no  want  for  wine,  victuals,  nor  gear;  a  fair  new  barge 
he  had  also,  right  worthy  in  every  respect  for  warfare. 
They  formed  a  goodly  company  of  chosen  men  ;  they 
had  passed  through  many  hard  experiences.  *Bon- 
alais  they  blythely  drank  one  morning  and  then  took 
leave,  calling  upon  St.   John  to  be  their  surety. 


WALLACE   SETS   SAIL    FOR    FRANCE. 

Boats   were   launched    and   took   them   off   the    rock; 
with   glad   hearts   they   at    once    entered     and     quickly 

50  rowed  to  the  ship.  Thereupon  the  seamen  made  their 
preparations  with  alacrity,  and  with  skill  they  wound 
in  their  anchors  on  either  side,  cast  their  lines  and 
carefully  watched  the  tide  ;  let  fall  the  sails,  and  now 
they  have  taken  their  course  ;  a  good  gay  wind  has 
come  from  the  right  quarter.  Able  men  in  the  prow 
ruled  well  their  gear,  leads  in  luff  board  with  a  lordly 
style;  launches  laid  out  to  see  the  passage  sound  ;  thus 
with   full   sail   they  sped  from   Scotland. 

They  sailed  the  whole  day  and  also  the   night   fol- 

i;o  lowing,  and  upon  the  morrow  when  the  sun  had  arisen 
and  shone  brightly,  the  shipmaster  went  aloft,  and  on 
the  south-east  quarter  he  saw  that  which  caused  him 
sore  trouble  ;  sixteen  sails  in  array,  in  red  colour  and 
drawing  towards  him.  The  glittering  sun  shone  brightly 
upon  them  and  the  sea  was  illumined  by  the  light. 
The  man  became  frenzied  and  quickly  went  down,  say- 
ing  full   wof ully  : 

Bon  voyage  (?), 
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"Alas,"  quoth  he,  "the  day  that  I  was  born! 
without  hope  of  rescue  our  lives  are  lost.  In  a  cursed 
time  I  took  this  charge  on  hand  :  the  best  chieftain— 
the  rescuer  of  Scotland  ! — too  recklessly  have  I  under- 
taken, with  so  weak  a  force,  to  bring  him  over  the  sea. 
It  concerned  me  nought,  although  in  God's  will  I  were 
tormented,  if  only  Wallace  might  honourably  escape 
unharmed. " 

When    Wallace   saw    and    heard    the   man's    concern 
and   trouble,   with   good   will   he   went   to  comfort  him. 

'  Master,'   he  said,    '  what   has  moved  you  so?  ' 

"Nought  for  myself,"  the  man  piteously  made80 
answer,  "  but  one  thing  I  dare  well  affirm,  that  al- 
though all  the  ships  of  broad  Britain  were  here,  we 
should  lose  a  part,  though  Fortune  herself  had  sworn 
the  contrary.  The  best  sea  warrior  alive  this  day  is 
before,  us;    he  is  the  King  of  the  Sea." 


WALLACE    IS  ATTACKED   BY    LONGUEVILLE, 
THE    RED    REAVER. 

Wallace  quickly  asked—  '  Know  you  what  he  may 
be?  ' 

'  He  is  styled  the  Red  Rover  ;  woe  worth  the  time 
that  ever  I  have  seen  him.  I  would  make  no  mourning 
for  my  own  life  :  yon  tyrant  takes  prisoner  no  man  90 
born.  He  spares  no  one,  neither  for  gold  nor  any  other 
ransom,  but  fiercely  slays  all,  and  drowns  them  in  the 
flood  :  King  or  Knight,  none  gets  any  grace.  These 
sixteen  years  he  has  wrought  great  wickedness  and 
havoc.  He  possesses  so  strong  power  none  can  escape 
who  fall  into  his  hands.  Would  we  board  him,  it  were 
of  no  avail  ;  the  weakest  ship  in  his  fleet  might  sail  us 
down  to  a  sorrowful  death." 

Then  said  Wallace  :  100 

'  Since  you  cannot  make  any  defence,  describe  to 
me  his  appearance,  and  tell  me  how  I  may  know  him, 
svhat  is  his  usual  style,  and  then — go,  stay  below.' 
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The  shipmaster  said  : 

'  Right  well  ye  may  know  him  by  his  accoutrements, 
which  are  quite  distinct  from  those  of  any  of  his  men. 
His  coat  of  arms  is  seen  in  many  a  place  ever  ready  for 
battle,  and  of  a  royal  red  colour.  This  foremost  ship, 
which  pursues  us  so  fast,  is  his,  and  he  will  in  nowise 
be  abashed,  but  will  hail  you  whenever  he  comes  near, 
110  when,  without  delay,  you  must  strike  sail  and  surren- 
der. He  himself  will  come  aboard  the  first,  in  great 
hardihood,  and  by  these  signs  you  shall  recognise  him : 

'  A  bar  of  blue  in  his  .shining  shield, 
A  hand  of  green  desiring  evei  the  field. 
The  red  betokens  blood  and  hardiment  : 
The  green,  courage,  increasing  his  intent, 
The  blue  he  hears  because  he  is  a  christian  man.' 


Thoughtfully    Wallace    then    answered: 
'  Though  he  be  christened,  this  were  no  godly  deed. 
1^0  Go   thou  below  :     St.    Andrew  speed  us  well  ! 

Both  the  shipmaster  and  the  steersman  he  made  go 
into  the  hold.  His  fifty  men  he  then  got  into  their 
armour.  Fortv-eight  laid  them  low  on  the  luff-board, 
and  then,  Wallace  called  to  him  William  Crawford  and 
said  : 

'  Thou  canst  manage  somewhat  of  shipcraft  :  often 
hast  thou  been  used  to  such  in  the  town  of  Ayr.  Now, 
T  pray  thee,  take  good  heed  of  my  instructions ;  see 
130  thou  standest  strictly  by  this  mast  and  wh  n  I  bid 
thee  strike  the  sail,  be  ready  to  attend  :  when  I  give 
thee  warning  then  draw  the  sail  again.  Kneland, 
cousin,  come  and  take  the  helm  :  here  on  the  gun- 
wale I  shall  stand  near  by  thee.  God  guide  our  ship  ! 
At  present  I  say  no  more." 

By  this  time  the  barge  manned  with  a  full  warlike 
crew,  drew  near,  and  the  Rover  himself,  who  was  aloft 
with  a  drawn  sword  in  hand,  bade  his  steersman  lay 
them  alongside.  Aloud  he  cried  : 
'Strike,  dogs!  ye  shall  die.' 
140  Crawford  let  go  the  sail  a  little,  and  the  captain, 
who  would  not   stint,   soon  leapt  aboard.      Wallace,   in 
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haste,  seized  him  by  the  gorget  and  cast  him  down 
where  he  stood  on  the  upper  deck,  while  from  his  nose 
and  mouth  the  blood  gushed  forth.  Without  delay 
Wallace  drew  out  a  forged  knife.  The  war  vessels  now 
surrounded  them.  The  large  barge  had  not  grappled 
on  to  them;  Crawford  drew  the  sail,  slipped  past,  and 
Left    them. 


WALLACE    TAKES    LONGUEVILLE    PRISONER. 

The  Rover  cried,  '  with  piteous  voice  and  clear,' 
to  grant  his  life,   '  for  Him  who  dearly  bought  you!  '     ir,o 

'  "Mercy,'  he  said.  '  for  Him  who  died  on  the  rood, 
Leisure  tn  amend  !   I  have  spilt  much  blood, 
And  for  my  trespass  I  would  make  some  amends.' 

"Wallace  wist  well,  although  he  was  put  to  death,  he  yet 
might  make  some  attempt  to  save  his  life.  A  better 
purpose  he  was  soon  able  to  carry  out.  He  was  sorry 
also  for  the  Rover,  for  his  life  had  been  ill  spent.  He 
then  addressed  him  in  Latin,   thus: 

'  I  have  never  taken  as  a  prisoner  any  man  who 
was  my  foe  ;    for  God's  sake,  I  grant  thee  thy  life."       160 

Both  knife  and  sword  he  took  from  him  anon,  and 
took  him  by  the  hand  as  prisoner,  and  on  his  sword 
made  him  strictly  swear  that  from  that  day  forth  he 
should  never  do  him   injury. 

'  Command  thy  men,"  quoth  Wallace,  "  to  be  at 
peace  with  us,  and  to  cease  shooting  with  their  gun, 
which  is  so  hard  to  sustain." 

On  either  side  the  shots  were  right  awful.  The 
Rover  commanded  them  to  stop,  holding  out  a  glove  in 
token  of  the  truce.  His  men  beheld  it  and  knew  the 
sign  well  and  left  off  their  shooting.  His  largest  vessel 
now  drew     to     '     '     him. 

'Let  your  fighting  end,'  he  said,  'these  are  our 
friends  and  are  at  one  with  us.  I  trust  in  God  our 
worst   day:   now  are   pasr/ 
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He  asked  Wallace  to  do  what  was  his  will,  who 
thereupon,  with  little  meditation,  replied  thus: 

"  I  would  that  you  ordered  your  men  to  sail  to  the 
Byochelle;    there,   God  willing,  it  is  our  purpose  to  be. 
I  wot  not  what  trouble  there  might  be  with  the  Eng- 
iso  Hsh,   '  scour  well  about  for  skulkers  on  the  sea.' 

They  obeyed  his  command  with  all  possible  haste. 
Desirous  of  further  coirveisatien  with  this  man, 
Wallace  asked  him  gravely  : 

"  Of   what  country   wast  thou  horn?" 

'  Of  France,'  quoth  he,  '  and  my  fathers  before  me, 
and  there  we  possessed  somewhat  of  heritage ;  yet, 
fierce  Fortune,  in  her  rage,  has  brought  m:    thus.' 

Wallace  enquired  : 

"  How  earnest  thou  to  this  life?  ' 

'  Forsooth,'  he  said,  '  just  through  a  sudden 
quarrel,  in  which  it  so  happened  that  in  the  King's 
presence  recklessly  I  committed  too  great  an  offence. 
190  A  nobleman  of  good  fame  and  renown  through  my  act 
was  brought  low — dead  at  a  stroke  :  what  needs  words 
more?  Although  I  deeply  repented,  that  was  of  no 
avail.  Through  friends  in  Court  I  escaped  from  the 
place,  but  never  since  could  1  obtain  the  grace  of  the 
King;.  For  my  sake  they  put  many  of  my  kinsmen  to 
death.  When  I  saw  that  it  might  be  no  better,  it  then 
behoved  me  to  quit  the  land  ;  so.  on  a  certain  day  I 
200  went  to  Bordeaux.  One  night  I  got  an  English  ship 
carefully  prepared  for  voyages  on  the  sea.  Evil-doers 
and  many  others  assembled  to  me  there,  and  in  a  short 
time  our  force  grew  so  strong  that  few  there  were  who 
might  withstand  us.  Thus  in  tyranny  have  we  reigned 
for  a  long  while.  These  sixteen  years  have  I  been  on 
the  sea  doing  much  evil,  for  which,  woe  is  me !  I 
210  saved  none,  neither  for  gold  nor  any  ransom  whatever, 
but  slew  all  and  drowned  them  in  the  sea.  Favour  I 
have  shewn  to  folks  of  various  lands,  but  to  French- 
men I  shewed  none  ;  as  far  as  my  power  extended,  they 
got  no  grace.  On  the  sea  I  was  then  called  a  King  ; 
but    now    I    see    well    that    my    fortune    is    gone — van- 
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quished  by  one!  That  brings  me  great  regret.  Who., 
in  the  morning  of  this  same  day,  would  have  said  that 
/,  by  one,  -\>  uld  be  \>  lightly  borne  clown.  My  men 
would  have  resented  it  in  great  heat.  I,  myself,  be-  220 
lieved  to  have  matched  many  a  one  ;  but  plainly  I  have 
found  the  reverse.  Herewith  I  give  over  robbery  for 
evermore  :  never  again  in  such  a  course  shall  I  bear 
arms,  but  in  honest  warfare  only.  Now  have  T  told  to 
thee  somewhat  of  my  bliss  and  pain,  for  God's  sake 
requite  me  with  like  kindness.  My  heart  will  break 
unless  I  learn  what  thou  art  who  lias  rebuked  me  thus 
outrageously.  For  well  I  weened  that  no  on?  living, 
by  force  of  strength  might  take  me  prisoner,  unless  230 
Wallace,  who  has  redeemed  Scotland,  and  who  this 
day  is  called  the  best  with  belted  brand.  It  were  wor- 
shipful bo  be  engaged  in  his  wars:  at  present,  I  trow, 
lie  has  no  match  in  the  world.' 

Wallace   thereat  smiled,   and  said  : 

"  Friend,  well  it  may  be.  Scotland  has  need  of 
many  such  as  he.  What  is  thy  name?  Tell  me,  so 
have   thou    bliss  ! 

'Forsooth,'   he   said,    'Thomas   of  Longueville. ' 

"Well  may'st  thou  enjoy  it!  Thus  all  our  strife 
shall  cease.  S  ;  >  pleasi  Gcd  in  amending  thy  lite.  -40 
I  think  to  be  thy  faithful  friend  and  soon  also  will  tell 
thee  my  nam0.  Thou  should 'st  not  mourn  over  the 
chances  of  war  :  as  fweird  will  work,  thy  fortune  thou 
must  take.  I  am  that  man  whom  thou  dost  advance  so 
high,  and  it  is  but  a  short  time  since  I  have  been  on 
the  sea:    born  of  Scotland,  my  right  name  is  Wallace." 

On  his  knees  the  Rover  fell  and  thanked  God  for 
his  grace  : 

'  I  din-  avow  that  yielded  is  my  hand 
To  tin-  best  man  thai  beltis  him  »  irh  brand. 
Forsooth.;  he  said.  '  this  l.lythea  me  '  mickle  mi  re 
Than  if  of  florins  ye  gave  me  sixty  score  ! ' 

'Y   [lace  answered  : 

Since    through     chance     thou     art    here,     and     my 
purpose  in  taking  this  voyage  to  France,  being  to  visit 

t  Destiny.  I       Much. 
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the  King,  for  my  reward  I  think  to  request  thy  pardon.' 
'  Pardon  I  fain  would  obtain  from  my  lawful  King, 
and  then,  except  to  take  leave,  remain  no  longer  in  that 
•260  realm,  but  return  and  take  s  irvioe  with  thyself.' 

"  Service,"  he  said.  '  Thomas,  that  may  not  be, 
but  good  friendship,  as  also  I  from  thee  wish  to  have." 
They  caused  the  wine  to  be  drawn,  and  each  made 
merry,  and  bv  this  time  the  ships  were  in  the  reads 
The  Rochelle.  The  red  blazons,  which  they  bore  in 
battle,  put  the  town  into  sudden  consternation.  By 
this  they  saw  that  the  Red  Rover  was  at  hand,  against 
whom  nona  was  able  to  make  defence.  Some  ships  fled, 
■j;u  some  ran  ashore;  clarions  were  blown  and  many 
trumpets.  When  Wallace  saw  that  the  people  were  in 
such  excitement,  he  gave  orders  that  do  ship  should 
approach  near  to  the  town,  except  his  own  barge,  which 
he  caused  to  be  drawn  to  the  haven.  The  people  were 
<?lad  when  they  saw  hi"  banner  ;  right  well  they  knew 
the  red  lion  in  gold.  Letting  up  the  pert  they  received 
him  into  the  town,  and  also  permitted  all  those  to 
enter  whom  he  had  brought  with  him.  The  red  nav\ 
now  sought  into  the  haven,  and  the  men  went  ashore 
280  wherever  they  chose  to  go.  Few  guessed  what  Scot- 
tish man  Wallace  was,  but  they  thought  him  to  be  a 
goodly  man  indeed,  and  honoured  him  to  the  best  or 
their  ability. 

Only  four  days  Wallace  remiained  there,  and  when 
ready  to  commence  his  journey,  he  summoned  all  the 
Rover's  men  to  his  presence,  and  commanded  them  to 
abide  en  that  coast  until  he  freed  them  from  what 
might  chance  to  happen. 

'  Conduct  yourselves,"  he  said,  "  with  fairness,  and 
whatever  you  have  to  expend,  live  on  your  own  until  I 
send  you  word.  Cause  the  ships  to  be  sold  and  again 
become    peaceful    citizens  :     it    were    sfood    time    now    to 

290 

cease  from  lawless  crime".     Your  captain  shall  go  with 
me  to  the  Xing  :    t  h  help  of  God,   I  shall  be  his 

warrant." 

Wallace  caused  the  Rover  to  be  dressed  in  just  the 
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same  way  as  his  own  men,  and  then  no  one  present  could 
recognise  him.  A  likely  man  he  was  and  of  manly 
countenance,  resembling  the  Scots  through  habit  of 
command  in  war,  save  in  his  speech,  for  he  had  no 
English  ;  but  in  Latin,  however,  he  might  pass  as  a 
Scot . 


WALLACE   GOES   TO    PARIS. 

Thus  with  all  possible  haste  Wallace's  retinue  left  soo 
on  a  set  day,  and  proceeded  on  their  journey  to  Paris. 
Tidings  of  Wallace  were  brought  to  the  King,  who  at 
that  time  desired  nothing  so  greatly  as  to  see  him. 
To  meet  Wallace,  by  chance  he  waited  in  a  garden, 
where  be  caused  them  to  be  brought.  They  sought 
to  the  King's  presence  in  manly  array;  two  and  fifty 
at  once  knelt  down,  saluting  him  as  a  King  most  re- 
nowned, with  well  ordered  speech,  and  in  terms  so 
fitting,  that  all  France  could  not  have  instructed  them  3io 
better.  The  Queen,  having  permission,  came  also,  with 
her  attendants,  she  having  heard  much  of  Wallace  and 
of  his  (1  eds  in  war.  What  need  is  there  to  relate 
further  of  their  courtesies  ?  What  fell  to  the  part  of 
the  Scots,  they  sustained  well.  Of  Kingly  courtesies 
and  deportment  I  dare  make  no  attempt  at  descrip- 
tion :  my  feeble  mind  and  troubled  spirit  shrinks  back 
from  telling  of  such  rich  service.  What  needs  words 
more  ?  Nothing  could  be  obtained  which  was  not 
present  there. 

Soon   after  meat  the   King  retired  with   his  goodly  320 
lords  to  the  parlour,  and  there  Wallace  was  presented. 
Then   they   communed    of   many   diverse   subjects  ;     the 
King  had  a  great  desire  to  converse  with  Wallace. 

He  asked  him  regarding  the  orderiug  of  forces  in 
warfare.  Wallace  answered  him,  with  manly  counten- 
ance, as  far  as  he  had  understanding,  in  the  Latin 
tongue,  to  every  point,  right  naturally  and  well.  The 
King,   through    his  wide    knowledge,   reflected     on     the 
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pirates   who  infested  the  sea   passage.      The  Red  Rover 
330  was   then   in   his   mind   and    lie   marvelled   how   he   had 
suffered  Wallace  to  pass. 
To  "Wallace  lie  said  : 
'  Ye  were  somewhat  to  blame  :    you  might  have  sent 
word   by   our   heralds   for   a   sufficient   power   to  convey 
you  safely  over  the  sea." 

'  Cod    thank     you,    Sire,    thereof    we     had     enough. 

'  Many  men  may  pass  where  they  find  no  pi  ril. 

Ri^lit  few  may  keep  where  none  arc  to  assail.' 

'  Wallace,"  he  '-aid,    "thereat   I  greatly  marvel:   a 

tyrant    rules  upon  the  sea  in  cruel  ire  who  has  caused 

340  greai    sorrow.      Might    we    get    him,    it    should    not    be 

for   nought.      Bora   in   this   land — a   native,   subject    to 

me,  and  therefore  to  us  he  does  rhe  greater  harm." 

Thomas  quaked  and  changed  countenance  when  he 
heard  the  King  reeount  his  evil  deeds.  Wallace,  ob- 
serving  this,    feigned    somewhat : 

'  Forsooth,"  he  said,  '  we  found  none  in  that  quarter 
who   proffered    us   such    unkindness.        But,    with    your 
leave,  I  speak  in  harmlessness  :    think  you  by  sight  you 
might  know  that   squire  ? 
350  'Full   long   it    is,"    said   the   King,     'since   I   have 

seen    him.      These    words,    however,    are    but    in    vain: 
right  good  men  shall  be  slain  ere  he  comes  here." 
Then  said  Wallace  : 

'  Here  I  have  brought  with  me  some  likely  men  of 
my  country  :  which  of  them  all  would  you  sav  most 
resembles  him  .' 

Among  them  glanced  the  searching  eyes  of  that 
roval  King,  most  exalted,  judging  them  well,  both  with 
regard  to  stature,  courageous  bearing,  and  manner: 
their  make,  appearance,  and  visage.  After  considera- 
tion, he  gravely  said  : 

'  That  tallest  man  who  is  standing  next  to  your- 
self, I  would  call  him,  judging  by  his  make.  Thene. 
however,    are   only   vain   words." 

Falling  on  his  knees  before  the  King,  good  Wallace 
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said  : 

'  ()  n>val  King,  of  high  renown  and  grace,  with  vain 
or  empty  words  1  shall  in  nowise  weary  yon:  and  now 
would  1  spi  ak  somewhat  on  my  own  behalf.  Our 
native  land  has  been  o'erthrown  by  war  with  Saxons' 
blood,  who  do  to  us  great  wrongs.  Slain  are  our  elders  : 
destroyed  are  many  rightful  chiefs:  our  realm  wasted, 
and  emptied  of  gold  and  other  wealth.  Ye  are  here 
in  might  and  royalty  :  on  us  and  our  adversities,  yon 
should  east  your  eye,  and  support  us,  through  the  kind- 
ness of  the  bond  which  is  between  you  and  Scotland. 
As  T,  a\  your  request,  am  here  for  pleasance,  and  my 
maintenance  is  but  by  honest  chivalry,  and  this  country, 
forsooth,  is  the  flower  cf  realms,  for  my  reward,  great 
guerdon  I  would  have.' 

'  Wallace,"    said    the    King,      '  now    ask    what    you 
would  have.     Goods,  gold,  or  land,  you  shall  not  have  3 
long  to  crave." 

Wallace  replied  : 

'  So  that  you  grant  my  request,  what  I  would  ask 
shall  soon   be  chosen.' 

The  King  made  reply  : 

"  Whatever  ye  ask  that  is  in  this  region 

Ye  shall  it  have,  except  my  wife  and  crown." 


WALLACE   OBTAINS   LONGUEVILLE  S   PARDON. 

Wallace  thanked  the  King  for  his  great  kindness, 
and  said  : 

'  All  my  reward  shall  be  in  asking  grace,  pardon, 
and  peace  to  this  man,  whom  through  chance  I  have 
brought  with  me  :  herebv  I  quit  ail  claim  of  other  sfifts 
in   France. 

"  This  same  is  he,  if  ye  know  him  well, 

Of  whom  we  spake.  Thomas  of  Longueville  " 
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'  By  rigour  ye  desired  he  should  be  slain,  but  again 
I  restore  him  to  your  grace.  Receive  him  graciously  as 
liegeman  of  France.' 

The  King  marvelled  and  stood  in  meditation:  now 
he  knew  perfectly  that  he  vva.s  indeed  Longueville.  He 
forgave  him  his  trespasses  every  cue,  but  only  for  the 
sake  of  him  who  brought  him  ;  f  r  gold  or  lands  he 
could  not  have  obtained  it. 
400  "  "Wallace,"  he  said,  "  I  had  rather  have  placed  in 
thy  hands  of  good  land  equal  to  three  hundred  pounds. 
That  which  I  have  said,  however,  shall  be  openly 
granted.  Hereby,  Thomas  I  restore  again  to  peace, 
dearer  to  me  than  ever  he  was  before,  all  for  your  sake, 
although  it  were  much  more.  But  I  would  know  how 
(his   marvel   befell.-' 

Wallace  answered  • 

'  I  shall  recount  to  you  the  truth.' 

He  then  rehearsed  what  took  place  on  that  day,  as 
already   yen   have  been  told,   according  to  my    §author. 

When  the  good  King  heard  Wallace  relate  the  story 
of  the  sudden  encounter  on  the  sea,  and  how,  by  his 
410  foresight,  Wallace  succeeded  so  well,  he  then  saw  in 
him  both  the  man  and  the  able  strategist.  So  also  did 
the  Queen  and  the  lords  of  the  Court,  every  one  giving 
him  great  honour  for  his  able  conduct.  Wallace  also 
obtained  peace  from  the  King  for  the  whole  force  of 
fifteen  hundred  men,  whom  they  had  left  in  the 
Rochelle,  causing  them  to  be  proclaimed  free  men,  and 
liege  subjects  of  the  King,  never  afterwards  to  be 
charged   with   past  offences. 

When  the  King  restored  Thomas  '  to  the  Right,' 
420  he  also  made  him  a  Knight  by  his  own  royal  hand. 
Afterwards  Longueville  gave  to  his  nearest  kinsman  his 
family  rank  and  inheritance,  and  joined  himself  to 
Wallace,  to  accompany  him  in  every  undertaking.  Thus 
was  he  changed  from  the  evil  course  of  a  sea  rover  by 
the  sudden  chance  meeting  which  he  had  with  Wjcht 
Wallace.  Thus  I  leave  them  abiding  in  honour  and 
enjoyment  with  the  good  King  of  France. 

5  Master  John  Blair. 
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WALLACE   PASSES   INTO    GUIENNE. 

Ther      for   thirty   days   Wallace   abode     in    rest     and 
peace,  but   he  did  net  think  it  best  so  to  continue.     He 
could    not    Ions    endure    the   inaction   of   peace  :     it    was 
uncordial   to  his   nature.      Right  well  he  knew   that    at    430 
that   time  the  English  occupied  Guienne  :    therefore  he 
watched    for    an    opportunity    of   making   a   sudden    on- 
slaught   upon    them.      He   took   courteous   leave   of   the 
Kins".      On   this   first   occasion,    in   case   of   what    might 
befall,   he  would  net   take  any  of  the  Frenchmen  with 
him    except    Sir   Thomas,    who    took    service    with    him, 
being    uncertain    whether   the    others   might    prove    ti 
or  not.      Hastily   some   nine   hundred    Scottish   men,    of 
worthv  chivalry,  were  assembled,  and  quickly  they  rode  uo 
into  the   district   of  Guienne,   and  raising  many  a  fire, 
they   wasted   all    the   habitations   throughout   the   land. 
Fortresses  they   broke  down,  winning  strong  buildings  ; 
many  of  the    English  by  them   were  put  to  death.      In 
that     district      they     found      a      warlike      town      called 
*Scnenoun.     which     was     occupied     by     the      English. 
Wallace    steadfastly   made   towards    it,    to  find   whether 
he  might   in   any  way  take  it    by  assault  and  drive  the 
English  out  of  it.     At  that   time  there  were  abundance  i;l(l 
of  woods  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  town  was  also 
situated   close   to   a   piece   of   water.        Within    a    park, 
which  was  both  long  and  broad,  they  lay  in  covert   until 
the    night   was    passed.      When    the   sun    arose,    Walla 
prepared  four  hundred  men.  and  placed  the  rest  under 
Crawford's   command,   to   be   in   ambush   and   ready   to 
r  -cue  them  in  cas^  they  should  miscarry.     Lou: 
ever  ardent,  went  with  Wall  i  '  as  ane  to  that  scrim- 

mage."    These  tour  hundred,  well  arrayed,  openly 
played    their   banner   before    the    town,    but    it    was    not  4i;" 
well  known  to   those   of  that   country,   the  lion   in   g 
— terrible    in    appearance.         They    made    a    foray    and 
seiz-d    great    plunder.      The   soldiers   in   the    town    now 
understood,    and   soon   they   issued    to   the    rescue.      Th 
worthy  Scots  -'c\v   a    great  many  of  these  English,   and 

I     I    in.    : 
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then,  in  dread,  the  rest  i!.  d  back  again  to  the  town. 
The  fcrayers,  taking  their  plunder,  went  across  the 
plain  toward;,  the  park  :    but  now,  from  the  town  there 

470  issued  a  force  in  dread  battle  array — a  thousand  stal- 
wart men-at-arm  :  few  remained  behind  who  were  able 
for  battle.  Wallace  thereupon  made  his  forayers  leave 
the  spoil,  and  quickly  he  got  his  force  into  good  array. 
A  fierce  contest  now  ensued  between  these  opposed 
forces  of  able  warriors  in  their  bright  armour.  Many 
lost  their  lives  on  the  English  side,  nevertheless,  right 
boldly  they  kept  the  field,  and  some  worthy  men  of  the 
Seek;    they    slew.       William    Crawford,    who   knew    well 

480  the  deadly  peril  of  the  moment,  made  his  nun  who  lay 
in  ambush,  leave  the  park  and  enter  the  field  where  so 
many  were  fighting  As  they  burst  into  the  melee,  they 
put  many  to  death.  The  English  were  wondrous  loath 
to  flee  :  full  worthily  they  fought  upon  that  field 
Never  before  had  so  few  contended  with  Wallace  so  long 
•  hen  he  had  such  a  force  as  he  possessed  there  that 
day.  On  either  side,  wondrous  assaults  were  made. 
In  the  moke  they  fought  so  fiercely  that  right  worthy 

490  men  were  killed  :  with  their  sharp  weapons,  they 
pierced  through  the  brightly  burnished  plates.  Those 
struck  bv  Wallace,  and  also  those  whom  uood  Thomas 
the  Knight  struck,  never  again  made  debate.  The  Eng- 
lish army  was  hotly  handled,  and  at  length  they  could 
endure  no  longer,  but  with  sere  hearts  they  rede  out 
of  the  field  ;  hastily  they  fled  to  the  town.  Wallace  fol- 
lowed them  with  his  good  chivalry,  fighting  fast  in  the 
thickest  of  the  throng,  till  he  entered  the  town  amongst 
them  :  with  him  were  Crawford,  and  Lcngueville  of 
might,  and  also  Richard  Wallace,  his  wicht  cousin. 
Fifteen  there  were  of  the  Scots  who  then  chanced  to  be 
in  the  midst  of  the  English.  A  hardy  porter  got  upon 
the  wall,  and,  pulling  out  a  pin,  let  fall  the  portcullis. 
The  English  new  seeing  that  no  more  had  entered, 
turned  and  attacked  the  Scots  with  fury  :  but  they  set 
their  backs  against  a  wall  and  dealt  about  them  heavy 

510  and  deadly  blows.     Richard  Wallace,  who  had  observed 
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the  turnkey  well,  followed  fast  after  this  porter  and 
drove  him  over  the  wall  into  the  ditch — dead.  Taking 
up  the  port,  he  then  let  in  all  the  rest  of  the  Scots. 
When  Wallace's  men  thus  gained  an  entrance,  again 
they  commenced  a  great  slaughter;  they  spared  not  one 
of  the  English  who  bore  weapons  or  armour  on  that 
occasion.  Women  and  children,  after  taking  from  them 
whatever  goods  they  had,  were  permitted  to  pass  into  520 
the  country.  Also  the  priests,  if  they  were  not  found 
on  the  battlefield.  Aged  men,  unable  to  wi?ld  weapon  , 
were  never  slain  by  them,  but  were  granted  freedom 
to  pass;  so  Wallace  had  given  them  charge.  Riches  in 
gold  they  obtained  in  abundance,  with  also  horses  and 
armour,  which  could  well  supply  their  needs.  The  town 
they  replenished  with  Frenchmen,  and  on  the  tenth 
day  they  openly  took  the  field.  Down  the  river,  they 
sought  to  the  land,  working  great  havoc  amongst  the  530 
English.  When  this  was  reported  to  the  King  by  reli- 
able persons,  an  army  of  the  French  was  assembled — 
twenty  thousand  loyal  lieges  of  France,  led  by  the  _ 
Duke  of  Orleans,  the  brother  of  the  King.  Through- 
out Guienne  they  rode,  in  battle  array,  following  Wal- 
lace, and  making  but  little  tarrying  for  reinforcements 
of  the  French  to  help  them  in  their  right.  Ere  they 
overtook  good  Wallace,  he  and  Thomas  with  him,  were  540 
near  Bordeaux  :  for  some  men  had  informed  him  that 
Bordeaux,  with  large  forces,  purposed  in  a  short  time 
to  give  him  battle.  But  on  learning  that  the  French 
were  to  assist  him  with  a  large  armv  they  quickly 
changed  their  plans. 

In  Picardv,  the  English  soon  got  word  that  Wallace 
had  come,  and  also  learned  what  he  had  done.  The 
hardy  Earl  of  Gloucester,  who  was  Captain  of  Calai-, 
scon  left  for  England,  and  arriving  in  London,  he  stated  550 
there  in  Parliament  what  Wallace  had  done  in  France. 
Some  declared  that  Wallace  had  broken  the  truce  which 
he  had  agreed  to,  but  wise  counsellors  said  nay,  and 
praved  them  to  cea'-e   making  such   statements. 

Lord  Beaumont  said: 
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"  He  engaged  only  for  Scotland,  not  for  France, 
understand  that.  If  our  indenture  bears  out  any  more, 
then  he  has  done  wrong;    the  truth  ye  may  declare." 

Woodstock  replied : 

'  Sir,  ye  have  spoken  well,  but  that  tale  is  in  every 
560  way  contrary  to  reason  ;  if  it  be  he  who  has  done  this, 
that  he  has  wrought  amiss,  no  one  can  deny,  for  he 
bound  himself,  for  him  and  his,  to  peace.  He  was  the 
principal  who  bound  with  us  this  truce,  and  now  again 
he  has  begun  a  quarrel.  Sir  King,'  he  said,  '  if  ever 
you  think  to  make  war  on  Scotland,  now,  while  he  is 
away,  you  ought  to  take  it  on  hand,  otherwise' — it 
helps  us  nothing.' 

DURING    THE    ABSENCE    OF   WALLACE    THE 
ENGLISH    INVADE   SCOTLAND. 

The  whole  Council  agreed  to  act  as  Woodstock  sug- 
■  gested,  and,  raising  forces,  they  invaded  Scotland  both 
by  land  and  sea ;  they  would  wait  no  longer.  Their 
army  was  well  equipped  and  arrayed.  The  hardy  Earl 
of  Gloucester,  who  was  well  skilled  and  experienced  In 
war,  took  the  vanguard.  The  Duke  of  *Longcastell  had 
charge  of  the  middle  portion.  By  sea  they  sent  Sir 
John  Siward,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  north- 
ern districts.  The  Knight  Valence  rode  on  in  advance 
of  the  army  and  so  dealt  with  some  of  the  Scots  who 
were  evil-disposed,  that  through  him  many  castles  were 
yielded  to  the  English  without  a  struggle.  Before  the 
best  of  the  Scots  were  aware  that  it  was  open  war,  he 

5S0  was   again   established   in   Bothwell. 

Sir  Jobn  Siward,  arriving  by  sea,  soon  took  fSt, 
Johnstone  by  assault.  Dundee  they  also  took,  putting 
the  Scots  to  death.  No  place  in  Fife  was  kept  out  of 
their  hands ;  also  all  the  South  was  seized  from 
Cheviot  to  the  sea.  Out  of  the  West  there  was  no  suc- 
cour;     the    worthy   lord    who   was    governor,    God    had 

590  taken,  we  trow,  to  lasting  bliss.     His  son,  Walter,  who 

Lancaster,  f  Perth. 
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ill,. 11    was   but    a   child,   was  taken   to  Arran  by  faithful 
men.      Adam    Wallace,    who  knew   of   no  support,   went 
to   the    Island    of     Rathlia.       So     also    did    Lindsay   of 
Cragge.      Good    Robert    Boyd   likewise   did   not   remain 
at   home,   but  took  to  a   place   of   defence   in  case  of   a 
surprisal  being  made.     Sir  John  the  Graham,  who  might 
not   now  abide  in  Dundaff,  sought  shelter  therefore  in 
(he    forest    of    Clyde.         Siward   the    Knight   made    Sir 
Avmer  Brim  Sheriff  of  Fife,  and  gave  him  in  life  rent 
the  whole   of  the   land   formerly   possessed   by  Valence. 
Richard    of    Lundy    had    great    dread    of    their    threat-  eoo 
enings,  and  did  not  relish  making  terms  of  peace  with 
them,   therefore   the}'   would     not    let     him     remain   in 
quietness.      To  cross  the  lay   at   that    time  was   impos- 
sible, for  the  English  now  governed  that  district.      He 
therefore,  with  eighteen,  '  wicht  and  worthy,'  stole  away 
bv  night,  his  son  being  with  him  also:    he  was  of  tender 
Year-,    but   soon   afterwards   could   wield    weapons   well. 
At    Stirling   Bridge,    where    the   watch   was   placed,    he  61(> 
passed   without   hindrance,    and   then   sought    Sir   John 
the  Graham  in  Dundaff  Muir.     A  woman  having  told 
him  what  had  been  done,  on  the  morrow  he  drew  to  a 
strength. 

Lanark  having  been  taken  by  Sir  Thomas  of  Thorn, 
Lundy  might  not  remain  there  longer  :  south  of  Tinto 
they  made  their  lodging.  When  Sir  John  the  Graham 
got  word  that  they  were  there,  lie  passed  on  to  join 
them  without  more  ado.  Valence  had  ordered  to  be  sent 
from  Carlisle,  supplies  of  wine  and  good  provisions  for 
Bothwell.  Lundy  and  Graham  hearing  of  this,  suddenly 
prepared  themselves  to  attack  them.  Fifty  they  num- 
bered of  noble  chivalry  against  four  score  of  the  Eng- 
lish. One  Skelton,  who  had  the  convoy  in  charge,  had 
all  Branksfcewart  in  his  heritage.  Lundy  and  Graham 
met  with  this  wicht  squire,  and  many  English  they 
struck  down  to  death.  Sixty  of  the  English  were  slain 
and  five  of  the  Scots,  so  boldly  did  they  abide  the 
attack.  Great  quantities  of  goods,  both  gold  and  other 
gear,  with  victuals  and  horses,  they  won  as  spoil  through 
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this  skirmish.  After  this,  they  saw  that  they  could  not 
remain  in  these  parts  long,  for  en  every  side  the  Eng- 
lish were  well  supplied  and  reinforced,  and  therefore 
they  thought  it  were  best  to  seek  some  stronghold 
which  they  might  occupy.  One  night,  therefore,  they 
left  Lundv's  lodge  and  went  into  the  Lennox  to  Earl 
wo  Malcolm,  who,  with  their  help,  kept  that  district  from 
the  English.  Seton,  and  Lyle,  retired  to  the  fortress 
of  the  Bass,  for  the  Southeron?  had  now  obtained  such 
mastery  that  all  the  South  was  in  their  hands.  Good 
Hugh  the  Hay  was  removed  to  England  along  with 
other  heirs,   and  put  in  prison  according  to  their  will. 


WALLACE    IS    INVITED   TO    RETURN. 

The  lords  in  the  North,  seeing  no  succour,  commis- 
sioned a  certain  Squire  Guthrie,  with  all  possible  speed 
':o  warn  Wallace  of  the  invasion.  Guthrie  took  shipping 
at  Arbroath  and  soon  landed  at  the  Sluys.  He  made 
10  tarrying  in  Flanders,  but  immediately  passed  into 
France.  Wallace,  however,  was  still  in  Guienne,  en- 
paged  in  war  :  he  had  wrought  much  harm  to  the 
Southerons.  Guthrie  hastened  on  without  any  delay 
untii  at  length  he  arrived  in  Wallace's  presence,  when 
h?  told  him  how  it  stood  with  Scotland.  Then  said 
Wallace  : 

'  These  tidings  are  not  good.  I  had  an  example 
am  in  byegone  times  what  it  is  to  bind  a  truce  with  those 
who  are  man-sworn  :  but  in  this  case  I  could  not  think 
of  such  a  thing  seeing  we  made  the  peace  with  their 
King  himself.  The  former  truce  was  bound  with  their 
Chancellor,  and  sorelv  our  forefathers  suffered  in  con- 
sequence thereof  :  under  that,  truce,  of  our  best  nobles, 
f-hey  put  to  death — eighteen  sen.-  !  To  the  Great  God 
i  hereby  make  my  vow — I  purpose  never  again  to  make 
peace  with  that  King.  He  shall  repent  that  they  have 
begun  this  war." 
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So  saying  be  then,  with  many  royal  men.  marched  670 
on  to  the  King  of  France  and  let  him  know  his  pur- 
pose. Tli?  King  would  not  consent  to  let  Wallace  go 
until  he  premised  by  his  hand,  that  if  ever  again  he 
thought  to  leave  Scotland,  he  would  come  to  him;  he 
gave  Wallace  promise,  under  his  great  seal,  that  ne 
would  bestow  upon  him  any  lordship  he  should  choose. 
Thus  in  haste  he  took  leave  of  the  King.  He  brought 
only  his  own  men  with  him  from  France  and  Sir 
Thomas  thf>  Knight. 

Guthrie's  barge  was  still  at  the  Sluys  ;  with  eager-  680 
aess  they  put  to  sea.  Passing  by  the  Forth,  and  also 
the  Tay,  they  sailed  to  the  n-^rth  coast,  good  Guthrie 
being  their  guide.  They  landed  Wallace  in  Munross 
haven  :  to  loyal  Scots  this  was  blythe  tidings.  Sir  John 
Ramsay,  wicht  and  worthy,  sought  out  his  way  from 
Ouchterhouse  with  strong  men-at-arms  to  meet  Wallace. 
Of  his  c:  ntinued  absence,  they  had  deemed  it  '  wondrous 

.  .  600 

long.'  True  Ruthven  also,  came  without  being  told: 
in  Birnam  Wood  he  had  made  repair.  Barclay,  by  this 
time,  with  three  hundred  men,  assembled  fast  to 
Wallace  at   Ouchterhouse. 


WALLACE    ON    HIS    RETURN    TAKES 
ST.   JOHNSTON. 

On  the  latter  day  of  August  it  fell  out  that  by 
ordinance  of  Wallace,  St.  Johnston,  which  was  occu- 
pied by  the  English,  was  rescued  out  of  their  hands. 
Quickly  they  marched  on  to  the  Tay,  and,  having  spied 
out  all  the  district  ere  it  was  day,  they  lay  under 
Kinnoull.  As  Wallace  nad  been  informed,  so,  in  sooth.  700 
it  happened,  that  servants  came  out  of  the  town  with 
carts  to  lade  hay,  such  being  their  custom.  They  came 
in  squads  of  six  men  with  three  carts.  When  they  were 
busily  engaged  iv  lading  the  hay,  Guthrie,  with  ten 
men,  seized  them  and  put  them  to  death,  sparing  none. 
Wallace  then   caused   his  peoole  to  take  the  uppermost 
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garm   rits         th  ervants,  and  quickly  the  most  suit- 

710  able  men  were  selected,  four  right  ready  in  war. 
Wallace  himseli  I  k  cue,  a  russet  cloak,  and  with  him 
was  good  Ruthven  Guthrie  and  also  two  good  yeomen. 
got  themselvec  prepared  to  go  in  the  same  dress.  Full 
subtly  they  covered  them  with  hay,  and  then  proceeded 
to  the  town  by  the  shortest  rout?.  Fifteen  wicht  men- 
at-arms  they  took  with  them;  in  each  cart  were  1i\< 
well  hidden  from  view.  These  carters,  who  had  each  a 
short  sword  of  good  steel  concealed  under  his  dress. 
drove  on  the  carts  well.  Sir  John  Ramsay  lay  in  ambush 
720  ready  to  help  them,  with  good  will,  whenever  the  strife 
began.  These  true  carters  passed  over  the  bridge  with- 
out hindrance,  and  entered  through  the  gat?  :  imme- 
diately they  ca  I  the  cloaks  from  them,  and  good 
Wallace  struck  the  ma  Ler  porter  on  the  head,  leaving 
him  dead;  other  two  alco  he  then  killed.  Guthrie  by 
this  time  has  done  "right  well  in  the  town,  and  Ruthven 
also  struck  down  several  of  their  foes.  The  armed  men 
who  were  in  the  carts  rose  up  and  well  did  they  do 
their  part  :  upon  the  road  they  put  many  Southerons 
to  death.  The  spy  set  by  Ramsav  has  seen  them  get 
entrance  :  the  ambush  is  broken,  and  now  thev  have 
won  both  the  bridge  and  th-  port  :  within  the  town  a 
grei  ggl  ■  i     now  begun.     Ere  Ramsay  got  into  the 

town,  the?  twenty  men  slew  sixty  of  the  Southerons. 
The  English  endeavoured  to  get  properly  arrayed,  but 
the  Scots  o-ave  them  no  such  leisure  :  from  the  time 
good  Ramsay's  men  arrived,  thev  spared  none  of 
740  English  birth.  Also  Longueville,  the  worthy  Knight 
Sir  Thoma  that  day  proved  well  his  worth,  and  also 
afterwards  in  many  other  places.  Few  Englishmen 
could  stand  against  his  blows  :  Wallace  found  with  him 
great   faith  and  kindness- 

The  Southerons  now  saw  clearly  that  the  town  was 
lost,  and,  affrighted  thev  fled  in  haste,  as  fire  does  from 
flint.      Si  I  :    some  fell  into  the  d:    p  draw  ditch      : 

so'ine,  to  the  kirk,  if  there  thev  might  save  their  lives  : 
some    fled    to    the    Tav,    and    entered    into    small    boats  ; 
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some  died  in  action  and  were  drowned  in  that  pla.ce  750 
Sir  John  Siward  passed  out  ai  the  West  Porl  and 
•quicklv  sped  on  to  Methven  Wood.  A  hundred  men 
entered  th:'  church  for  succour,  but  at  that  time 
WaPace  would  grant  no  grace.  Ee  commanded  all 
■capable  English  soldiers  to  be  slain,  saying,  'they  had 
bsen  enemies  to  f Saint  Johnston.'  Ln  the  town  four 
hundred  men  lay  slain;  seven  score  escaped  with  their 
lives.  Wives  and  children  were  granted  liberty  to  go; 
none  of  such  were  ever  slain  with  Wallace's  will. 
Riches  they  obtained  which  had  been  recently  brought 
by  the  English  ;  they  then  replenished  the  town  with 
worthy  and  true  Scots. 

Sir  John  Siward  left  the  strong  woods  of  Methven 
and  went  to  the  Gask  ;  many  Southerons  now  wer°  with 
him.  He  then  went  on  to  Fife  where  Valence  was 
Sheriff  and  quicklv  sent  couriers  throughout  the  land 
and  gathered  a  stalwart  company  of  men.  He  now 
approached  Ardargan  secretly,  ordering  his  forces  to 
be  in  readiness  for  battle.  He  thought  again  to  assault  77° 
St.  Johnston  where  Wallace  still  lay,  ruling  the  town 
as  he  liked  best.  Wallace,  however,  would  rest  there 
no  longer,  and  appointed  Sir  John  Ramsay  chief  cap- 
tain, and  Ruthven  to  act  with  him  as  Sheriff.  He  then 
went  forth  from  them  with  a  hundred  men,  giving  them 
this  charge  ;  if  anyone  gave  them  warning,  to  come  to 
him  without  delay,  which  they  faithfully  did  when 
tidings  were  brought  to  them. 


THE    BATTLE    OF    BLACK    IRNSIDE. 

Wallace  went  to  Fife  to  inspect  that  district,  but  he 
was  wrongly  informed  regarding  the  English.  AY  hen 
they  had  passed  by,  with  haste  Sir  John  Siward  came 
down  from  the  Ochills  and  followed  Wallace  with  all 
his  force,  and  lodged  for  the  first  night  in  Abernethy. 
On  the  morrow  his  guides  led  him,  with  fifteen  hundred 
men,  to  Black  Irnside.     Wallace  was  there,  and  now  wa 

+  i.e.,  The  patron  saint  of  Perth. 
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unable  to  send  any  message  to  St.  Johnston  to  let  them 
know   of    Sir   John    Siward's   march,    he   having   placed 

-,)(|  patrols  with  such  military  skill  that  no  one  could  pass 
between  them.  Then  said  Wallace:  ''This  matter 
pays  me  not."  Calling  to  him  the  good  Squire  Guth- 
rie, and  also  Bisset,  who  knew  the  district  well,  he  asked 
them  what  was  the  best  that  could  be  done,  "  to  convey 
a  message  to  obtain  our  forces,  seeing  we  soon  shall  be 
beset  by  the  English.  The  evil-disposed  Scots,  who 
know  this  forest  too  well,  are  the  cause  that  we  have 
no  rest.     I  have  more  dread  of  Valence  than  of  all  the 

800  rest   of  those  who  are  on  the  side  of  the   Southerons." 
Then  Guthrie  said  : 

'  Might  we  get  one  or  two  to  reach  St.  Johnston, 
that  plan  were  the  most  advantageous  to  adopt  ;  by 
warning  Ramsav,  we  soon  would  get  help.  Too  true 
it  is  that  it  may  not  be  so  now  :  right  well  I  wot  that 
no  vessel  is  left' from  the  Wood  Haven  to  the  ferry 
called   Aran." 

Then  Wallace  said  : 

The  water  is  cold,  yet  I  myself  could  swim  across. 
I  trow,  and  take  no  harm.  But  for  me  to  act  as  courier 
would  be  no  gain,  and  I  would  rather  die  than  leave 
you  here.  Through  God's  grace  we  shall  escape  in  a 
better  manner  :  the  position  we  hold  is  strong,  and  also 
we  have  enough  of  men.  In  Elcho  park  we  were  but 
forty  against  seven  hundred  and  sent  many  Southerons 
to  death,  and  also  we  escaped  well  in  raanv  other  un- 
likely places,  and  so  also  shall  we  escape  here,  with  the 
help  of  God's  grace.  Until  our  men  are  famished  we 
can  hold  these  woods  :  therefore,  let  each  man  be  re- 
solved  in   his   mind,    and   let    us   so  deport  ourselves   in 

320  noble   deeds,   that    no   lack    shall   be   found   in    us   when 
the  history  is  read  in  times  to  come.     Ours  is  the  right 
eous  cause,  and  therefore  should  we.  be  th?  more  ardent. 
I  think  to  free  our  country  or  to  die." 

His  valiant  speech  full  of  wise  and  hardy  sentiment, 
made  all  the  others  so  fiercely  determined  that  some  said 
to  take  the  open  held   and  give  them   battle.      Wallace 
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said:  "  Nay,  these  are  vain  words;  we  will  not  leave 
what  is  so  much  to  our  advantage  :  this  wood  to  us  is 
worth  a    year's   wage 

With  haste,  he  then  caused  them  to  take  large 
beams  of  oak,  which  they  hewed  and  then  made  of  830 
them  a  strong  jbarres  at  a  §forefront  fast  by  the  side 
of  the  forest,  '  a  full  great  strength  '  in  which  they  now 
purposed  to  station  themselves.  These  they  fastened 
to  the  growing  trees  in  such  a  manner  that  they  could 
convenientlv  issue  from  th?  barres  on  either  side,  well 
a.rmed,  and  when  the  conflict  became  doubtful,  they 
could  retreat  into  this  stronghold. 

When  this  place  of  defence  was  thoroughly  prepared 
they  saw  the  English  army  approach.  Siward  now 
came  on,  purposing  to  march  through  by  that  way,  as 
they  were  wont,  and  as  the  guides  directed  them.  H0 
They  thought  indeed  to  have  a  passage  by  that  entry, 
but  scon  they  met  with  that  which  caused  them  to  make 
a  great  halt.  Siward  himself  then  led  a  thousand  strong 
men-at-arms,  and  made  John  Valence,  with  five  hun- 
dred, patrol  outside  the  wood,  so  that  none  rniirht 
escape  them. 

Wallace  had  with  him  forty  brave  archers,  all  the 
rest  were  spearmen,  full  noble  in  time  of  action  ;  they 
rushed  on  their  foes  with  fury.  A  fierce  encounter  was 
seen  at  that  barres.  The  Scottish  defence  was  so  sure  35© 
and  determined  that  the  Southerons  stood  in  awe  to 
enter  among  them  :  the  Scots  overthrew  many  to  the 
ground  in  that  melee.  A  space  was  left  vacant  where 
a  portion  of  the  English  vanguard  might  enter  ;  whoso 
came  in  there,  nevermore  went  out.  Forty  they  slew 
who  would  have  passed  in  the  foremost.  The  English 
force  was  now  all  in  disarray  and  aghast,  and  part  of 
their  horses  having  been  slain  by  the  archers,  the  rest 
broke  away  to  a  plain  upon  which  the  Southemns 
retreated. 

The  Siward  said  :  '  Alas  !  how  may  this  be,  and  no 
hurt  clone  to  them  ?  Too  great  a  repulse  have  we  sus- 
tained." 

t  Barrier  or  enclo>ure.        ^  A  portion  of  the  wood  in  trout  of  the  rest  of  it(?). 
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Turning  to  Valence,   he  asked  his  counsel,   saying  : 
Sheriff   art   thou  ;     what  may    best    avail    us  :     but 
few  they  are,  indeed,  who  make  so  great  debate.'' 
John  Valence  said  : 
Tins,  I  wot,  is  the  best  course  to  adopt;    cease  the 
assault  and  abide  here  at  hand  :    they  cannot   continue 
long  in  the   forest,   seeing  that  for  want  of   food   they 
must  corns  out  into  the  open  country.     Then  will  be  our 
g70  time  to  make   an   attack.      Ere   they   be   won   by   force, 
many  of  those  whom  you  lead  shall  lose  their  lives." 
Then  Siward  said  : 

'  This  course  I  will  not  take,  for  should  the  Scots 
be  warned,  soon  they  will  be  rescued.  I  mean  to  have 
amends  for  this  despite,  or  else  die  with  the  rest.  I 
myself  will  go  on  foot  with  the  attacking  part  v." 

He  then  took  eight  hundred  of  the  likeliest  men 
there,  telling  the  rest  to  remain  at  the  barres  under 
the  command  of  John  Valence. 

'Valence,"  he  said,  "be  bold  in  this  matter:  in 
3  such  a  snare  we  could  not  take  Wallace,  capture  or  slay 
him,  and  I  promise  thee  by  my  life,  that  King  Edward, 
of  Fife  shall  then  make  thee  Earl.  We  shall  enter  yon- 
der on  the  east  side  :  I  ask  no  more  than  that  you  win 
this  barres.  From  the  time  that  they  are  strictly  en- 
closed bv  us,  unless  some  marvel  happens,  they  shall 
go  no  further.  Make  a  sore  assault  when  vou  think 
we  have  come  near  :  on  either  side  we  shall  hold  them 
in  conflict." 

Thus  they  assembled,   in  dreadful  array.     Wallace, 
S90  however,  had  seen  and  understood  quite  well  all  their 
movements  and  their  purpose. 

'  G-ood  men,"  he  said,  "understand  what  this  is 
that  they  are  doing;  forsooth,  they  are  greatly  to  be 
dreaded.  Yonder  Siward  is  a  noble  and  worthy  knight; 
forward  and  bold  in  war,  right  worthy,  wise,  arid  wicht. 
He  orders  his  attack  wondrously  sore  for  our  hurt : 
man's  wit  could  do  no  more.  Pleasant  it  is  to  see  a 
chieftain  go  so  chieftainly  to  work;  it  should  much 
more  encourage  his  own  men,  who  are  worthy,  than  to 
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see  ten  thousand  cowards  flee.     Since  we  are  beset  with  900 
enemies  on  each  side,   and  must  perforce  abide  in  this 
forest,    then    fiercely    dismay    the    foremost,    for    God's 
sake,  so  that  all  the  others  may  be  daunted  at  us." 

He  left  Crawford,  and  Longueville  the  Knight, 
forty  men,  to  keep  the  strong  barres.  With  himself  he 
hi  sixty  worthy  men  in  their  armour,  and,  with  hardy 
will,  he  went  to  meet  Siward.  A  sort  of  dyke,  of 
brr  hv/ood  interlaced,  was  made  in  the  wood  where  they  9io 
boldly  remained,  and  a  slope  descended  towards  the 
Southerons.  Soon  they  are  engaged,  with  strokes 
severe  and  heavy,  and  fast  fell  the  spears  into  action 
on  either  side.  Through  the  bright  corselets  they  made 
clet  p  and  wide  wounds.  The  Scots  obtained  this  ad- 
vantage, that  they  so  daunted  their  foes,  that  no 
Englishman  durst  leave  his  comrades  and  break  the 
array,   and  enter  foremost. 

It  was  a  great  sin  to  see  the  blood  shed  so  abund- 
antly in  so  unrighteous  a  cause,  and  so  it  has  been 
many  a  day  besides. 

Many  Englishmen  lay  dead  in  the  dyke,  spears  soon  ;n> » 
flew  into  splinters,    and   then,   with   their  sharp   swords 
they  hewed  in  that  struggle  ;    blood  burst  out  through 
fine  coats   of  mail. 

John  Valence  also  assaulted  Crawford  and  the 
Knieht  Longueville.  who  kept  the  barres  well  with  all 
their  might  ;  making  a  good  defence  by  wit,  manhood, 
and  might  ;  full  many  men  they  struck  down  to  death 
at  the  entrance.  Being  thus  assailed  all  at  once,  none  980 
of  those  at  the  barres  durst  turn  to  assist  Wallace,  and 
none  of  his  durst  pass  to  rescue  them,  so  continuous 
was  the  fighting.  On  every  side  they  kept  them  so 
hotly  engaged  that,  but  to  do  or  die,  no  other  help 
they  wot  of.  Wallace  was  stationed  in  the  midst  of 
this  deadly  struggle  ;  Guthrie  and  Bisset  also,  with 
other  warriors  of  great  valour,  including  Richard 
Wallace,  of  worthy  deeds.  Siward  marvelled  to  find 
that  they  -till  stood  against  them,  seeing  thev  were 
so  few,  and  yet   meeting  them   face  to  face.      Thinking  940 
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bo  end  the  struggle  personally,  lie  pressed  in  himself 
with  a  good  swcrd  of  steel ;  he  struck  down  one  of  the 
Scots  into  a  ditch,  dead.  Wallace  was  grieved  at 
heart  to  see  this,  and  purposing  to  have  amends  he 
followed  after  Siward  fast,  but  the  English  pressed  so 
thicklv  between  them  that  he  could  not  get  a  stroke 
at  him  :    other  warriors  however  he  slew.     The  worthy 

950  Scots,  fighting  so  nobly,  made  gaps  throughout  the 
ranks  of  all  that  chivalry.  The  Scutherons  en  seeing 
their  best  men  so  handled,  then  thought  that  it  was  not 
well  to  continue  the  fight.  Ere  they  would  leave  that 
place,  four  score  were  slain,  and  fifty  also  lay  dead  at 
the  barres.  Blowing  a  trumpet,  they  drew  out  of  the 
wood,  and  on  seeing  this  Valence  left  off  also.  They 
now  thought  it  was  of  no  avail  to  continue  the  assault, 
and  ceasing,  they  thereupon  held  a  council  outside  of 
the  woods.      The  worthy    Scots  were   fain  to  take   some 

960  rest  :  many  were  wounded,  but  few  were  slain.  Wallace 
bade  them  all  be  of  good  comfort,  saying:  "Thanks 
be  to  God,  we  have  had  the  best  of  it!  Yon  Knight 
Siward  has  made  a  great  effort  :  so  good  an  assault  I 
have  seldom  seen.  I  would,  however,  rather  be  avenged 
on  Valence  than  on  any  other  in  that  host." 

The    Scots   all    went   into  the   barres   and   staunched 
their    wounds    which    bled   profusely.      Some   portion   of 

M  the  Sect-   who  had  lost  much  blood,  and  who  also  had 

970 

many  hurts,  for  thirst,  and  with  long  fasting  besides, 
were  fast  becoming  feeble.  Wallace  sighed  with  a  sore 
heart.  Taking  a  hat,  he  is  gone  to  get  water:  at  that 
time,  of  other  refreshment  he  knew  of  none.  Finding 
a  small  stream  running  past,  he  obtained  abundance 
of   clear  water,   and,   drinking  himself — 

'  In-  then  said  in  a  sober  mood  : 
"  The  wine  of  France  methought  not  half  so  good." 

Thr-e-quarters    of   the   day    being    now   gone,    Sir    John 

980  Siward  considered  in  his  mind  how  at  that  late  hour  he 

could  not  attempt  to  make  a  further  assault,  but  that 

in    the    morning,    when    reinforced,    he    might    then    so 
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hem  then  in  that  through  sore  famine  they  would  either 
fall  into  his  hands  or  perish. 

'•  Valence,"  he  said,  "  I  charge  thee  to  remain  and 
keep  them  in  while  I  ride  to  Cupar.  Thou  shalt  remain 
with  five  hundred  under  thy  command,  and  to-morrow 
I  shall  return  to  thee  with  additional  forces." 

John  Valence  said  : 
This  charge  I  hereby  refuse;    after  this  day's  lab-  "° 
ours,    I   cannot   watch   all   night.      Trust  me  well,   they 
will  issue  to  the  plain  although  you  also  remain,  or  else 
die  in  the  endeavour.' 

Si  ward  bade  him  remain  or  abide  the  consequences. 

"  I  command  thee,"  he  said,  '  in  good  King 
Edward's  name,  or  else,  I  vow  to  God  should  they  break 
nut,   to  hang  thee   on   high   to-morrow." 

.lolui   Valence  was  in   great  dread  by  reason  of  this 
command,    but    Siward   departed   with   nine   score,    pas- 
sing near  the  wood  with  his  good  men  of  Fife,  who  kept  1000 
beside  him  all  the  term  of  their  lives.     Wallace,  when  he 
saw  an  opportunity,  drew  near  and  called  on  Valence: 

"Yen  Knight."  Wallace  said,  "has  promised  to 
hang  thee  high  tomorrow.  Come  over  to  me,  and  I 
snail  be  thy  warrant  against  him  and  all  King  Edward's 
might.  If  we  take  him  alive,  I  shall  hang  him  on 
high,  and  good  lordship  I  shall  hereafter  give  to  thee 
in  this  realm  which  was  left  by  thy  brother." 

A'alenee  was  wise  and  quickly  considered  that  in  all  1010 
likelihood  "Wallace  should  win  the  country,  and  further, 
he  thought  it  was  better  to  contend  for  the  right  than 
to    fight    on    the   side   of   the    Southerons.      With   short 
consideration,  they  went  in  to  Wallace. 

Siward  then  cried  and  said  : 

'  That  shall  be  all  for  naught,  and  false  art  thou 
to  be  in  heritage  :  on  thee  Edward  has  ill  spent  great 
wage.  Here  shall  T  remain  to  carry  out  my  purpose, 
and  either  die  or  have  thee  in  my  power.' 

In  spite  of  his  spei  eh  Valence  passed  on,  and  with 
a    full    glad    heart    Wallace    received   them.  1020 

By  this  time  Ruthven,  and  Ramsay  of  renown,  had 
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been  warned  by  a  true  Scot  who  went  to  St.  Johnston, 
how  that  Siward  has  followed  fast  after  Wallace.  On 
receiving  this  information,  they  were  greatly  astounded. 
Out  of  the  town  they  issued  with  all  their  power,  three 
hundred,  wicht  and  worthy.  They  assembled  in  Black- 
ironside  as  Valence  was  joining  good  Wallace.  The 
Knight  Siward  observed  their  approach  quite  well,  and 
selected  a  fair  plain  field  between  them.  Eleven  hun- 
dred and  four  score  he  had  there  ;  the  Scots  numbered 
five  hundred  and  sixty — they  were  but  few  to  take  the 
open  field.  Wallace  ere  he  knew  anything  at  all  of 
their  arrival,  was  now  leaving  his  strong  position  in 
the  wood  through  sheer  hardihood,  but  when  they 
heard  Rut  liven  and  Ramsay's  cry  of  Ouchterhouse, 
blythe  indeed  were  all  that  chivalry.     !Tad  they  brought 

104H  him  a  King's  rent  in  gold,  it  had  not  contented  good 
Wallace  so  welL  On  either  side  they  now  hastened  to 
set  themselves  in  battle  array,  in  fierce  ire,  to  com- 
mence the  deadly  struggle.  Worthier  soldiers  than 
those  assembled  by  Siward,  King  Edward  never  pos- 
sessed in  all  his  reign.  Siward.  seeing  that  his  troops 
were  far  more  in  number  than  those  of  the  Scots, 
divided  them  into  two  bodies  ;  he  knew  that  his  men 
v/ere  ready  at  once  for  battle,  and  also  to  win  or  to  die. 

1050  The  worthy  Scots  rushed  on  them  with  fury,  dealing 
out  tremendous  strokes  which  flamed  fierce  as  fire.  Both 
Wallace's  men  and  also  the  Southerons  assembled  there 
had  now  few  spears  left  by  reason  of  the  hard  struggle 
which  they  already  had  endured  in  the  wood  :  but  those 
with  whom  Wallace  was  now  reinferr-ed  had  many 
selected  spear?,  and  in  the  conflict  they  slew  a  great 
many  of  the  English.  Their  terrible  deeds  were  mar- 
vellous to  behold.  ThcGe  worthy  Sects  who  had  been 
fiehting  from  the  beginning  also  made  great  slaughter 
of  the  English;  formerly,  they  had  fought  well  in  the 
wood,  and  now  they  did  not  hesitate,  but  increased  in 
courage  as  if  only  commenced  :  from  rice  of  sun  they 
had  but  little  rest.  By  this  time  Ramsav,  and  good 
Ruthven  along  with  him,  have  gone  through  the  thickest 
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of  the  press  :  making  gaps  among  the  English  they 
separated  them  into  groups  of  twenties,  and  tens,  after 
their  spi  ars  were  gone,  with  their  swords  of  bright  steel. 

•  To  the  English  their  coming  was  sold  full  dear.' 

•  Wallace  and  his,  by  worthiness  of  hand, 

Much  Southeron  blood  caused  spill  upon  the  land.  lo7(>. 

The  two  portions  were  now  rallied  by  Sir  John 
Siward,  with  many  noble  men,  to  help  their  lord.  Three 
hundred  surrounded  him  in  a  certain  place,  defending 
him  with  many  awful  blows  until  the  out  parts  of  the 
field  were  lost.  Now  some  of  the  common  soldiers  fled 
into  the  forest  for  safety,  so  they  were  led  by  their 
officer  The  Scots  seeing  so  many  gathered  around 
Siward,  with  no  support  or  defence,  assailed  them1080" 
sorelv  on  every  side,  piercing  polished  plates  of  armour 
with  the  points  of  their  weapons.  The  Southerons  made 
a   stout   resistance  : 

'  All  occupied  was  this  good  chivalry.1 

Sir  John  Ramsay  would  have  had  them  to  surrender 
bi  :    Wallace  said  : 

'  Nay,    that    were   a   great   error.      We   cannot   now 
commence  tc  take  ransom  ;   on  such  terms  we  could  never 
win  our  country's  liberty.     Of  old  you  Knight  has  been 
our  enemy,  and  so  fell  as  their  deeds  have  been  to>  us,  i°»' 
I  have  never  seen. 

•  Now  shall  lie  die,  with  help  of  Goddis  grace  : 
He  has  come  t>  i  pay  his  ransom  in  this  plan-.' 

The  Southerons  now  expected  to  die;  supposing  they 
fled,  rescue  there  was  none.  Freshly  they  fought  as  if 
newly  begun,  and  on  our  side  worthy  men  were  slain. 
Then  Siward  said  : 

Alas  I     For  an  unrighteous  cause  we  lose  our  lives, 
through  the  desire  of  our  King.' 
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SIR   JOHN    SIWARD   (STEWART)    KILLED. 

1100  The  valiant  Knight  had  now  no  doubt  of  his  death, 
and  among  the  Scots  he  fought  full  manfully,  striking 
Bisset  down  to  death  without  more  ado.  Wallace  then, 
with  his  bare,  burnished  sword,  pressed  in  and  struck 
in  great  ire,  at  Siward's  throat,  and  right  through  the 
armour  he  cut  his  neck  asunder.  Dead,  to  the  ground 
he  fell,  for  all  his  might:  thus  at  Wallace's  hands  was 
the  good  Knight  ended.  The  remainder  were  slain  with- 
out mercy,  the  Scots  being  deeply  grieved  for  Bisset's 
death.  Some,  in  their  hands,  were  struck  down  without 
quarter  :  no  Southeron  left  the  place  alive.  They  then 
sent  a  detachment  to  scour  the  wood  for  those  who  had 
fled  from  the  field,  so  that  they  might  get  no  shelter. 
None  got  away  who  were   opposed  to  us. 

Good  Ruthven  passed  again  to  St.  Johnston,  and  Sir 
John  Ramsay  rode  on  to  Cupar  Castle  and  took  it,  for 
no  defence  was  made.  Wallace  and  Crawford,  and  with 
them  good  Guthrie  and  Richard  Wallace,  who  had  been 
in  the  melee  for  so  long  a  time,   and  also  Longueville, 

li-jo abode  still  in  Lindores  ;  they  had  fasted  too  long,  against 
their  will.  They  made  Valence  their  steward,  and  soon 
obtained  abundance  of  meat  and  drink.  The  prior  fled, 
not  daring  to  abide  the  reckoning,  as  formerly  he  had 
been  on  the  other  side.  Upon  the  morrow  they  passed 
-  n  to  St.  Andrews,  and  then  they  quickly  turned  the 
bishop  out  of  that  town.  The  King  of  England  had 
sent  him,  giving  him  the  rent  of  the  place  at  his  will. 
His  King's  charge,   however,   now  he  might   not  hold  : 

H30  a  Pope  of  unrighteousness  that  tyrant  might  be  called. 
Few  however  there  were  who  fled  with  him  and  escaped 
by  sea:  he  would  not  have  faced  Wallace  for  all  Scot- 
land. Wallace,  however,  made  little  account  of  him  ac 
that  time,  and  caused  the  rightful  bishop  to  be  restored. 
The  worthy  Knight  who  occupied  the  Castle  in  Cupar, 
caused  it  to  be  spoiled  on  the  second  day,  and  then, 
by  Wallace's  command,  ordered  men  to  cast  down  the 
building   without   more   ado.      They   made   miners   bore 
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through  the  wall,  and  then,  firing  puncheons,  they  cast  iuo 
.all  to  the  ground.  Sir  John  Ramsay  then  went  to  the 
Kirk  :  the  Southerons  had  fled,  leaving  behind  them 
only  the  bare  walls.  Alter  Siward's  fate  they  durst 
act  tarry  longer.  Throughout  all  Fife,  the  Scots  now 
ranged  at  large;  none  of  the  English  were  left  in  that 
district.  In  Lochleven,  however,  there  lay  a  companv 
in  a  small  house  upon  the  inch,  which  they  had  fortified. 
No  castle  was  there,  but  for  walls,  they  had  the  sur- 
rounding waters  wicht.  Beside  Carraill  they  assembled  1150 
to  Wallace,  who  purposed  now  to  assault  Kinghorn.  A 
Knight  called  Gray  was  in  it  as  Captain  at  that  time, 
but  he,  after  short  consideration,  determined  to  evactu- 
ate  it.  Rather  would  he  abide  the  wrath  of  his  King 
than  contend  with  Wallace  in  its  defence.  This  castle 
they  took,  therefore,  but  tarried  there  only  for  a  short 
time.  On  the  morrow,  without  delay,  they  camped 
near  Scotland  Wells,  beside  the  muir,  according  to  the 
appointment  made.  After  supper  Wallace  bads  them 
go  to  rest : 

"  T  myself  will  watch,  methinks  it  will  be  best."         11(;° 
'They   did    according   to   his   command:     without    demur. 


CASTLE    OF    LOCHLEVEN    TAKEN. 

While  they  slept,  Wallace  got  armed  and  passed  on 
to  Lochleven,  it  being  then  nearly  midnight  ;  eighteen 
were  with  him,  whom  he  had  warned  to  be  prepared, 
and  who  deemed  well  that  he  had  come  to  reconnoitre 
the  place. 

'Fellows,"  he  said,  "  I  desire  you  to  observe  and 
consider  well  this  place,  and  how  it  may  be  used  as  a 
means  of  great  harm  to  Scotland.  If  reinforcements  1170 
come  from  the  South,  here  they  may  be  received,  and 
thus  keep  it  at  their  own  will.  Many  men  indeed  could 
be  maintained  upon  yon  inch  and  issue  from  it  when 
they    saw    opportunity.       We    cannot    afford    to    remain 
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here  long,  and,  trust  me,  you  folks  have  sufficiency  of 
supplies.  Water,  forsooth,  cannot  be  taken  away  from 
them;  some  other  stratagem  it  behoves  us  to  consider. 
Ye  shall  remain  quite  still  at  this  port,  and  I  myself 
will  get  the  boat  brought  to  you." 

Thereupon  he  hastily  cast  off  his  armour  and  clothes. 

"  "Upon  yon  side,"  he  said,   "  I  can  see  no  watch." 

Keeping  on  his  shirt,  and  taking  his  good  sword 
bound  on  his  neck,  he  leaped  into  the  flood  and  swam 
across  to  the  island,  finding  no  opposition.  He  then 
took  the  boat  and  brought  it  to  his  men,  and,  arraying 
himself  without  delay,  they  got  on  board  and  rowed 
acn  They    landed    on    the   inch    with    their    drawn 

sword  in  their  hands,  and  spared  none  whom  they 
found  before  them.  Striking  up  the  doors,  they  stabbed 
U90  the  men  where  they  lay;  thus  they  fell  upon  the 
Southerons.  Thirty  they  slow  who  were  in  that  place  : 
the  English  got  no  time  to  make  a  defence.  Their  five 
women  Wallace  sent  off  the  island :  women  and  chil- 
dren were  never  slain  by  him.  They  took  the  gc 
as  it  had  been  their  own. 

Then  said  Wallace  : 
'  Fellows,  I  would  have  you  know  that  we  will  not 
lose  any  of  the  purveyance  which  is  in  this  place.  Cause 
all  our  force  to  be  assembled  at  once  :  warn  Ramsav 
and  our  good  men  each  one  :  I  will  remain  until  this 
stor^   be  finished." 

Sending  forth  a  man,  and  making  their  horses 
secure,  they  then,  after  drawing  up  the  boat,  chose  out 
beds  on  which  to  sleep. 

Wallace's  army,  which  lay  near  Scotland  Well,  now 
missed  him  before  sunrise.  Some  lamented  and  mar- 
velled what  had  chanced,  but  Ramsay  bade  them  : 

'  Cease,  mourn  not  for  Wallace.  It  is  for  good 
that  he  has  gone  from  us  :  trust  well  that  ye  shall  see 
that  it  is  so  in  very  truth.  T  wager  my  head  that  he  has 
1210  gone  to  see  Lochleven  :  excepting  those  that  are  thera, 
no  English  that  we  know  of  are  between  these  waters 
in    all    this    district  ;      soon     shall     ye    have     tidings     of 
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\\  allace.' 

As  they  thus  talked  together,  a  messenger  came  and 
charged   them   to  arise  : 

'  My  lord,"  he  said,  "  rails  you  to  dinner  in  Loeh- 
leven,  which  is  a  royal  hold.  Ye  shall  fare  well,  there- 
fore dismiss  ail  son    n 

Right    early    that    morning    they    got    in    array    and 
pa^si   i    thither   to  know   Wallace's  will.      Thus  they   all 
assembled  in  a.  blythe  fellowship,  and  there  thsy  abed 
eight    days,    having     both     meat     and     drink     in     great 
abunda  nee. 

After  taking  the  gear  brought  by  the  Southerons, 
they  burnt  the  boat  and  then  marched  to  St.  Johnston. 
The  wi  e  and  worthy  Bishop  Sinclair  came  to  Wallace,, 
and  gave  him  his  advice;  he  desired  Wallace  to  ride  to 
Dunkeld  and  sojourn  with  him  there  during  that 
winter.     Wallace,  however,  replied  : 

Nay,    I   hold   that    that   were    not  the   best   course 
and  Scotland  thusj    we  cannot  at  present  rest  in  peace."  1J:;" 

The  bi>iio]i  said  then: 

'  Openly  you  may  not  go:    I  rede  you,  send  into  the 
North  for   men.' 

'I  agree,"  quoth  Wallace,  and  chose  a  messenger. 
The  worthy  -Top  went  thither  with  the  bishop.  Master 
Blair  came  to  Wallace  without  delay  while  he  was  with 
that   good   lord  who  made  them  such  noble  cheer. 

Wallace  sent  Blair  in  his  priest's  garb  to  warn  the 
West.  Their  friends  there,  however,  were  at  a  loss  how 
they  might  pass  through  and  reach  Wallace,  seeing  the  1240 
English  had  kept  them  apart  now  for  so  long  a  time. 
Adam  Wallace,  and  Lindsay,  who  was  wicht,  left 
Bathlin,  getting  away  by  night.  Through  the  country 
they  marched  to  the  Lennox,  to  Earl  Malcolm,  who 
gave  them  a  hearty  welcome.  Master  John  Blair  was 
full  blythe  to  see  that  assembly:  good  Graham  and 
Richard  of  Lundie  were  there  also;  Robert  Boyd  was 
there  too— he  had  sought  to  them  from  Bute:  had  they 
but  Wallace  tc  lead  them  they  recked  of  nothing  else; 
but   the   English   were  so  strong  betwixt  them,   that  it  1250 
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was  impossible  for  them  to  reach  him. 

Jop  passed  into  the  North,  and  would  not  be  deterred 
by  his  physician,  but  at  that  time  he  could  not  obtain 
a  strong  force  on  account  of  Lord  Comyn,  who  was 
Earl  of  Buchan,  and  who,  for  old  envy,  would  not 
suffer  any  man  to  pass  to  join  Wallace  whom  he  could 
prevent  :    for  Earl  Patrick  he  kept  a  plain  field. 

'  Yet  poor  men  came,  and  strove  with  all  their  might, 
To  help  Wallace,  defending  Scotland's  bikht. 

12eo  The  good  Randolf,  yet  in  his  early  years,  sent  some 
mm  from  Moray. 

Jop  having  returned,  presented  himself  soon  before 
Wallace,  and  gave  him  an  account  of  his  proceedings. 
But  Master  Blair  brought  Wallace  so  good  news  that 
he  recked  little  for  Corny n's  enmity.  The  English  had 
little  dread  of  any  mishap  seeing  that  all  the  country 
from  Fife  was  now  lost  by  the  Scots,  therefore  they 
thought  that  they  musl  succeed  in  the  war.  The  Duke  and 
the  Earl,  who  led  them  into  Scotland,  made  Captains 
and  then  sped  on  their  way  back  to  England.     Wallace, 

127o  when  he  thought  a  suitable  time  had  come,  prepared, 
and  marched  to  St.  Johnston,  taking  fifty  with  him. 
Steven  of  Ireland  and  Kerlie,  who  were  wicht,  had  held 
the  height  as  an  outpost,  and  defended  themselves  right 
well  :  to  good  Wallace  thev  were  true  as  st?el — to  fol- 
low  him,  these  two  never  considered  long.  Through  the 
Ochills  they  prepared  to  go  ;  not  waiting  for  reinforce- 
ments, Wallace  marched  on,  causing  the  rest  of  the 
men  to  remain  to  defend  the  land.  At  that  time  lie 
would  not  go  to  Stirling  Bridge,  the  English  being  there 
in  strong  force.  To  Erth  Ferry  they  passed  on  secretly, 
and  ambushed  in  a  hidden  place  near  by. 


AIRTH    (ERTHi    CASTLE   TAKEN. 

A  fierce  Captain  of  English  birth  occupied  Erth  at 
that  time,  by    name    Tomlin    of    Ware.        He    had    a 
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hundred  men  at  his  command,  and  they  used  their 
utmost  power  to  enjoy  that  district.  They  had  seized 
a  Scottish  fisherman,  and  contrary  to  his  will,  had 
forced  him  to  become  sworn  to  them.  They  held  him 
in  their  service  day  and  night.  Before  sunrise,  Wallace,  1290 
telling  Jop  to  get  prepared,  sent  him  forth  to  espy, 
lie  chanced  to  encounter  this  fisherman  suddenly  while 
he  was  quite  alone,  except  a  boy  who  was  there  also. 
Jop  quickly  seizing  him  by  the  collar,  not  sparing  for 
dread  of  consequences,  drew  out  a  knife.  The  man 
asked  mercy  for  God's  sake.  Quickly  Jop  asked  him: 
"  Of  what  nation  art  thou?  " 

'  A    Scot,'    he   said,    '  but  the   Southerons   made   me 
submit,  sore  against  my  will,  to  be  their  servant  ;    only 
for  my  life  have  I  continued  there  ;    seeking  for  fish  T  isoo 
have  come   to  this  north  side ;    if  you  are  a   Scot,   fain 
would  I  abide  with  you.' 

Thereupon  Jop  brought  him  into  Wallace's  presence. 
The  Scots  were  glad  when  they  learned  of  this  chance,. 
for  with  his  boat  they  might  have  an  easy  passage ; 
for  his  ferry  craft,  no  freight  he  thought  to  crave.  They 
tarried  no  longer  on  that  side,  but  with  glad  hearts- 
crossed  over  to  the  South,  and  when  landed  there,  they 
destroyed  the  boat  so  that  the  Sontherons  should  get 
no  further  use  of  it.  With  good  speed  they  then  passed  1310 
through  the  moss  to  the  Torwood,  taking  the  fisherman 
with  them.  The  widow  there  brought  tidings  to  Wallace 
of  his  true-hearted  uncle  who  dwelt  at  Dunipace. 
Tcmlin  of  Ware  had  put  him  into  prison  to  make  him 
produce  more  treasure  than  he  had  already  obtained 
from  him.      Wallace  said: 

'  Dame,   he  shall  be  well  released  by  noon  to-mor- 
row, or  more  shall  die  therefore." 

She  got  food  for  them,  and  they  lay  quiet  unti? 
night.  Then  they  got  ready  quickly,  and  suddenlv 
drew  on  towards  Erth  Hall.  A  stronghold  was  there,  132 
well  known  to  the  fisherman,  with  draw-ditches  full  of 
foul  water.  He  therefore  warned  them  and  I'd  them 
secretly  round  to  the  back  of  the  castle,  as  he  had  been 
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accustomed  to  enter,  and  over  a  small  bridge.  Good' 
Wallace  entered  right  into  the  hall,  thinking  to  com- 
mence himself  at  once.      As  they  prepared  to  rise  from 

1330  supper,  he  saluted  them  in  a  dreadful  manner.  Hi& 
men  followed  him  all  in  a  body,  at  once.  Sudden  sorrow 
was  raised  in  that  dwelling  :  with  their  keen  swords 
they  struck  about  them  sharply.  Wallace  has  himself 
met  with  Tomlin  of  Ware  :  he  gave  him  a  dreadful 
stroke,  cleaving  through  head  and  neck,  and  all  through 
his  side.  Soon  the  worthy  Scots  stabbed  all  the  rest. 
kept  the  doors  and  '  dulfully  them  dicht  '  :    the  South- 

1340  ?rons  had  no  power  to  escape.  Some  sought  to  the 
windows  to  break  out,  but  all  in  vain—  '  full  *fey  was 
made  that  rout.' 

•  About  the  tire  burst  forth  the  blood  no  ied 
A  hundred  men  were  slain  into  that  i  sted,' 


WALLACE    DELIVERS    HIS    UNCLE    FROM 
PRISON. 

Wallace  then  sought  where  he  might  find  his  uncle  ; 
and  in  a  dark  cave,  where  water  lay  mi  the  floor,  he  was 
dolefully  situated,  and  in  strong  irons.  Quickly  Wallace 
burst  the  bands  and  brought  him  cut  of  that  dark  hole 

1350  ivith  strength  and  much  pleasure.  Except  the  noise, 
which  he  had  heard,  his  unci?  knew  nought  of  what 
had  taken  place.  Never  before  in  this  world  had  he 
ever  been  so  glad  of  heart  as  when  with  his  eyes  he 
beheld   Wallace. 

They  cast  the  dead  bodies  into  the  ditches,  and 
arranged  the  place  according  to  their  wishes.  They 
made  themselves  good  cheer,  and  also  set  good  watches. 
Then,  without  hindrance,  they  slept  till  nearly  day- 
break-. When  they  had  light  they  spoiled  all  the  place, 
rinding  much  gay  gear,  both  gold  and  jewellery ;  all 
that  day  they  remained  there  in   quiet.      What   South- 

1360  erons  came  they  received  with  good  will — the  Scots  were 
full   active   in   that   work  -  -Englishmen   came,    but    none 

*  Having  a  sense  of  impending  and  certain  death, 
(i)  Place  or  habitation. 
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went  out  again.  The  women  and  children  they  put  into 
the  prison  cave,  so  that  they  should  not  give  warning 
to  the  rest  of  the  English.  Steven  of  Ireland,  and 
Kerlie,  who  was  wicht,  kept  the  port  during  the  second 
night.  Before  daybreak  the  worthy  Scots  arose,  and. 
carrying  forth  good  gear,  went  to  the  Torwood  and 
remained  there  until  nightfall,  and  then  in  quiet  re-  1370 
sumed  their  journey  through  the  land.  The  widow's 
son,  when  they  were  gone  beyond  doubt,  sent  a  servant 
and  let  out  the  women  to  pass  from  Erth  wherevei 
rhey  choose.  Now  I  will  speak  of  those  who  went  into 
the' West. 


ENGLISHMEN    BURNT   IN    DUMBARTON. 

Wallace  himself  was  their  sure  guide  that  night, 
choosing  the  right  road  to  Dumbarton.  Ere  daybreak, 
at  that  s:ason  the  nights  being  long,  they  marched 
secretly  on  to  the  town.  Much  of  it  was  occupied  by  13g0 
the  English.  Good  Wallace  speedily  hied  him  through 
a  dark  back-yard  to  a  house  where  formerly  he  used  to 
know  a  widow  who  was  friendly  to  our  men.  At  the 
back  of  the  house  just  above  her  bed  there  was  a  secret 
window,  neither  long  nor  broad;  there  Wallace  called, 
and  as  soon  as  she  knew  that  it  was  he,  she  arose  and 
led  them  privately  into  a  close  barn,  where  they  might 
remain  in  safety  :  both  food  and  drink  she  brought  in 
abundance.  A  goodly  gift  she  bestowed  on  Wallace 
besides — a  hundred  pounds  and  more.  Nine  sons  she 
had,  likely  men  and  wicht  :  these  she  caused  to  swear 
to  be  true  to  Wallace.  Formerly  they  had  been  in 
trouble,  but  now  they  had  obtained  peace  by  paying 
tribute  to  the  English  Captain. 


DUMBARTON    CASTLE    KEPT   BY    MENTEITH. 
Sir  John  Menteith  held  the  Castle  :    but   some  said 
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a  secret  bond  was  made  by  the  Knight  with  the  South- 
erons  to  serve  the  English  with  all  his  power.  On  this 
matter,  however,  I  will  not  dwell  at  present.  That  day 
Wallace  made  a  speedy  resolution.  When  night  came 
on  he  bade  the  widow  '  Go,  mark  all  doors  where  South - 
erons  dwell.'  Afterwards  he  and  his  chivalry  armed 
themselves  well,  and  taking  their  weapons  in  haste, 
they : 

'  Went  on  their  way  while  Southrons  were  asleep 
A  great  i  Ostre  our  Scottis  took  to  keep? 

An  English  Captain  was  there  sitting  up  late  drink- 
ing, until  he  and  his  men  were  very  drunk.  Nine  men 
there  were  in  boastful  drunken  courage. 

1410        '  Some  would  have  had  good  Wallace  in  their  rage  ; 

Some  would  have  bound  Sir  John  the  Graham,  through  strength  : 
Some  would  have  had  Boyd  at  the  swordis  length  ; 
Some  wished  for  Lvindy  who  was  escaped  from  Fife  ; 
Some  wichter  were  than  Seton  into  strife.' 

When  Wallace  heard  the  Southerons  make  such 
damour,  he  made  his  men  remain  outside  and  went  in 
alone.  The  rest  waited  to  hear  what  should  happen. 
Wallace  saluted  them   with  a  sturdy  countenance: 

1420  "  Fellows,"  he  said,  "  since  I  last  came  from  home, 
I  have  travelled  much  over  land  and  stormy  sea.  T 
have  come  from  the  South  of  Ireland  to  this  country  to 
see  this  new  conquest  of  Scotland.  I  would  have  % 
share  of  your  drink  or  other  good  things." 

The  Captain  gave  him  a  rough  answer,  and  said  : 

'  Thou   seem'st   an   ill -looking   Scot,    and     come,     no 

doubt,   to  espy  us.      Thou   may'st  be  one   of  Wallace's 

company;     he    is    risen    again    against    our    King,    and, 

indeed,    has    redeemed   the   land    of    Fife.      Thou   shalt 

1430  abide  here  until  we  know  how  it  is  :  be  thou  one  cf 
his,  on  high  thou  shalt   hang.' 

Wallace  then  thought  it  no  time  to  stand  idle  :  his 
noble  sword  he  soon  gripped  in  hand  :  across  the  face 
he  struck  that  Captain  in  fury,  and,  with  the  stroke, 
cut   away   all   that   stood    above   his   eyes.      Another   h? 

(i)  Observance  (?) 
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violently  bcre  in    his  breast;    both  brawn  and  bone  the 
burly    blade   shore   through.      The  of   the   English 

now  i  u  bed  on  Wallace  in  gr  at  air;  r,  whereupon  he 
G  rcely  felled  the  third  in  the  fire.'  In  this  press, 
•  :ven  of  Creland  and  Kerlie  kept  no  charge  but1"" 
;  n.t:  red  amongsl  them,  and  also  others  who  were  able 
bo  press  to  the  door.  Until  they  saw  Wallace  none 
could  restrain  them.  Soon  the  Southerons  were  all 
slain.  The  blythe  hostlere  then  offered  them  good  ale 
and   bread,    but    Wallace   said: 

'■  Nay,  till  we  have  more  leisure.  Thou  shalt  go 
b  Pore  and  guide  us  where  the  Southerons  lie,  and  we 
then  will  set   the  place  on  fire." 

The  hostlere  then,  in  great  haste,  go!:  fir?  in  hand  and 
went  forth  to  a  large  house,  where  the  English  were  HoO 
soon  in  great  dread,  for  they  wist  not  what  had  hap- 
pened until  the  red  flames  arose;  then  like  maddened 
beasts  they  rushed  through  the  fire,  with  fell  pains  full 
dolefully.  At  every  house  where  the  hostlere  began, 
some  of  our  good  soldiers  kept  tli^  doors  outside,  so 
that  not  a  man  escaped.  For  all  their  power,  and  in 
spite  of  King  Edward's  oath,  none  got  away  who  were 
of  English  birth  :  but  they  either  perished  in  the  flames 
or  were  slain,  while  some  of  them  were  again  forced  ugo 
back  into  the  fire.  Some  Scots  who  had  been  in  their 
service  were  freely  allowed  to  go  without  any  hurt. 

These  hundred  men  were  s  ni ,  as  tli-i'-  lord,  knew, 
to  garrison  the  Dumbarton  district  :  unharm  '  by  them 
for  ever  was  all  that  region. 

Wallace,  ere  day  dawned,  left  the  town  and  went 
with  his  men  to  Dumbarton  cave,  and  sojourncd  there 
all  that  day,  free  from  dread.  Both  meat  and  drink 
the  hostlere  caused  to  be  brought.  When  night  came 
on  tl"  ■•  i  am  stly  took  their  journey  to  Boseneath  :  for 
that  strong  castle  was  held  by  the  English.  Thev 
nurposecl  to  halt  at  the  Gareloch,  betwixt  it  and  the 
Tvirk.  which  was  close  at  hand  :  and  on  to  the  Cast  1<- 
thev  drew  full  privily.  Beneath  a  brae  thev  lav  in 
ambush,    full     low,     along    the     water     side    where     the 
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garrison  used  to  pass  each  day  in  going  to  church.  That 
lay  a  marriage  was  to  be  celebrated.  All  the  garrison 
issued,  leaving  no-  one  within  to  make  a  defence  except 
die  servants  of  the  place.  Thus  it  was,  when  the 
English  had  passed  by  on  to  the  tryst,  that  Wallace 
and  his  men  drew  on  right  privily  near  to  the  place, 
right  within  the  precincts  of  the  stronghold,  and  re- 
solved to  hold  that  position  against  the  Southerons,  or 
to  lose  their  lives.  After  the  marriage  was  entirely 
celebrated,  the  English  soldiers  returned  to  Ttoseneath. 

1490  Pour  score  and  more  were  in  that  company,  but  not  in 
array  as  our  chivalry  were  ;  they  expected  to  return 
to  the  Castle  without  hindrance.  The  worthy  Scots  set 
on  them  so  hardily  that  at  once  forty  were  borne 
violently  to  the  ground  ;  the  remainder  were  so 
daunted  that  they  possessed  no  power  to  abide  longer 
on  the  field,  and  they  fled  on  every  side.  Now  the  Soots 
have  well  won  an  entrance  into  the  Castle  and  have 
slain  the  rest  they  found  within.  Then  they  followed 
fast  after  the  fugitives,  so  that  no  Englishman  escaped 
alive.  They  also  secured  the  women  in  case  they  should 
give  an  alarm.  The  dead  bodies  were  cast  out  of 
sight,  then  at  good  ease  they  prepared  to  take  some 
rest.  Seven  days  they  lodged  there  on  the  abundant 
provisions,  at  good  costs,  not  sparing  to  spend.  What- 
wpr  Southerons  came  they  gladly  took  in,  but  none  of 
that  kindred   were  permitted   to  go   out   again.      When 

1510  messengers  came  to  the  Captain  of  the  place,  the  Scots 
put  the  messengers  to  death.  They  spoiled  the  Castle, 
leaving  no  goods  in  it  whatever,  broke  down  the  walls, 
and  made  the  building  quite  bare.  When  they  had 
destroyed  what  they  could  of  the  masonry,  they  kindled 
a  fire  and  then  left  Roseneath.  When  all  the  wood 
work  of  the  place  was  burnt,  Wallace,  by  his  grace  _. 
caused  the  women  to  be  set  at  liberty  •  to  harm  them 
was  never  his  custom. 

The  worthy   Scots  then  passed  on  to  Faslan.  where 

1520  Earl  Malcolm  abode  on  his  defence  :  right  glad  he  was 
at    Wallace's    arrival.       Th?re    Wallace    found    a    noble 
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company ;  Sir  John  the  Graham,  and  Richard  of 
Lundie,  Adam  Wallace,  who  was  wise  and  worthy, 
Barclay  and  Boyd,   and  others  greatly  to  be  esteemed 


DEATH  OF  WALLACES  MOTHER. 

During  Christmastide  Wallace  still  sojourned  then  , 
and  there  tidings  were  brought  to  him  of  his  mother, 
who  had  left  Elierslie  before  this,  as  she  durst  not 
remain  there  because  of  the  English  in  that  district. 
From  thence,  therefore,  she  journeyed,  disguised  in  the 
garb  of  a  pilgrim,  and  to  obtain  some  sanctuary  she  1530 
went  to  Dunfermline.  Sickness  so  seized  upon  her  in 
that  place  that  now  she  was  deceased  ;  God  took  her 
pirit  to  His  own  protection.  When  Wallace  was 
assured  that  these  tidings  were  true  (how  grief  can  beset 
us  on  every  hand)  he  took  it  in  thankfulness  because  it 
had  happened  in  the  course  of  nature  ;  he  therefore 
*lowyt  God  with  his  whole  true  heart.  Better,  he 
thought,  that  it  should  happen  so,  than  that  the  South- 
erons  should  have  put  her  to  further  sufferings. 

He  commissioned  Jop,  and  also  Master  Blair,  to  g:>  1540 
thither,  and,  without  sparing  costs,  to  do  all  burial 
honours  to  the  corpse.  At  his  command,  they  served 
everv  hour,  doing  unto  the  dead  all  that  might  b  ; 
asked  :  with  worship  was  the  corpse  placed  in  the  grave. 
Then  they  returned  and  shewed  him  of  her  end  ;  he 
thanked  God  for  whatever  He  was  pleased  to  send  iti 
His  gracious  providence.  He,  seeing  the  world  to  be  so 
full  of  fantasy,  took  comfort  and  left  off  all  mourning ; 
now  his  chief  desire  was  to  free  Scotland.  I  will  now  1550 
relate  what  new  events  took  place. 


DOUGLAS  TAKES  THE   CASTLE   OF  SANQUHAR. 

Sir  William,  lord  of  Douglas  Dale  for  a  long  time. 

Praised  ('.')    (In  love  and  adoration  ) 

I  2 
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by  his  first  wife  ere  she  was  deceased  and  out  of  all 
worldly  care,  had  two  sons,  according  to  sure  records, 
who  lived  there,  likely  lads  and  full  of  courage.  In 
their  tender  years  they  were  sent  to  school  :  James  and 
Hugh,  these  two  brothers  were  called.  Soon  after 
wards  their  uncle,  good  Robert  Keith,  had  them  take.i 

1560  from  Glasgow  and  sent  across  the  sea  to  France.  He 
left  them  in  Paris  to  pursue  their  studies  under  a  tutor 
who  was  both  a  wise  and  a  worthy  man.  Edward,  the 
King,  took  that  Knight,  their  father,  captive,  and 
held  him  in  prison,  although  he  was  never  so  wicht, 
until  he  assented  to  his  will.  They  also  arranged  a 
marriage  for  him  with  the  Lady  Ferrais,  who  was  of 
a  powerfid  family  and  high  blood,  but  little  good  came 
to   him   out   of   this   union.      Two  sons   he   had   by   this 

1570  lady  and  no  more.  With  Edward's  permission  he  took 
his  leave,  and  departed  for  Scotland,  bringing  his  wife 
with  him  in  peace  and  dwelt  in  Douglas  ;  forsooth,  this 
is  no  lie.  King  Edward  believed  him  to  be  won  over  to 
be  his  own  steadfast  supporter :  but  the  contrary 
appeared. 

'  Aye  Scottish  blood  remained  in  the  Douglace, 

Against  England  lie  strove  in  many  a  place.' 

Sanquhar  Castle  was  a  fair  and  a  strong  fortress, 
and  in  it  there  dwelt  an  English  Captain,  Beaufort  by 
name,  who  inflicted  many  fell  wrongs  on  the  Scots,  and 
held  all  the  district    f waist  from  there  to  the  Douglas 

1580  hold.  Douglas'  wife  and  he  were  near  of  kin,  and 
therefore  he  expected  to  be  at  peace  with  him.  Sir 
William  saw  that  Wallace  had  again  risen,  and  was 
likely  once  more  to  free  Scotland  from  her  oppressors. 
To  help  him  somewhat,  he  cast  in  his  mind  :  for  in 
peace  he  could  not  long  abide.  He  considered  it  was  no 
breach  of  faith  to  break  with  England,  seeing  that  >t 
was  under  compulsion  that  he  had  made  the  bond  with 
them.     To  a  young  man,  bold  and  hardy,  born  a  native 

i.vxi  of  his  land,   called   Thomas  Dickson,   he  said  : 

"  Dear   friend,    I   would   do   my   utmost   to  make   a 

t  Waste,  or  West  (?) 
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fray  with  thi  Pal  ■  Knight  Beaufort  who  dwells  in 
Sanquhar,  and  who  commits  so  great  outrag 
Dirks;. ,1  then  answered: 
in  that  quarrel,  I  shall  go  myself  for  you,  and 
speak  with  Anderson,  my  cousin;  friendship  he  will 
not  break.  He  it  is  who  drives  their  wood,  and  througii 
his   assistance  ye   might   accomplish  your  purpose.' 

Sir  William,  with  all  possible  haste,  prepared  thirty 
true  men  for  this  enterprise,  Idling  his  wife  that  "  he  1600 
would  go   to  Dumfries   to  keep   a   tryst,    which   he   had 
there,  with  England." 

Thus  with  his  thirty  men  he  marched  through  a 
waste  district  as  he  list,  a  place  unknown  to  the  South- 
erons.  Until  nightfall  he  hid  his  men  in  a  cleuch  near 
the  Water  of  Craw  He  sent  Dickson  to  Sanquhar  by 
himself,  who  soon  arranged  with  Andersen  this  plot  : 
Dickson  was  to  take  Anderson's  horse  and  his  dress 
when  it  was  day  to  fetch  a  load  of  wood.  Returning  to 
the  good  Douglas,  he  told  him  all  that  had  passed, 
whereupon  he  took  up  a  privy  place.  Anderson  had 
also  told  his  kinsman,  Thorn  Dickson,  what  garrison 
there  was  within  : 

There  are  forty  men  of  great  power  ;  if  they  are 
on  foot  they  will  sorely  assail  van.  If  thou  chancer!  +0 
obtain  entrance,  on  thy  right  hand  thou  mayest  find  'i 
stalwart  axe  placed  th  r  .  with  which  thou  mayest 
defend  thee  well  in  a  throng.  If  Douglas  is  wise,  he 
will  not  be  long  absent  from  thee."  T,;-" 

Anderson  went  on  to  the  ambushment,  and  privately 
drew  them  on  near  to  the  Castle,  and  secreted  them 
in  a  thicket.  The  Southerons  had  no  suspicions.  Theo 
with  Dickson  he  sought  to  the  next  wood,  prepared  him 
a  load  of  wood  on  a  broad  and  low  slip,  yoked  a  horse 
and  drove  on  to  the  Castle.  He  was  dressed  in 
Anderson's  clothes  and  demanded  admittance.  Tie 
porter  came  with  good  speed,   and  said  : 

'Thou    might 'st    have    been    away    this    hour    still: 
untimeous  thou   art,   it  is  scarcely  yet  day."  L630 

The    gate    went     up    and    Dickson    got     in   withoul 
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further  parley.  He  then  cut  the  cress-band  which  up- 
held all  ths  drawbridge  ;  the  slip  then  went  to  the 
ground  and  encumbered  the  gate,  which  now  stuck  fast 
so  that  no  more  could  be  made  of  it.  Dickson  then 
attacked  the  porter  and  stabbed  him  with  a  knife  twica 
through  the  head.  He  then  got  the  axe  which  ^.nderscn 
spoke  of,  and  beckoned  to  those  lying  in  ambush,  who 
now  hastened  to  him,  and  Douglas  himself,  being  first. 

1640  pressed  in  over  the  wood  without  halting.  Three  watch- 
men who  saw  them,  came  from  the  walls,  but  these  were 
soon  slain  in  the  close  by  the  Scots.  Before  an  alarm 
was  raised  daring  the  struggle,  Douglas  had  taken  the 
gate  of  the  great  tower,  and  thn  run  up  a  stair  where 
the  English  Captain  lay.  The  Captain  got  upon  his 
feet  and  would  have  been  away,  but  now  it  was  too  late  : 
Douglas  broke  up  the  door,  and  finding  Beaufort  on  the 
floor  of  the  chamber,  with  a  staff  sword  he  stabbed  him 

1650  de-ad.  His  men  followed  him  and  slew  all  the  rest  of 
the  garrison,  and  then  assembled  in  the  close. 

Thus  they  took  the  castle,  putting  all  the  Southercns 
to  the  sword  :  none  escaped  alive  cut  of  that  place 
save  one,  and  that  was  because  the  gate  was  kept  ope*! 
so  long.  This  fugitive  fled  to  |Durisdeer  and  told  the 
English  Captain  there  what  had  taken  place,  who  then 
sent  a  messenger  to  the  Enoch  and  let  them  know  alsov 
Tibermuir  also  was  warned  of  the  event,  and  likewise 
Lochmaben  :     all    then    assembled   to  that   place.         On 

1600  hearing  of  the  deed,  the  whole  of  them  arose  to  besiege 
Douglas,  vowing  that  he  should  be  hanged.  Wlien 
Douglas  could  see  no  possible  way  of  escape,  and  be- 
lieving that  they  at  once  would  prepare  to  assault  him, 
he  sent  Dickson,  upon  a  powerful  courser,  to  warn 
Wallace  with  all  possible  haste. 

Wallace  had  left  Leven  house,  and  had  taken  the 
field  with  three  hundred  good  and  stalwart  followers. 
lie  thought  to  reconnoitre  Kilsyth  Castle,  which  was 
held     by   one    Ravensdale  ;     but     trustworthy    men     in- 

1670  formed  him  that  he,  at  that  time,  was  away  in  Cum- 
bernauld,   in    which    hold    Lord    Comyn    dwelt,    paying 

J  Or  Dursder. 
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tribute.  When  Wallace  knew  this,  he  caused  Earl 
Malcolm  to  lie  in  ambush  near  at  hand,  with  two 
hundred  men  to  guard  the  approach  to  the  Castle,  so 
that  no  one  might  enter  it.  Taking  the  remainder  with 
himself,  he  set  a  scout  in  the  adjoining  wood  to  warn 
them  when  hs  observed  anything.  Soon  Ravensdale 
came,  having  no  thought  of  Wallace  and  his  men,  and 
when  he  was  between  the  two  ambushnients  the  scout, 
warned  the  fierce  and  ardent  warriors.  Then  Wallace  168O 
broke  forth,  and  quickly  following  after  the  English, 
attacked  them  with  fury.  The  Southerons  fled,  for  thi  y 
were  sere  aghast.  Ravensdale  had  then  only  fifty  1: 
—their  deeds  amongst  the  Scots  were  of  little  aecounl 
When  Earl  Malcolm  had  barred  their  way  to  the  Castle, 
no  Southeron  was  left  alive — none  got  grace.  A  por- 
tion of  the  Lennox  men  were  left  to  ca]  re  the  Castle  ; 
at   that   time   they  would   not   tarry   to   spoil   it. 

To  besiege  the  Castle,  how  ver,  Wallace  would  not  1690 
then  abide  :  they  rode  on  throughout  the  land  in  terrible 
array.  They  burnt  Linlithgow  town  on  their  marcti 
-where  the  Southerons  dwelt  they  n:?.de  the  buildings 
h  b.  The  peel  they  took,  slaving  those  within:  the 
Scol  thought  it  no  sin  to  shed  the  Southeron  blood. 
On  the  morrow  they  burnt  up  Dalkeith  in  great  flames 
ami  then  went  0:1  to  a  fastness  in  Newbottle  Wood. 

By  this  time  Lauder  and  Chrystal  of  Seton  cam.' 
from  the  Bass  and  burnt  North  Allerton  ;  whom  thev 
overtook,  thev  slew  without  hindrance.  They  passed  17u0 
on  to  meet  Wabace,  an  hundred  men  with  them  in 
bright  ariii^.  When  Earl  Malcolm  and  Wallace  saw 
th  ■  bere  was  a  blythe  meeting  indeed.  At  this  time 
Thorn  Dickson  also  met  Wallace,  who  soon  pave  his 
assent  to  the  rescue  of  Douglas  : 

'Dickson,"    he    said,    "w   i    von    what    their    forces 
number  ?  " 

'Their  power,'  Dickson   replied,    'cannot   amount  to 
three  thousand   men.' 

Firl  Malcolm  said : 

'Although  their  power  amounted  to  five  thousand. 
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lTio  methinks  we  should  strive  for  this  cause.' 

Then  Hugh  the  Hay,  who  lived  under  tribute,  soon 
gave  up  the  agreement,  not  caring  to  pay  more  at  that 
time,  and  sought  to  Wallace  with  fifty  men.  Thev 
marched  to  Peebles,  but  no  Southeron  awaited  their 
approach.  At  the  cross  they  made  an  open  proclama- 
tion. Wallace  commanded  it  to  be  stated,  that  whoever 
would  come  and  join  him  and  abide  with  him,  should, 
without  fail,  be  rewarded.     Good  Rutherford,  who  was 

1720  ever  true,  had  dwelt  in  Ettrick  Wood  resisting  the 
Southerons,  and  had  don?  them  much  injury.  Sixty  lie 
led  of  noble  warriors.  Wallace  welcomed  all  who  joined 
his  ranks  with  lordly  manner  and  as  it  became  a  chief- 
tain as  he  to  do.  To  get  all  his  forces  in  array,  he 
went  outside  of  the  town  ;  they  numbered  six  hundred 
able  men  in  their  bright  corselets,  all  men  of  great 
prowess.  With  glad  hearts  thev  marched  to  Clydes- 
dale. 


THE    ENGLISH    LAY   SIEGE   TO    SANQUHAR,  AND 
DOUGLAS    IS    RESCUED    BY   WALLACE. 

By  this  time  Sanquhar  was  under  a  siege,  but  when 
1730  such  tidings  reached  the  English  it  caused  them  to  for- 
bear. When  the  Southerons  heard  that  Wallace  was 
near,  through  fear  their  host  got  completely  disordered 
and  soon  was  in  motion  ;  no  one  would  await  his  fellow  ; 
their  one  desire  was  to  ride  back  to  England  at  once. 
Their  leader  said  since  their  King  had  fled  from 
Wallace  on  a  former  occasion,  they  had  therefore  more 
reason  to  do  so  now.  Quickly  they  went  South;  to 
remain  was  too  dangerous.  Thus  at  that  time,  was 
Douglas  delivered  from  their  power.  Wallace  was  now 
-,-.,,  in  Crawford  Muir,  where  he  was  told  that   the-   South- 

1(40  t  ... 

erons  bad  fled,  not  daring  to  abide  his  coming.  Tie 
then  took  three  hundred  men  in  light  harness,  and 
mounted  on  selected  horses,  he  pursued  after  them  with 
all  haste,  telling  Earl  Malcolm  to  remain  in  charge  of 
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the  main  body,  and  to  follow  on  as  a  rear  guard.  He 
took  the  best  way  through  Durisder  ;  fain  he  was  to 
make  debate  with  the  Southerons.  His  force  held  on 
by  the  most  direct  way  above  Morton,  keeping  the  high 
ground  in  case  the  Southerons  should  make  for  a  castle, 
or  turn  towards  Lochmaben.  The  English,  however, 
took  no  heed  of  either,  but  held  right  on,  competent 
guides  being  with  them,  and  above  Closeburn  Wallace 
approached  near.  He  grew  in  ire  when  they  were  within 
sighi  ,  and  they  sped  on  towards  them  with  might  and 
main.  The  Scots  attacked  an  outward  portion,  and  soon 
separated  seven  score  from  the  main  body.  The  South- 
erons seeing  what  had  taken  place,  turned  to  rescus  neo 
them.  When  they  began  to  think  themselves  able  to 
withstand  the  Scots  with  advantage,  Earl  Malcolm 
came  near  to  hand,  and  then  the  whole  English  force 
openly  took  to  flight.  Wallace  made  his  men  leave 
those  who  were  cast  to  the  ground,  and  followed  on  the 
foremost  of  the  fugitives  with  all  his  might.  The  Earl 
and  his  company  attacked  the  rest,  and  slew  all  those 
who  were  unhorsed  A  great  many  of  the  English  were 
slain.  As  they  passed  Dais  win  torn,  full  five  hundred  1770 
fell  mortally  wounded  arte!  died.  The  Scots'  horses  now 
began  to  fail,  although  the  men  themselves  were  keen 
and  eager  for  combat.  The  fugitives  forsook  all  shelter 
of  woods  or  waters,  thinking  the  open  plain  to  be  most 
available  for  flight.  They  rode  away  in  a  great  bat- 
talion, and  thought  not  of  making  a  stand  in  any 
stronghold.  Near  Lochmaben  and  Loohyrmoss  they 
went,  and  beside  Crouchmaid  many  Southerons  were 
destroyed.  Many  of  the  horses  by  reason  of  the  long  1780 
hard  running  were  unable  to  go  farther.  Sir  John 
the  Graham  being  now  on  foot,  Wallace  also  alighted, 
and  together  these  two  went  among  the  enemy,  of  whom 
none  except  those  on  horseback  were  able  to  eocape 
through  speed.  They  fell  on  the  English  so  fiercely 
that  whoever  was  overtaken  by  them  never  again  did 
us  harm. 

Now  a  fresh  detachment  came  to  Wallace  on  rested 
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horses,   able  somewhat   for  the   pursuit;    Adam   Corrie, 

!79o  with  good  men  of  avail:  also  Johnston,  who  dwelt  in 
Housdaill.  Kirkpatrick  was  in  that  company,  and  Halli- 
day,  who  assembled  sturdily.  Where  they  broke  in,  so 
severe  was  the  assault  that  manv  strong  men  were  borns 
to  the  ground  dead.  Full  seven  score  of  fresh  men  had 
arrived,  of  whom  the  Southerons  were  in  great  dread. 
Wallace  was  now  mounted  upon  a  wicht  courser  which 
was   brought    by   good    Corrie   to   supply   the    pursuers. 

1800  He  therefore  commanded  Graham  and  all  his  men  to 
abide  together  and  follow  on  as  they  were  able.  Very 
soon  three  Captains  he  struck  down  dead.  The  fresh 
horse  bore  him  so  well  that  whosoever  he  overtook  never 
rose  more.  Rapidly  he  rode  and  wounded  many  a  one. 
The  three  Captains  whom  he  stabbed  in  that  onslaught, 
were  those  of  Durisder,  Enoch,  and  Tibermuir.  Lord 
Clifford's  uncle,   away  to  Clifford  fared,   who  formerly 

i8io  had  kept  Lochmaben ;  no  §landyt  man  escaped  with 
him  but  one,  for  Maxwell  came  from  Caerlaverock  and 
fell  upon  the  Southerons  the  readiest  way  he  might. 
The}7'  conducted  the  pursuit  so  ably,  that  few  of  all  those 
who  had  come  to  the  district  got  away.  Beside  Cock- 
pool  they  found  plenty  fighting  :  some  were  drowned, 
and  some  were  slain  upon  the  sand  :  whoever  escaped 
fled  to  England.  AVallaoe  now  returned — they  took 
no  prisoners.     They  rested  for  the  night  in  Caerlaverock, 

1820  and  on  the  morrow  rode  blythely  to  Dumfries.  There, 
Wallace  issued  a  proclamation  to  all  Scots,  to  join  him 
against  the  Southerons  to  oppose  their  usurpation.  On 
loyal  Scots,  he  ordered  rewards  to  be  bestowed,  and  to 
those  in  fault  he  granted  remission.  He  then  would 
not  abide  longer  in  Dumfries.  The  Southerons  now 
fled  out  of  Scotland  on  every  side,  by  sea  and  land, 
without  any  delay.  Wallace  then  appointed  governors 
for  all  the  towns  and  castles,  and  ruled  the  country, 
restoring  it  to  settled  peace,  through  loyal  men  in 
vvhom  he  most  could  place  his  trust.  The  true  Douglas, 
af  whom  I  have  told  you  before,  was  made  Warden, 
from   Drumlanrig   to   Ayr,    because   he   had    inflicted   so 

§  Footman  (!) 
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o-reat  a  defeat  on  the  Southerons.  His  wife  was  wroth, 
but  shewed  it  not  :  under  cover,  her  hatred  she  hid 
perfectly,  as  a  serpent  waits  its  time  to  bite.  After- 
wards she  caused  much  care  to  Douglas,  but  that  I  will 
leavB  until  later  on. 

The  Southerons  durst  not  now  hold  any  Castl?  in  1840 
Scotland,  but  fled  out  of  it  as  already  stated,  except 
one  Morton,  a  fierce  and  fell  Captain,  who  held  Dundee. 
Wallace  therefore  would  not  remain  at  rest,  but  went 
thither  and  surrounded  it.  When  Morton  saw  his 
peril,  he  asked  permission  to  go  with  their  lives. 
Wallace  refused,  saying:  'Not  so;  the  last  Captain 
that  was  here  from  England  got  my  leave  to  pass  with 
his  men.  Thou  would'st  then  always  expect  to  obtain 
such  terms.  All  England  shall  take  example  by  thee  ;  1850 
such  men  as  thou  art,  from  this  occasion,  I  ween,  shall 
take  warning :  thou  shall  be  hanged,  although  thy 
King  has  sworn  contrary.' 

Wallace  gave  orders  that  no  Scot  should  speak  with 
them.  '  Confirm  the  sies;e,  and  so  shall  we  wreak  us 
on  Englishmen  who  have  such  will  toward;;  Dundee.'' 
He  made  Scrymgeour  their  Constable. 

An  English  ^'  ballingar  that  lav  there  pass:  d  cut  of 
the  Tav  an  :  came  to  fair  Whitby,  and  from  thence 
sent  word  to  London,  reporting  how  thin  stood  with 
their  garrison  in  Dundee,  and  that  Wallace  had  vowed  186° 
to  hang  Morton.  Edward  had  gone  with  an  army  to 
make  war  on  France,  without  Inning  any  fears  with 
regard  to  Scotland,  thinking  it  should  now  be  his  own. 
When  warned  how  his  men  had  been  overthrown,  he 
hastily  turned  again  to  England,  leaving  his  enter- 
prise all  unaccomplished.  He  claimed  Gascony  as  his 
heritage,  but  1  ft  it  alone,  and  that  in  spite  of  all  his 
great  baron-. 

"  Flanders  lie  also  thought  to  take  on  hand, 
But  these  lie  left  to  eonie  and  i  reiff  Scotland."  lfs7° 

When  this  King  arrived  in  England  at  once  a  sum- 
mons   was    issued,    charging    Bruce    by    name,    and    al! 

*  A  ship  of  some  sort.  (i)  Rob  with  violence. 
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others  who  owed  allegiance  to  his  crown,  bishops  and 
barons,  to  appear  before  him  at  this  notice.  Afte1- 
Wallace,  through  grace,  had  now  freed  Scotland  the 
second  time,  this  tyrant  King  openly  took  in  hand  to 
make  conquest  of  it  again — such  desire  raged  within 
him  and  gave  him  no  rest.  Thus  h  reigned  in  covet- 
ousness  so  long.     He  made  chieftains,  and  in  order  that 

1880  ■ 

they  might  not  miss  the  right  roads,  they  selected 
competent  guides  to  lead  them  aright  from  one  strength 
to  the  next,  as  they  purposed  to  go  no  more  at  hazard. 
Could  they  secure  Wallace  in  open  battle,  he  thought 
that  the  Scots  would  desist  from  making  any  further 
defence.  Thus  I  leave  this  Kins;  making  his  arrange- 
ments, and  purpose  now  to  speak  omewhat  of  France. 
The  English,  who  held  Guienne  by  power  of  war, 
did   great   injuries   to  the   French   people.        The   King 

1890  and  his  council  soon  decided  that  their  best  plan  was 
to  get  Wallace  to  assist  them.  Seeing  that  the  English 
held  all  Guienne,  they  therefore  took  shipping  with  all 
possibla  haste,  as  they  trusted  that  if  Scotland  were 
well  settled.  Wallace  would  come  to  them  as  he  had 
promised.  They  commanded  the  same  herald  who  had 
formerly  gone  to  Scotland,  to  go  again,  without  delav. 
out  of  the  Sluys  '  as  goodly  as  he  may.' 

Tie  being  ready,   at    once   took   ship   and   landed   at 

1900  the  haven  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tay  without  delay, 
where  Wallace  was,  at  that  time,  still  at  the  siege. 
Wallace  received  the  herald  heartily.  Their  letter  he 
read,  and  said  to  him  in  this  wise,  an  answer  he  could 
not  make  so  hurriedly.  Wallace  sent  the  herald  to  an 
honest  inn,  at  his  own  expense,  and  with  great  abund- 
ance, for  his  recpiirements,  until  what  time  he  saw 
how  other  matters  went. 

••  The  wit  of  France  tliocht  Wallace  to  commend." 
1  and  sent  to  Scotland  with  this  herald,  an  account  of 
part  of  his  deeds,  and  also  a  description  of  his  person 
and  appearance,  taken  in  France  by  men  of  skill, 
clerks,  knights,  and  heralds,  who  had  seen  him  :  but  T 
cannol    reh  \  r      them  all. 
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Wallace's  stature,  his  bulk  and  his  height,  were  thus 
judged  bv  men  of  discretion  and  accuracy,  who  had 
seen  him,  both  in  undress  and  in  his  panoply. 

•  *Nine  quarters  full  '  he  was  in  length,  and  the 
third  part  of  his  length  was  the  breadth  of  his  shoul- 
ders— he  was  right  seemly,  strong  and  lusty  in  appear- 


1920 


ance. 
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"  His  limbs  were  great,  with  stalwart  pact-  and  .sound  : 
His  muscles  Lard,  his  arms  great  and  round  ; 
His  liandis  made  right  like  till  a  i  pawmer, 
Of  manly  make,  with  nails  great  and  clear; 
Propi  >rtionately  long  and  fair  was  his  visage  : 
i  rrave  was  he  of  speech,  and  able  in  courage  : 
His  chest  was  broad  and  deep,  with  sturdy  neck  and  greal  ; 
His  lyppys  round,  his  nose  was  square  and    3tret. 
jBouand  brown  haired,  on  brows  and  breis  licht, 
Clear  4aspre  eyn,  like  diamondis  brieht. 
I  Fnder  his  chin  on  the  left  side  was  seen 
By  hurt,  a  wain  :  his  colour  was  sanguine. 
Woundis  he  had  in  mony  diverse  place. 
But  fair  and  well  skepyt  was  his  fai  •■ 
< if  riches  lie  kepyt  no  proper  thing — 
■Gave  as  he  " wan.  like  Alexander,  the  King. 

hit  nue  of  peaee.   meek  as  a  maid   W.ls  lie  : 

When  war  approached,  the  right  Hector  was  he  ; 

To  Scottish  men  a  great  credence  he  gave  : 

But  7  knawm  enemies  could  nowise  him  deceive. 

These  properties  were  knaw  in  into  France, 

Of  him  to  be  in  good  remembrance. 

Master  John  Blair  that  pattern  did  receive  : 

In  Wallace'  book  he  wrote  it  with  the  Have. 

But    die.  thereof,  as  then  took  little  heed, 

His  laubourous  mind  was  all  en  other  deed." 

At  Dundee  they  lay.  earnestly  pressing  the  siege. 
One  day,  however,  Jop  brought  him  tidings  that  King 
Edward,  with  a  hundred  thousand  chosen  men,  came 
to  assail  him,  and  now  had  marched  into  Scotland  1950 
This  news  grieved  good  Wallace  somewhat.  He  made 
Scrymgeour  still  lie  at  the  siege  of  the  Castle  with  two 
thousand,  charging  him  that  none  should  be  allowed 
to  escape  aliva  out  of  that  place  who  were  Southerons. 
but  that  he  must  put  them  all  to  death.  Servmgeour 
promised  faithfully  to  abide  there  and  maintain  ths 
si  n   reupon   Wallace  left   him   and   rode   off  to  St. 

.Johnston    with    eight    thousand.       Four    days    he    mad? 

nolle-.  ('.-)  (,    ■/)  (       .'  I 

(0  His  hair  was  brown  and  in  waving  ringlets,  and  light  on  eyebrows  and — . 
(4)  Sharp,  pien  (5)  Kept     pronounced  keepit.  (6)  Won, 

(7)  Known.         (S)  'I  he  rest.         (,,)  Wallace. 
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wen  preparations  there,  and  then,  after  deliberate  consid- 
eration, he  marched  to  the  South,  for  King  Edward 
had  ordered  ten  thousand  full  t  pass  on  with  young 
Woodstock,  a  lord  of  great  power.  He  ordered  them 
to  march  to  Stirling  Bridge  and  occupy  that  position, 
and  to  guard  the  passage  :  he  thought  at  that  time 
that  they  would  suffer  no  harm  from  Wallace.  They 
took  leave  and  went  off  without  delay,  close  together 
in  good  array.     After  reaching  Stirling,  they  would  not 

1970  remain  there,  but  rode  on  to  see  the  North.  Such  fresh 
courage,  and  purpose  so  fell,  the  English  were  caused 
sorely  to  rue. 


A"  /  plit  >t  libt  r  nonus, 
Ei   incipit  decimus. 
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THIS  WOODSTOCK  rode  into  the  North  with  goad 
.speed  :  he  had  little  dread  of  the  Scots  at  that  time, 
and  thought  himself  well  able  to  rescue  Dundee,  where 
their  ships,  by  sea,  came  into  the  Tay.  His  guides 
said  they  would  take  him  by  the  way  of  St.  Johnston, 
where  they  should  have  a  clear  road.  They  took  the 
high  ground,  and  on  looking  around,  they  became 
aware  of  Wallace's  approach  with  his  followers.  Wood- 
stock then  somewhat  repented  in  his  mind  that  he  had  10 
not  obeyed  his  King's  command,  but  when  he  saw  that 
the  Soots  were  fewer  in  number  than  he  was,  he  deter- 
mined to  abide  them,  and  do  or  die. 

Sir    John    Ramsay,    first    in    observing    the    English 
army,  said  : 

'  Yon   are  either   Southerons   who   approach   us,    or 
i       Earl   Malcolm   seeking  to  reinforce  you." 

Then  Wallace  smiled  and  said  : 

'  English    they    are,    ye    may   know   them    right    well 
where vi  r  they  fare.' 


BATTLE    OF   SHERIFF    MUIR. 

On  Sheriff  Muir  Wallace  took  the  field  with  eigln 
thousand  able  and  worthy  men.  The  Southerons,  who  20 
were  well  clad  in  steel  armour,  and  right  doughty  in 
their  deeds,  joined  battle.  The  spears  soon  broke  into 
fragments.  The  hardy  Scots  rushed  throughout  the 
Southerons;  in  this  fierce  attack  they  bore  down  seven 
thousand,  dead  on  the  *bent,  who  nevermore  arose. 
Through  the  fierce  fighting,  with  their  keen  weapons, 
which    were   sharply   ground,   through    in  any   a   corselet 

*  Coarse  grass. 
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the    blood    was   shed    over   the    grass.      In    the    dreadful 
30  combat,  which  was  sore  and  awful,  the  worthy  Scots  so 
rushed   upon   their   foes   that    in    a   short   time   all   were 
slain.      Not  one  was  able  to  escape  from  the  field. 

■  Young  Woodstock  has  both  land  and  life  forlorn.' 

The  Scots  then  took  the  spoil  of  the  good  gear  which 
lay  before  them,  selecting  what  they  deemed  the  be?t 
of  the  fine  armour,  and  also  of  gold,  goods,  and  horses, 
which  might  be  of  great   service. 


BATTLE    OF    FALKIRK. 

Without  resting  they  rode  on  to  Stirling  Bridg? 
before  any  more  of  the  English  should  come.  After 
making  the  following  arrangements,  Wallace  passed  over 

411  the  bridge  ;  he  called  for  wrights  to  hew  the  beams, 
thereby  undoing  tin1  passage  completely.  These  same 
workmen  he  sent  to  the  deep  fords  and  caused  all  the 
ground  to  be  set  with  sharp  wooden  stakes,  except  at 
nine  or  ten  of  them,  where  he  cast  a  way  in  front  along 
the  shallow  part  of  the  river,  making  it  both  deep  and 
also  steep. 

Then  Wallace  said  : 
'  On  one  side  we  shall  be,  yon  King  and  I,  unless 
he  flee  South." 

He  sent  Lauder,  who  had  in  hand  the  Bass,  along 
the  coast  wherever  there  was  any  vessel,   and  also  men 

50  with  him  to  make  a  thorough  search.  Out  of  ©very 
boat  they  took  a  board  or  two.  Ships  belonging  to 
strangers,  Seton  and  he  burnt.  They  returned  there- 
after to  Wallace,  who  lay  in  Stirling  waiting  to  see 
what  course  of  action  the  English  would  adopt.  The 
Earl  Malcolm,  who  held  Stirling,  came  now  to  Wallace 
to  join  his  forces  :  with  him  were  three  hundred  men- 
at-arms,  able,  resolute,  and  trustworthy  men  from  the 
Lennox.      Also  Sir  John  the  Graham  came  to  Wallace 

6o  from   Dundaff   secretly,    with    his   good    chivalry.         He 
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brought  tidings  that  the  English  were  at  hand,  and  that 
King"  Edward  was  lodging  in  Torphichen.  They 
destroyed  all  the  provisions  in  that  place:  St.  John's 
good  they  would  not  spare  for  them  to  have. 

The  good  Stewart  of  Bute  came  to  the  mainland, 
and  with  him  he  led  over  twelve  thousand  men;  with 
these  ho  passed  on  to  Comyn,  who  was  then  in  Cumber- 
nauld. On  the  morrow  the  bold  Stewart  soon  got  his 
army  into  array  with  their  bright  arms;  twenty  thou  >> 
sand  were  mustered  before  them.  The  Lord  Stewart, 
and  Comyn,  then  rode  forth  to  the  Falkirk,  and  there 
they  resolved  to  abide. 

The  Scottish  chieftain  then  passed  out  of  Stirling  and 
speedily   led   his   army    to   Falkirk.        Wallace    and   his 
forces  then  got  into  array,  being  ten  thousand  men  of 
doughty    deeds   in   war.      Whoever   beheld   their   lordlv 
mien,    so   well   becoming,   so   ready,    stern,    and    proud  . 
so   many   chieftains   with   so   few   men,    and    without    a 
King,   must  have  owned  that  they  had  never  seen  the  ^ 
like  "before   in    Scotland.      There   was   Wallace   himself, 
and  that  noble  lord,  Earl  Malcolm,   Sir  John  the  Gra- 
ham, and  Ramsay  in  good  accord;    Seton,  Lauder,  and 
Lundy,     who     was     wicht,     Adam  Wallace    also,    who 
arrayed  himself  for  that  enterprise  :    and  many  others 
who  proved  able  in  melee,  whose  names  I  may  not  here 
rehearse   in   full.      The    Southerons   now   marched   from 
Torphichen  to  Slamanan  Muir,   and  set  up  their  tents 
and  pavilions  on  a  plain  to  the  south  of  Falkirk,  a  little  ,)(1 
above  the  town.        Jop  himself,   from  his  observations, 
judged  that   they   numbered   a   hundred  thousand   full. 
At  Wallace's  arrival  the  Scots  took  great  comfort ;  when 
they  saw  him,  they  entirely  banished  all  fear;    few  had 
any   thought    of   envv — treasonable    folk   work    secretly. 
Since  then  '  poison  at  Falkirk  '  has  become  a  bye  word 
through   the    treason  and    corruption    of    these    times. 
Lord     Comvn     had     enmity    against    good   Wallace     on 
acount  of  what  had  happened  formerly  to  Earl  Patrick.  ]nU 
The  Countess  of  March  was  Comyn's  dear  sister.     Under 
pretexts  he  wrought   in   this   fashion — 
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He  got  the  leaders  of  the  Scottish  army  to  condemn 
Wallace  to  death,  and  also  caused  Stewart  to  quarrel 
with  him,  by  saying  that  Wallace  had  no  right  to  lead 
the  forces,  while  he,  Lord  Stewart,  was  present.  He 
bade  Lord  Stewart  assume  the  command  of  the  van- 
guard, knowing  well  that  by  that  act  they  were  sure  to 
be  at  strife. 


CONTENTION    BETWEEN    WALLACE    AND 
STEWART   OF    BUTE. 

Lord  Stewart  asked  counsel  of  Wallace,  saying: 
110         "  Sir,  ye  know  what  may  avail  us  most;    yon  dread 
King  is  awful  to  abide." 

Right   unabashed  Wallace  answered  him : 

'  Twice  have  I  seen  more  of  them  in  Scotland  with 
yon  same  King,  when  Scottish  men  undertook  with 
fewer  men  than  we  now  have  assembled  here,  and  again 
brought  this  realm  to  a  full  good  issue.  Sir,  we  will 
fight,  for  we  have  men  enough  for  to-day,  so  that  we 
all  be  true.' 

The  Stewart  said  that  he  would  take  the  vanguard. 
120         Wallace  answering,  said  : 

"  So  God  save  me,  that  shall  you  not,  as  long  as  I 
may  command  ;  nor  any  other  man  until  I  see  my  law- 
ful King.  If  he  will  come  and  assume  the  Crown,  at 
his  command  I  shall  be  ready  to  act.  Through  God's 
grace  I  rescued  Scotland  twice,  and  I  were  mad  if  I 
should  leave  it  thus,  and,  for  mere  bullying,  loose  what 
I  have  now  governed  so  long." 

Thus,   half    in  wrath,   Wallace    turned    from    him. 
Stewart  therewith  burst  into  a  towering  rage. 
t30         '  Wallace,'  he  said,  '  by  thee  I  tell  a  tale.' 

"  Say  forth,"  quoth  he,  "  as  fair  as  you  can." 

Thus,  unhappily,  he  began  his  story. 

'  Wallace,'  he  said,  '  thou  takest  the  part  of  the 
big  cur ;  so  it  fared  also,  in  the  course  of  nature's 
dispensation     with     an     owl,    who    complained     of    his 
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feathers,  until  dame  nature,  from  every  bird  took  a 
fair  feather  free  from  blemish,  and  gave  them  to  the 
owl.  He  then,  through  pride,  scorned  all  the  other 
birds.  Wherefore  should'st  thou  show  thy  ensign  so 
high  ?  Thou  thinkest  that  no  one  here  should  be  thy  14° 
fellow.  This  is  how  it  has  happened — thou  art  clad 
with  our  men  :  had  we  our  own,  thine  would  be  few 
indeed." 

At   these  words  Wallace  blazed  forth  as  fire,  and,  in 
ire,   answered  him  too  hastily: 

"'  Thou  hast  lied,"  he  said,  "  the  sooth  full  oft  has 
been  that  I  have  held  my  ground  against  our  enemies  for 
Scotland's  Right,  where  thou  durst  not  appear  no 
more  than  dares  the  owl  face  the  bright  day.  Thy  tale 
meetly  fits  thyself;  thou  shaft  not,  in  any  way,  compel  iso 
me  to  a<  t  according  to  thy  desires.  It  is  Comyn  who 
has  counselled  thee  to  act  thus  ;  God  willing  ye  shall 
fail  with  respect  to  your  first  purpose.  That  false 
traitor,  whom  I  brought  out  of  danger,  is  wondrous  like 
to  bring  this  realm  to  nought.  For  thy  arrogance  thou 
shalt  either  die,  or  lie  in  prison,  or  else,  flee  as  a 
coward.     Rescue  by  me  ye  shall  have  none  this  day." 

Therewith  he  turned  and  rode  off.     Full  ten  thousand 
also  left  and  went  with  Wallace.     Better  warriors  than 
these,  none  living  could  be  found  in  all  the  wide  world.  1(;n 
Alas  !    great  harm  came  to  Scotland  through  that  strife. 

Wallace  passed  en  to  a  wood  to  the  east  of  Falkirk, 
and  would  not  remain  on  the  field  neither  for  command 
nor  request;  for,  except  his  lawful  King,  at  that  time 
he  would  not  change  his  purpose  at  the  charge  of  any 
one.  The  other  Scots  on  seeing  this  dissension  became 
so  uneasy  that  they  prepared  to  leave  the  field  ;  but 
those  men  who  were  born  natives  of  Stewart's  land.-, 
principally  from  the  Island  of  Bute,  took  courage.  Lord  ]70 
Stewart  now  was  much  aggrieved  at  Comyn,  vowing  that 
if  he  lived  he  should  make  him  sorely  repent  having 
caused  him  to  offend  Wallace  so  deeply,  through  sheer 
recklessness,  and  in  such  circumstances.  It  was  indeed 
a  great   pity  that   this  quarrel   arose,   and   no  lime  was 
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left  to  treat  between  them  with  respect   to  it,   because 
the  English  now  quickly  came  on  the  battlefield,  thirty- 
thousand  able  men,   with   their  weapons.      The  Earl   of 
iso  Hereford    was    in    command.      The    good    Stewart    then 
went  to  put  his  men  in  order  of  battle,  taking  the  field 
as  a  true  and  worthy  Knight.      The  English  advanced 
in  great  strength  :    the  fell  meeting  was  awful  to  behold. 
At  the  encounter  they  made  many  of  the  English  die. 
When  the  spears  were  split  they  quickly  drew  out  their 
swords.     On  either  side  mighty  deeds  were  done  :    many 
were  struck  to  the  earth.     Stewart  and  his  men  rushed 
on  their  foes,   and  blood  burst  out  through   their  mail 
loo  and  bright  corselets.      Twenty  thousand  of  the   South 
erons   they   furiously   struck   down   to   death    with   their 
dread  weapons  :    the  remainder  fled  to  their  King  again. 
When  Wallace  saw  this  noble  and  worthy  deed,  he 
held    up   his    hand   and   presented    a   humble    prayer   to 
God,   and  said  : 

'  Give   yon   lord   grace    to   endure,    and    strength    to 

200  attencl  llis  worship,  to  conquer  these  folks,  and  then  to 

take  the  whole  command.      It  were  a  great  evil  should 

he   be   overthrown  :     with    fresh   forces   they   will   renew 

the  attack." 

Now  the  Bruce  in  dread  array  led  on  the  attack ; 
and  with  him  was  Bishop  Beik,  who  had  often  been 
with  him  in  former  battles,  with  forty  thousand  men, 
with  fell  warlike  preparation;  they  set  up  the  banner 
of  Bruce  in  geld  of  gules  clear.  When  Wallace  beheld 
the  battalions  approaching  near,  the  right  lion  against 
his  own  Kingdom —  • 

210  '  Alas,"  he  exclaimed,  "  the  world  is  contrary.     This 

country  should  be  the  heritage  of  yonder  tyrant,  who 
thus  comes  to  destroy  his  own  baronies.  So  that  I  were 
iree  from  it,  as  I  have  already  said,  I  would  forswear 
Scotland  for  evermore  :  against  the  Bruce  I  now  should 
rescue  them  or  die,  I  vow  to  God." 

A  great  debate  n3\v  raged  in  the  mind  of  Wallace 
between  kindness  and  his  wilful  vow.  Kindness  bade 
him 
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"  Rescue  them  from  their  fees." 

Wilfulness  said  : 

'Nay,  fool,  why  would'st  thou  do  so?  Thou  hast 
no  right  in  wisdom  to  advance  to  their  assistance. 
Should'st  thou  help  those  who  would  have  \mt  thee  to 
death  ?  - 

Kindness  said  : 

"Yes,   for  they  are  good  Scottish   men." 

Then  Wilfulness  said  : 

'  Na\\  the  real  truth  thou  may'st  know;  had  they 
been  good  indeed,  then  had  we  all  been  at  on;-.  The 
contrary  doth  now  appear,  for  they  hate  me  as  their 
leader  more  than  they  do  the  Southerons' 

Kindness  said  : 

'  Nay,    that  they    shew    not,    indeed.      Though   one, 
in  his  counsel,  be  false,  on  that  account  thou  should'st 
not    lose    them    all.      They    have    done    well    in   yon    fell  ' 
strife:    rescue  them   now  and  obtain   high  honour." 

Wilfulness  said  : 

'  Of  life  they  would  have  bereft  me  :  for  them  much 
severe  strife  I  endured.' 

Kindness  said  : 
'Help!      Their   strength    is   all    but    gone;     then    on 
him  who  has  all  this  evil  wrought,  wreak  the  vengeance 
due." 

Wilfulness  said  : 

'  This  day  they  shall  not  be  succoured  ;  what  I  have 
said,  shall  be  ever  said  for  me.' 

"  They  are  luit  dead  ;  God  giyuit  them  of  His  bliss !  24<v 

Envy  lantr  syne  has  done  i  great  harm  but  this. 
Wallace  therewith  turnyt  for  ire  in  zteyn 
iBraith  tears  f or  4  baill  burst  out  fra  baith  his  eyn. 
Sir  John  the  '  Jraham,  and  mony  a.  worthy  wicht, 
Wepyt  in  woe  for  sorrow  at  that  sicht. 

When    Bruce    made    his    attack    on    the    Scots,    their 
fierce    advance    made    cowards    tremble  :     Lord    Comyn 
fled  away  to  Cumbernauld.     About  the  Scots  the  South 
erons  encircled  :    to  defend  him,  the  men  of  Bute  stood  2»> 
in   front   of   their   lord,    and   soon   streams   of   bb^d,    in 

d)  Greater  harm  than  this.  f;)  Violent. 

(2)  Rage  (agitation).  (4)  Sorrow. 
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floods,  were  round  about  them  wheresoever  they  went. 
Bruce's  sword  and  armour  were  bathed  in  blcod  through 
this  fell  slaughter  of  his  own  true  men.  Soon  to  death 
the  Scots  were  overthrown;  then  the  lord  himself  was 
also  slain,  for  he  would  not  be  taken  alive. 

When  Wallace  saw  that  these  gcod  men  were  all 
gone,  he  said  : 

'  Lords,    what    is   your   counsel    now  ?      Two    cours  s 
there   are   from   which  to  choose  :    I    frede   us   that  we 

260  select  the  best.  Yonder  is  the  King  abandoning  this 
army  ;  here  are  Bruce  and  lieik  maintaining  yonder 
field.  Yon  King  ever  has  been  wise  and  terrible  in  war, 
their  captains  also  are.  full  fierce  and  ardent  on  the 
field  :  better  soldiers,  I  wis,  are  not  alive,  believe  me 
in  truth.  Then,  to  whatever  direction  they  shall  turn, 
th: re  are  Bruce  and  Beik  :  we  have  a  choice,  therefore, 
which  without  doubt  is  full  hard.  If  we  turn  eastward 
to  some  strength  in  the  Lothians,  they  will,  I  dare 
warrant,  pursue  us  at  once  ;    if  we  take  the  moor,  yon 

2,0  King  is  before  us.  Without  mere  words,  this  is  the 
only  course — to  the  Torwood  ;  for  our  succour  is  there. 
Through  Bruce's  host,  forsooth,  we  first  must  go; 
amongst  us,  there  is  now  no  need  for  debate  ;  yon  men 
are  dead,  and  we  will  not  strive  for  rank." 

They  entirely  consented  to  do  just  as  he  would  have 
them  :  what  he  thought  best,  that  they  agreed  to  do. 
Good  Wallace,  who  could  handle  them  so  well,  rode  on 
before  them  in  his  bright  armour.  He  set  his  spearme  t 
all  in  a  circle,  and  said  : 

2so  '  If  we  have  grace  to  pass  through  them  sound,  and 

few  be  lost,  to  our  strength  we  will  ride.  If  many  are 
missed,  in  faith,  we  shall  all  stay." 

These  hardy  horsemen  now  quickly  rode  on  the  great 
army  :  now  the  clamour  arose,  when  spears  were  broken 
asunder,  shivered  to  atoms,  amidst  deafening  blows. 
From  forged  steel  the  fire  flew  out  without  stint.  The 
dreadful  melee  when  horse  and  men  removed  from 
place  to  place,  set  up  great  dust  wherever  they  proved 
their  strength  and  skill.     The  other  portion  of  the  Eng- 

+  Counsel,  admonish. 
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lish  army  could  not  see  what  was  being  done  by  reason  ,, 
of  this  great  dust  of  battle,  until  they  had  again  separ- 
ated.     Eight  thousand   of  their  foes  were   borne   down 
by   the  worthy  Scots;    but  few  of  those  whom  Wallace 
led  were  on  the  ground.     The  King  called  out  for  horse- 
men to  ride  against  them  ;    but  his  wise  lord,  the  Earl 
of  York,  counselled  him  to  wait,  saying:   "  Sir,  ye  work 
amiss  to  break  array  ;    yonder  men  are  quite  through 
and  they  know  the  country  well  and  will  draw  to  some 
strength  :   should  we  take  the  plain,  we  all  are  in  peril." 
The  King  considered  his  counsel  was  right,  and  arranged  .,  ^ 
his  army  and  abode  within  sight  of  them.     Ere  Bruce 
and    Beik    could    return    their    assault,    the    Scots    were 
through    and    with    great    advantage.         Wallace    com- 
manded the   army  to  pass  on  to  the  Torwood  with   all 
haste   possible,   he,    himself,    Graham   and   Lauder   rode 
betwixt   the   battalions,    winning   esteem    and    fame   for 
their  doughty  deeds.      With  them  were  three   hundred 
men  of  the  West  country,  veterans,  men  experienced  in 
many     former     desperate     engagements.         They     were 
mounted  on  powerful  horses,  and  they  rode  with  caution. 
Wherever    tluy    made    an    attack    on    either    side,    they  310, 
made    a   gap  ;      no   spears     had     they,    but     plied     their 
swords   of   good   steel.      In   these   attacks  they  let  their 
enemies  feel  how  often  they  had  been   in  such  encoun- 
ters:   they  slew  many  of  the  English.      Ere  Bruce  could 
well   observe  it,   three  hundred  of  them   were   prepare  1 
for  their  graves.     The  hardy  Bruce  now  left  the  mail 
bodv,  with  twenty  thousand  men  whom  he  commanded 
with  skill  and  ability,  to  make  a  counter  attack  on  the 
Scots  :    they  were  well  supplied  with  abundance  of  good 
spears  :    also  Bishop  Beik  was  ready  to  re-inforce  him. 

When  good  Wallace  saw  their  arrangements, 
'  Alas  !  "  he  said,  "  yon  man  has  much  ability,  and 
too  well  will  he  undo  his  own  rightful  cause." 

He  bade  his  men  ride  in  towards  the  army,  and  to 
save  them,  he,  himself,  would  abide  in  the  rear.  Much 
he  trusts  in  God,  and  in  his  good  armour;  to  save  his 
men,    he    did    many    doughty    deeds.         Upon    himself, 
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330  Wallace  took  great  travail.  The  whole  English  force 
now  advanced  upon  him  ;  full  oft  he  returned  to  the 
forefront,   and  whomsoever  he  hit 

'  Tlnjir  tsawchning  was  unsoft.' 

Throughout  the  whole  world,  that  day  his  equal  was 
unknown:  a  Sout heron  he  slew  at  every  stroke.  All 
his  strength,  however,  could  not  avail  against  them, 
and  he  was  forced  to  retire  on  his  own  army.  In  one 
of  his  returns  the  Bruce  had  hurt  him,  giving  him  a 
sore  and  deep  wound  under  the  neck.     The  blood  burst 

340  forth  violently  at  a  spear's  length  ;  from  the  grt.it 
army  he  then  fled  towards  his  strength.  Such  a  flee-«r 
was  never  seen  before — not  at  Gadderis  of  the  keen 
Gaudifer  when  Alexander  rescued  the  forayers,  might 
he  be  compared  to  him  in  these  hours.  The  fell  turn- 
ings which  he  made  on  his  pursuers,  and  how  abandoniy 
he  rode  before  the  army  ;  nor  how  good  Graham  also. 
with  '  cruel  hardiment/  and  also  Lauder,  went  among 

,50  their  foes  :  how  they  stood  alone  in  that  melee  until 
Wallace  had  succeeded  in  staunching  the  bleeding  of  the 
wound.  Now  when  the  wound  was  well  stemmer1. 
Wallace  returned  with  three  hundred  to  rescue  wicht 
Graham  and  Lauder.  But  Bishop  Beik  had  advanced 
with  such  power  and  adroitness  that  the  worthy  Scots 
were  separated  seven  acre  breadths  from  them  in  the 
retreat;  yet  Wallace  delivered  both  of  them  well,  by 
his  personal  strength  and  his  good  sword  of  steel.  The 
awful  Bruce  attacked  the  Scots  with  great  force  and 
fury,  and  at  this  rescue  slew  three  of  the  Scots  ;  whom 
he  hit  aright,  was  slain  at  one  stroke.  Wallace  there- 
fore pressed  in  to  obtain  redress.  The  Bruce,  well 
served  with  a  good  spear,  rode  towards  Wallace  with 
great  animosity  :  but  nevertheless  he  accomplished 
nothing.  He  missed  him,  and  Wallace,  as  he  passed, 
with  a  cross  stroke  of  his  sharply  ground  sword,  cut 
asunder  both  the  Bruoe's  spear  and  also  his  horse's 
neck.  Ere  Wallace  had  turned  about,  Bruce  was  on 
370  the    ground.      The    great    force,    thousands    stern    and 

(i)  Reckoning. 
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stalwart,  goon  got  Bruce  re-mounted,  and  with  him 
now  there  were  many  men  of  greal  valour.  Wallace 
was  now  alone  in  this  fierce  melee.  Graham,  however, 
pressed  in  and  struck  an  English  Knight,  who  was 
in  front  of  the  Bruce,  upon  his  bright  basnet.  That 
poor  metal,  and  all  his  other  gi  ar,  and  also  bone  and 
brain,  the  noble  sword  cut  through.  The  Knight  was 
di  ad  :     good   Graham   quickly   returned. 


DEATH    OF    SIR   JOHN    THE    GRAHAM. 

A  subtle  Knight  had  great  despite  towards  Graham 
thereat,  and  followed  him  to  obtain  his  chance  of 
reprisal.  Having  perceived  that  Graham's  corselet  was  380 
too  narrow  somewhat  beneath  the  waist,  so  that  it  might 
not  be  quite  close,  he  struck  him  with  a  sharp  spear, 
sternly  and  with  skill,  on  the  Jfillet,  piercing  the  back 
and  entering  into  the  bowels,  so  that  he  might  live  no 
more.  Graham  turned  at  once,  and  smote  that  Knight 
in  fury  about  the  visor  a  little  below  the  eyes.  Dead 
from  the  blow,  the  Knight  fell  to  the  ground.  Sir 
John  the  Graham  swooned  on  his  war  raddle.  Ere  he 
could  recover  and  return  to  his  own  party,  many  South-  390 
erons  who  were  beside  him  on  foot,  stabbed  his  horse, 
so  that  he  could  go  no  further.  Graham  yielded  to 
God  his  good  spirit,  and  died. 

When   Wallace  saw  that  this  Knight  was  slain, 

The  piteous  pain  so  sorely  thrilled  his  thocht,' 

that  his  courage  was  altered  out  of  all  bounds ;  now  his 
wit  in  war  was  but  a  mad  rage.  His  horse  carried  him 
in  the  field  at  its  own  will,  for  he  himself  took  no  heed, 
but  like  a  wild  beast,  as  if  bereft  of  reason,  all  regard- 
1  -sly  into  the  English  force  he  went,  '  dingin'  on 
hard.'  Whatever  Southeron  he  hit  aright,  never  again 
might  sit  straight  in  saddle.  In  this  rage  he  struck 
down  a  great  many  ;  all  round  about  him  a  great  | 
was  cleared.      When  Bruce   perceived   how   it   was   with 

J  The  fleshy  part  of  the  thigh. 
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Wallace,  he  charged  his  men  to  take  long  spears  and 
slay  his  horse,  so  that  he  should  not  escape.  They 
pierced  his  horse   on  either  side,    making  wounds   both 

410  wide  and  deep.  Part  of  the  shafts  Wallace  cut  asunder 
and  many  of  the  heads  were  left  in  his  horse.  Now 
some  wit  returned  to  Wallace ;  reason  now  began  to 
resume  its  sway  in  his  mind.  He  considered  that 
merely  to  die  would  be  no  valorous  achievement ;  he 
therefore  delayed  not  to  fly,  and,  spurring  his  horse, 
which  ran  at  a  furious  pace,  he  made  for  his  own  party, 
who  now  were  at  Carron.     The  sea  was  in,  and  they  had 

'-"  halted  and  now  were  standing  there  ;  crying  aloud,  he 
bade  them  take  the  water.  "  Abide  together,"  he  said, 
"  and  ye  may  not  lose  a  man."  Therewith,  at  his 
command,  they  took  the  water.  He  returned  to  keep 
the  entry  until  all  the  army  had  passed  over.  Then 
he  passed  over  himself,  in  dread,  however,  that  his 
horse  would  fail,  he  being  heavily  clad  in  his  plate  of 
mail.  Although  he  could  swim,  he  feared  he  could  not 
manage  well  while  being  so  clad.  The  clear  water 
cooled  his  horse  somewhat,  and  it  bore  him  across  safely 

430  fo  the  other  shore,  and  then  it  fell  down  dead,  unable 
to  stand  longer. 

Kerlie  soon  brought  him  a  courser,  and,  leaping  on 
it,  Wallace  rode  amongst  his  host.  Graham  was  away, 
and  fifteen  others  '  that  were  wicht  '  :  on  St.  Mag- 
dalen's Day  these  m?n  were  slain.  That  day,  thirty 
thousand  English  were  slain  by  the  worthy  Scots,  who 
fell,  first  by  Stewart,  and  afterwards  by  wicht  Wallace. 
For  all  his  power,  King  Edward  rued  that  contest. 


CONFERENCE  BETWEEN  WALLACE  AND  BRUCE 

AT  CARRON. 

To  the  Torwood  he  bade  the  army  ride,  and  Kerlie 
44U  and  he  passed   along  the  banks  of  the  Carron,   looking 
across  at  a  party  of  the  Southerons.     Bruce,  advancing 
first,  called  to  Wallace  : 
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"  What   art  thou  there?  " 

'  A   man,'   replied  Wallacs. 

"  That   thou  hast    proved  to-day.     Abide,"   he  said 
"  thou   need'sl    not  now  to  flee." 

Wallace  answered  : 

'  For  thee,  I  *  ;chew  n©1  ;  but  these  forces  have 
nearly  undone  that  which  is  your  own;  amends  for 
this,  God  willing,  we  soon  shall  have.' 

Tha  Bruce  then  said : 

"  I  would  have  some  conversation  with  the?." 

'  Say  forth,'  quoth  Wallace;    '  thou  mayest,  for  but  ,-,, 
little  fee.     Ride  apart  from  that  army,  and  cause  them 
to  abide  with  Beik ;    1   am    fain    to    hear    what    thou 
would 'st  say.' 

The  force  remained  stationary,  and  the  Bruce  went 
on  in  front,  taking  with  him  only  a  Scotsman,  whose 
name  was  Rae.  When  the  Bruce  was  out  of  their  hear- 
ing, he  turned  in  and  asked  this  question  : 

'  Why  dost  thou  so  strive,  who  mightest  live  in  good 
peace  ?  " 

Then  Wallace  said : 

'  But  in  default  of  thee.  Through  thy  fatness, 
thy  judgment  has  misled  thee.  I  claim  no  right  but 
to  defend  this  realm,  which  thou  undoest  through  thy  im 
false  and  cruel  deeds.  Thou  hast,  this  very  day,  lost 
two,  well  worthy  of  a  better  reward  from  a  good  King, 
than  five  millions  of  the  finest  gold  ever  coined  by 
workmanship,   and  bearing  a  bright  image.' 

"  I  trow,  in  this  world,  was  never  a  better  Knight 
Than  the  g'  od  Graham,  of  truth  and  harciinicnt." 

Therewith  the  tears  fell  down  from  Wallace's  eyes. 

Bruce  said  : 

"  This  day   we  have  lost  far  more." 

Wallace  answered  :  470 

'Alas!  They  were  ill  exchanged,  and  through  thy 
treason,  who  should  be  our  lawful  King,  and  yet  wil- 
fully dost  thou  destroy  thine  own  offspring.' 

The  Bruce  then  asked  him  : 
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"  Wilt  thou  do  my  device  ?  " 

Wallace  said  : 

'  Nay,  thou  livest  in  such  conditions  that  thou 
would'st  have  me  subject  to  Edward's  will.  Yet,  rather 
than  this,  would  I  be  hanged  to-morrow.' 

"Yet,"    replied    Bruce,    "I    shall    state,    and    also 

counsel  you,   how  that  you  then  might   live   as  a  lord, 

and   hold   sway   in    Scotland    at   your   own   pleasure,    by 

•iso  being  at  peace  and  holding  your  authority  under  King 

Edward." 

'  Of  that  false  King,'  Wallace  replied,  '  I  think 
never  to  take  wages,  but  to  oppose  him  with  my  utmost 
power.  I  claim  nothing,  as  if  I  were  entitled  to  it  by 
right,  although,  since  God  has  lent  me  power,  I  might 
by  force  seize  thy  crown,  the  crown  of  this  realm,  and 
wear  it  :  vet  I  will  not  bring  such  a  charge  upon  me. 
The  Great  God  knows  best  the  true  object  of  my  war- 
fare, which  is  to  keep  free  from  that  which  thou  dost 
propose.  It  might  have  been  said  in  times  of  old — 
490  in  an  accursed  time  for  Scotland  wast  thou  born.  Art 
thou  not  ashamed  that  never  yet  didst  thou  do  good  ? 
Thou  renegade  devourer  of  thine  own  blood  !  I  vow 
to  God,  if  I  may  have  the  mastery  of  thee  in  any  field. 
tlmu  shalt  be  held  by  me  as  far  more  worthy  of  death 
than  any  Turk,  for  thy  false  and  cruel  war.  Pagans 
do  not  so  much  injury.' 

The  Bruce  then  laughed  at  Wallace's  earnestness, 
and  said  : 

"  Thou  see'st  that  thus  it  stands.  This  day,  by  our 
forces  thou  art  overcome  :  again-t  yen  King  in  war, 
600  thou  mayeet   not  succeed." 

Then  Wallace  said  : 

'  We  are,  by  a  great  deal,  stronger  in  our  forces 
this  day,  in  opposition  to  yon  King,  than  we  were  at 
Biggar,  where  he  left  many  of  his  army,  and  also  the 
field.  So  shall  he  also  do  in  this  struggle,  or  die  else, 
in  spite  of  all  his  great  power.  We  have  lost  nothing 
on  the  field  except  a  Knight,  and  Scotland  is  now  placed 
in  such  peril  that  I  would  be  quite  mad  to  leave  it 
thus.' 
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"  Wallace,"  answered  Bruce,  "the  night  is  approach-  510 
ing  :    would'st  thou,  to-morrow,  when  the  day  is  light, 
ere  nine  of  ih  ■  bell,  meet  me  at  the  chapel  by  Dunipace. 
I  would  have  thy  counsel." 

Wallace  said: 

'  Nay  ;  ere  that  same  time  be  gone,  all  the  men  of 
the  East,  who  have  sworn  to  support  Edward,  shall  be 
warned.  To-morrow,  by  nine  hours,  we  shall  fight; 
and  for  his  unrighteous  robbery,  either  he  shall  think 
shame  or  die,  or  else  fly  home  to  England.  But  if  thou 
wilt,  sharp  at  the  hour  of  three,  at  that  same  tryst,  5-° 
God  willing,  thou  shalt  see  me.  While  I  may  endure, 
this  realm  shall  not  perish.' 

Bruce  then  promised  Wallace  to  be  there  with  twelve 
Scots,   and  Wallace  said: 

'  Stand  thou  righteously  to  me,  and  I  shall  not  be 
false  nor  contrary  to  thee.  I  shall  bring  ten,  and  for 
thy  numbers  more,  I  care  not  whether  they  he  friend  or  foe' 

Thus  they  separated  ;  the  Bruce  went  his  way  to 
Linlithgow,  where  King  Edward  lay — he  had  left  the 
field  and  was  encamped  on  the  south  of  the  town,  and 
had  prepared  for  supper.  Bruce,  entering  the  pavilion  53° 
and  seeing  his  seat  vacant,  without  using  water  prepared 
to  commence  to  the  food.  Fasting  he  was,  and  had 
hi  en  in  great  perils;  all  his  weapons  and  his  armour 
were  covered  with  blood.  The  South? ron  lords  scorned 
him  in  rude  terms,  and  said: 

'  Behold,  yon  Scot  eats  his  own  blood." 

The  King  thought  it  not  well  that  they  made  such 
derision,    and   bade  them   fetch   water  to  the   Bruce   of 
Huntington.      They  bade   him   wash,   but  he  said   "  he 
would  not ;    this  blood  is  mine,  'tis  that  most  hurts  my  540 
mind." 

Seriously,  and  with  remorse,  the  Bruce  then  consid- 
ered the  words  with  which  Wallace  had  upbraided  him, 
and  now  that  reason  ruled  him,  he  sorely  rued  his  deeds 
The  blood  and  also  the  land  should  be  his  own.  It  was 
a  long  time  ere  he  could  leave  the  English,  but  from 
that  time  he  never  again  fought  against  the  Scots.   Thus 
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I  leave  the  Bruce  deeply  moved  in  his  heart  and  mind. 
Good  Wallace  soon  returned  to  his  army,  which  was 
encamped  in  the  Torwood.  They  lighted  fires  both 
bright  and  large  :  of  oxen  and  sheep  they  took  a  suffi- 
ciency, and  full  soon  had  ample  supply  of  food. 
Wallace  slept  but  a  short  time,  and  then  arose  and  went 
to  array  his  host  in  good  order.  Under  Earl  Malcolm 
Ramsay,  and  Lundy  wicht,  he  placed  five  thousand, 
and  got  them  arrayed  in  a  battalion.  Wallace,  Lauder, 
and  Chrystal  of  Seton,  led  five  thousand,  also  Wallace 
of  Riccardtoun. 


LAMENTATION    OF    WALLACE    FOR   THE 
LOSS   OF    GRAHAM. 

Full  well  arrayed  in  their  clear  armour,  they  passed 
f'60  on  to  the  field  where  the  pursuit  had  been,  seeking 
amongst  the  dead  for  the  worthiest  of  all,  the  corse  of 
Graham,  for  whom  Wallace  mourned  most.  When  they 
found  him,  and  when  good  Wallace  saw  him,  lighting 
down  to  the  ground,  from  them  all  he  caught  him  up  in 
his  arms  :  beholding  his  pale  face,  he  kissed  him,  and 
cried  full  oft:  "Alas!  My  best  brother  that  ever  I 
had  ill  all  the  world  !  My  friend  of  old  when  I  was 
hard  beset  !  My  Hope,  my  Health,  honourable  wast 
570  thou  above  all  else  !  My  Faith,  my  Help,  my  greatest 
strength  in  war  !  " 

"  In  thee  was  wit,  freedom,  and  hardiness; 
In  thee  was  truth,  manhood,  and  nobleness  ; 
In  thee  was  power  to  rule,  and  i governance; 
In  thee  was  virtue  without  variance; 
In  thee  zlawte,  in  thee  was  great  3largeness  ; 
In  thee  4gentrice,  in  thee  was  steadfastness. 
Thou  wast  great  cause  of  winning-  of  Scotland, 
Though  I  began  and  took  the  war  on  hand 
T  vow  to  God,  who  has  the  world  in  swanld, 
5gQ  Thy  death,  to  Southerons,  sail  be  full  dearly  sauld. 

Martyr  thou  art  for  Scotland's  richt  and  me; 
I  sail  thee  'venge,  or  ellis  therfore  dee." 

(i)  Ability  to  govern.  (2)  Loyalty.  (3)  Liberality. 

(4)  Noble--.'  .  (5)  Under  hi>  sway. 


CELTIC  CROSS. 

Erected  by  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  in  1S7J,  to  the 
Memory  of  Sir  John  Stewart  and  the  Men  oj 
Rnte  -who  fell  in  the  Battle  of  Falkirk. 
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No  man  present  was  able  to  refrain  from  weeping 
for  his  lossj   on   hearing  Wallace  thus  make   his  plaint. 

'•  They  carried  him  with  worship  and  dolour; 
In  the  Falkirk  graithii  him  in  sepultour," 

Wallace  commanded  his  army  to  remain  in  camp, 
and  taking  his  ten  men,  he  rode  away  to  meet  the  Bruce. 
South-wet  to  the  trysted  place  he  went;  full  soon  the 
Bruce  and  good  Wallace  are  met. 

For  the  loss  of  Graham,  and  also  with  righteous 
indignation,  Wallace-  shook  with  anger  on  seeing  the 
Bruce.     Their  salutation  was  rough  and  uncordial. 

"Dost  thou  rue,"  said  Wallace,  "that  thou  art 
opposed  to  thine  own  ? 

"  Walla  .  -aid  the  Bruce,  '  rebuke  me  now  no 
more  :   my  own  deeds  have  stricken  me  wondrously  sore.' 

When  Wallace  heard  that  it  stood  thus  with  Bruoe, 
he  fell  on  his  knees,  and  expressed  his  pleasure  by  his 
looks.  The  Bruce  quickly  took  Wallace  into  his  arms;600 
out,  from  their  men  in  consultation  now  they  are  gone. 
I  cannot  tell  precisely  what  their  words  were,  but  this 
i-  the  substance  of  what  their  men  learned  of  that  which 
passed   between   them. 

Wallace  prayed  the  Bruce  to  "  Come  from  yon 
Southeron  King." 

The  Bruce  said  :  '  Nay,  one  thing  hinders  me  ;  I 
am  so  bound,  with  witnesses,  to  be  loyal  to  him,  that 
I  would  not,  for  ail  England,  make  my  seal  false.  But 
one  thing  I  declare  to  God,  and  to  thee  :  that,  against 
the  Scots,  I  shall  never  fight  again  :  in  battlefield,  with  eio 
such  weapons  as  I  bear,  in  thy  cause,  never  shall  I  do 
thee  harm.  If  God  grants  you  victory  over  us,  I  will 
flv  only  to  save  myself  :  should  Edward  escape,  I  go 
with  him  again,  unless  by  force  T  am  either  slain  or 
captured.  If  he  breaks  with  me,  when  ray  term  is  out, 
I  shall  come  to  thee,  if  I  escape  that  danger.' 

Of  this  their  consultation  I  can  say  no  .more.  The 
Bruce  took  leave  and  joined  Edward,  right  grieved  in 
his  mind  for  the  Scots  wdio  w^ere  slain. 
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620  In  haste  Wallace  arranged  his  army.  Crawford  he 
appointed  guide  to  the  Earl  Malcolm,  and  they  rode 
by  the  low  road  to  Inveravon,  for  by  this  route  the 
English  outposts  could  not  see  them.  In  haste,  Wallace 
himself,  led  the  other  portion  by  South  Manuel^  which 
was  between,  thus  also  escaping  the  observation  of  the 
English  outposts. 

EDWARD   SURPRISED   AT   LINLITHGOW. 

The  Earl  Malcolm  entered  Linlithgow,  but  too  hastily 
began  the  strife,  Wallace  being  not  yet  fully  prepared 

630  when  they  heard  their  battle  cries  in  the  town.  Full 
suddenly  they  fell  on  Edward's  host  :  Wallace  and  his, 
made  little  noise  or  cry,  but  were  busily  engaged  with 
their  weapons  in  that  melee  :  many  fell  dead  who  were 
without  armour.  The  English  army  was  now  all  in 
disorder,  and  the  Scots,  entering  the  pavilions,  cut  the 
cords  and  overthrew  many  tents.  None  hesitated — all 
were  busily  engaged  fighting  with  all  their  might,  both 

640  the  host  with  Wallace,  and  also  that  with  Earl  Malcolm. 
Then  King  Edward,  in  awful  consternation,  called  on 
Bruce,  so  stern  and  stout,  to  get  arrayed  :  twenty 
thousand  in  their  armour  had  been  with  him  all  that 
night.  But  the  panic-stricken  men,  being  so  dolefully 
handled,  fled  for  their  lives  on  every  side.  Wallace  and 
his  pressed  roughly  through  them  towards  the  King,  and 
many  were  struck  down  to  the  ground :  whoever 
awaited  them  found  plenty  of  fighting.  That  awful 
King  kept  the  field  right  manfully,  which  was  a  great 

650  heartening  to  all  his  folk.  In  fighting  against  him,  the 
worthy  Scots  slew  many  of  the  English  in  their  fine 
armour  ;  they  pressed  their  attack  so  determinedly,  that 
they  made  several  gaps  in  the  ranks  of  the  English  army 
in  front  of  their  King.  The  common  soldiers  of  the 
English  host  now  fled  on  every  side  ;  except  noblemen, 
none  durst  abide  the  conflict.  The  Bruce,  at  this  time, 
did  no  harm  to  the  Scots  ;  he  bore  himself  as  a  judge, 
with    a    feigned    countenance  :     never    before,    nor    vet 
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afterwards,  did  he  so  conduct  himself  upon  the  field  of  660 
battle  as  he  did  that  day.  Within  the  town,  the  Earl 
Malcolm  had  put  Hereford  to  flight.  The  Lennox  men 
s  t  their  houses  on  fire,  and  then,  in  great  dread,  fled 
many  a  Southern  Knight.  King  Edward,  who  yet 
maintained  the  battle,  has  seen  them  fly  ;  he  liked  it  ill 
The  worthy  Scots  pressed  fast  towards  him  and  goo 
nearly  within  reach  of  his  bridle  ere  they  would  cease. 
His  bannerman  was  slain  by  Wallace,  who  scon  cast 
his  banner  down  to  the  ground.  The  Earl  of  York  670 
counselled  the  King  to  flee,  and  then  he  turned,  sesing 
there  was  no  help  for  it.  The  English,  now  that  their 
banner  was  fallen,  all  lost  heart  and  resolved  to  flee. 
Eleven  thousand  of  Edward's  people,  in  the  town  and 
orj  the  battlefield,  were  dead  ere  he  left  the  place. 
Twenty  thousand  rode  off  together:  King  and  chieftains 
made  no  longer  tarrying.  The  Scots  hastily  got  mounted 
on  their  horses  to  pursue  them,  those  who  were  able 
men  and  in  armour  The  Lennox  men,  who  had  neither 
horses  nor  armour,  now  took  both  at  their  will  to  help 
them  in  this  pursuit.  The  Scots  were  ridinsr  in  very  stran- 
gling order,  whoever  was  able  rode  on  foremost  and 
slew  many  more  of  the  Southerons.  Wallace,  on  ob- 
serving how  disorderly  they  rode,  caused  officers  to  get 
them  put  right,  and  to  instruct  them  to  ride  together; 
commanding  them  that  each  should  wait  on  the  other. 

He  said  : 

'  In   retreating,   the    Southerons   are   subtle,    and   if  690 
they  see  an   opportunity,   they  will   sit  sorely  upon  us  ; 
many   stragglers  will   rejoin   them,   for,   as  ye  see   quite 
well,   there   are   plenty   of   them." 

The  pursuers  were  now  put  in  order  as  Wallace 
required,  and  rode  on  in  good  arrav,  slaying  the  fugi 
tives  fast  :  whatsoever  Southerons  they  overtook,  never 
as;ain  made  opposition  to  the  Scots.  So  closely  did  the 
Scots  follow  in  the  pursuit,  no  Englishman  durst  sep- 
arate himself  from  the  main  body.  Straggling  fugi- 
tives, to  the  number  of  over  ten  thousand,  also  now  _ 
drew  towards  their  King,   thus  swelling  their  ranks  to 
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thirty  thousand,  who  now  rode  off  together  in  close 
order.  Many  of  the  Scottish  horses  were  quite  ex- 
hausted with  the  continued  running  which  they  had 
undergone  that  day,  and  now,  they  quite  gave  out.  The 
Southerons,  on  the  contrary,  were  plentifully  supplied 
with  horses,  for  their  lords,  having  great  dread  of  their 
being  pursued  by  Wallace,  had  therefore  provided  re- 
mounts in  abundance  :  the  King,  himself,  changed  on 
to  several  horse:',  of  Spanish  breed. 
\\  allace  then  said  : 

Lords,  you  may  see  quite  well  that  yon  folk  are 
vio  all  that  yon  King  can  muster.  For  default  of  remounts 
we  lose  too  much  indeed.  Were  we  mounted  so  that 
we  might  overtake  this  King,  we  theu  should  make  an 
end  of  this  long  debate.  Yet  some  of  them  shall  be 
hotly  handled.  A  part  of  our  horses  are  still  fresh 
and  strong  :  set  on  them  sorely  while  we  yet  have  this 
opportunity." 

Therewith  the  Scots  drove  so  hard  upon  them  that 
1  hey  slew  three  thousand  of  those  of  the  outermost: 
in  Crawford  Muir,  many  men  were  slain. 


BRUCE    HELD    IN    SUBJECTION    TO    ENGLAND. 
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Edward    caused    the    Bruce,    that    doughty    warrior 
to  be  called  to  him,   and  then  said  to  him,  thus: 

'  Good  Earl  of  Huntington,  you  see  that  the  Scots 
are  putting  many  to  confusion  ;  would  you  therefore 
take  men,  make  a  charge,  and  overthrow  them  but 
once.  I  shall  then,  while  I  live,  love  you  far  more  than 
any  other  Knight  :  and  for  all  this  service  shall  put 
you  in  your  rightful  inheritance.' 

Then  said  the  Bruce: 
'  Sire,   loose   me   from   my   bond,    and    I    shall    then 
turn  on  them,  I  vow  to  you  by  my  hand.'' 
730         On  hearing  Bruce  make  this  answer,  the  King  con- 
sidered in  his  own  thoughts  that  the  Bruce's  heart  was 
turned   from   the   English.      He  then  pondered  how  he 
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should  amend  this;  and  so  he  did.  When  in  England 
he  allowed  no  one  of  Scottish  birth,  with  his  will,  to 
remain  with  Bruce;  but  wherever  he  went,  he  put  him 
under  the  control  of  Englishmen,  and  also  gave  them 
strict  injunctions  concerning  Bruce.  King  Edward 
turned  not,  neither  said  more,  but  rode  on  to  the  Sol- 
way  in  battle  array,  and  thence,  with  much  pain,  on  to 
the  English  coast,  having  lost  fifty  thousand  in  this  74° 
expedition. 

When  Wallace  saw  that  he  had  escaped,  they  re- 
turned to  Annan,  and  from  thence  they  went  to  Edin- 
burgh without  tarrying.  He  made  Crawford,  who  had 
the  lands  of  Manuel  in  heritage,  Captain  again. 
Wallace  then  also  issued  a  command  that  each  man 
should  now  resume  the  office  which  he  formerly  had 
held.  Thus  he  again  settled  Scotland  in  good  peace  and 
under  lawful  authority. 

On  the  tenth  day  he  went  to  St.  Johnston,  and 
assembled  the  lords,  to  whom  he  shewed  his  purpose. 
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DUNDEE    TAKEN. 

Scrymgeour  now  had  won  Dundee ;  he  had  kept 
Wallace's  commands  well.  He  assaulted  them  so  sorely, 
that  being  also  pressed  by  great  hunger,  they  became 
quite  enfeebled  and  yielded  the  castle  to  him.  The 
mercenaries  he  quickly  despatched,  and  then  brought 
Morton  before  Wallace,  who,  on  seeing  him,  caused  him 
to  be  hanged,  in  spite  of  King  Edward's  awe.  Masons 
and  miners  he  sent  with   Scrymgeour    and    cast    down 
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Dundee  Castle,  and  thus  he  made  an  end  of  it. 


WALLACE    RESIGN    HIS   OFFICE. 

When   these   things   were   done,   Wallace   summoned 
the  lords  and  gravely  shewed  to  them  his  purpose  : 
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'  Good  men,"  he  said,  "  I  was  your  Governor,  and 
my  mind  was  ever  to  honour  your  authority,  and  to 
bring  this  realm  to  lawful  peace;  and  for  this  object 
I  have  endured  many  painful  hardships.  To  win  our 
own,  I  never  spared  myself,  but  at  Falkirk  they  ap- 
pointed me  a  reward.     Of  that  reward  you  shall  hear 

"°  no  more  from  me;  God  will  look  upon  such  gifts  Him- 
self. Now  ye  are  free,  through  the  Maker  of  Might  : 
may  He  grant  you  grace,  well  to  defend  your  rights. 
I  also  presume  that  if  harm  is  appointed  for  me,  it  is 
the  Scottish  people  who  will  do  it.  I  have  had  enough 
of  our  old  enemies'  strife,  and  I  think  our  own  people 
should  not  envy  me  my  life.  My  office  I  hereby  openly 
resign,  and  think  no  more  to  take  upon  me  such  a  thing. 
As  now  advised,  I  will  go  to  France  and  win  my  living 

780  there,    and   come  here  no  more." 

The  lords  withstood  his  resolve,  but  it  was  of  no 
avail  :  for  in  spite  of  any  one  there,  he  did  as  he 
thought  was  best. 

Bishop  Sinclair  was  wasted  with  sickness,  and  was 
lying  in  Dunkeld  ;  he,  however,  recovered  after  Wallace 
was  passed  away,  and  also  lived  for  many  days  after 
the  Bruce. 

The  good  Wallace  took  his  leave  in  St.  Johnston 
and  prepared,  with  eighteen,  to  journey  to  Dundee. 
Longueville  went  with  him,  a  doughty  champion,  and 
0  also  the  son  of  the  Baron  of  Brechin.  Two  brothers 
also  accompanied  Wallace,  their  uncle,  viz.,  Simon 
Wallace,  and  Richard  that  was  wicht.  Sir  Thomas 
Gray,  the  priest,  went  with  him,  and  Edward  Little, 
good  Jop,  and  Master  Blair.  Among  some  merchants 
good  Wallace  took  shipping  ;  we  pray  to  God  that  He 
shal.1  be  their  leader  ! 


WALLACE   SETS   SAIL    FOR    FRANCE   AND 
ENCOUNTERS   JOHN    OF    LYNN. 

They   sailed    forth,   partly   along  the   English   coast, 
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to  the  mouth  of  the  Huniber  ;  in  passing  which  they 
saw  a  great  red  sail  coming  from  the  south,  and  in  s0° 
their  top  were  the  leopards  standing  high.  When  the 
merchants  saw  that  penon  come  so  near,  they  all  were 
quite  confounded  ;  well  they  wist  that  it  was  John  of 
Lynn,  who  declared  it  to  be  no  sin  to  slay  Scots.  These 
terrified  folks  immediately  took  to  confession. 

Then  said  Wallace  : 

I  have  never  seen  anywhere  such  devotion  as  this. 
Methinks  you  all  are  aghast  for  this  one  ship.  Yon 
"wood  cats  shall  do  us  little  harm:  we  saw  them  fail  810 
twice  in  a  greater  war  on  a  fair  field  :  so  also  shall  th  v 
be  overcome  on  the  sea.  Despiteful  it  is  to  see  them 
stand  so  high." 

The  steersman  said  : 

'  Sir,  will  you  please  understand  he  spares  no  native 
of  Scotland.  Well  I  wot  we  cannot  fly  from  yon  b;;rge; 
well  armed  the)-  are  with  steel  guns.  Yon  reiver  has 
been  on  the  sea  for  a  long  time;  to  honest  men  he  does 
full  great  injury.  Might  we  escape,  it  were  no  matter 
for  our  goods.  Thus  is  he  accoutred — in  his  coat  of  S 
arms,  a  flood  is  painted  figuratively,  representing  that 
he  is  ever  drowning  people.  Suppose  we  mourn,  ye 
should  not  therefore  marvel.' 

Then  said  Wallace  : 

"  Here  are  men  of  more  avail  to  sail  the  ship  ;  there- 
fore, go  ye  into  the  hold  with  your  companions,  cumber 
us  no  more 

Then  Wallace  and  his  men  quickly  put  on  their 
armour.  When  fully  accoutred  in  their  worthy  panoply. 
he  himself,  Blair,  and  the  Knight  Longueville,  thes  ■ 
three,  undertook  to  keep  the  mid  ship  secure.  Seven  830 
w;re  in  the  fore  ship,  and  six  were  aft  ;  two  were 
chosen  to  defend  the  top  ;    Gray,  he  made  steersman. 

Then  the  merchants  on  seeing  them  prepare  so  man- 
fully to  make  a  defence,  because  they  themselves  had 
no  armour,  took  skins  out  of  the  hold  with  good  speed, 
and  ever  betwixt  two  they  stuffed  wool,  as  they  best 
might,    to   save   themselves   somewhat    from    any   stroke 

*  Mad. 
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while  the  skins  might  endure.  Wallace,  laughing 
heartily,  commended  them  each  one,  but  declared  that 
never  before  had  he  seen  such  armour. 

Now  the  barge  rapidly  overtook  them,  it  bein» 
manned  by  seven  score  who  were  in  nowise  daunted. 
When  John  of  Lynn  saw  the  Scots  in  bright  armour, 
he  'laughed,  and  loftily  uttered  these  contemptuous 
words  : 

'  Yon  glaikit  Scots  cannot  understand  us;  fools  they 
are,  and  newly  arrived  on  this  coast.' 

He  cried  '  Strike,'  but  no  answer  they  made.  With- 
out delay,  Blair,  with  a  bow,  quickly  shot  three  arrows 

S5°  ere  they  grappled,  and  at  each  shot  a  reiver  was  slain. 
Then  the  reivers  hastened  their  assault,  and  cast  among 
the  Scots  with  shot  and  guns.  In  return  the  Scots 
attacked  them  with  spears,  well  headed,  making  fell 
wounds  through  their  fine  steel  plates.  Each  grappled 
the  ether  with  strong  fastenings,  and  grim  combat  now 
ensued  on  the  decks.  The  deadly  shot  drove  as  thickly 
as  a  hail  shower,  and  continued  thus  for  about  an  hour. 
When  the  shot  was  ended,   the   Scots  were  greatly  re- 

860  lieved,  they  being  sure  and  deadly  at  hand  to  hand 
strokes.  The  merchants  also,  with  such  things  as  they 
could  get,  made  a  good  defence.  When  Wallace  and 
his  companions  got  at  close  strokes  with  their  sharp 
swords,  they  slew  many  of  the  brigands  ;  those  in  the 
top  acquitted  themselves  so  worthily  that  no  reiver 
durst  abide  in  the  south  top.  All  amidship  the  reivers 
were  slain  or  driven  off,  and  now  £hey  were  on  the  point 

S7o  of  giving  in.  Then  John  of  Lynn  was  greatly  aghast 
on  seeing  his  men  fail  so  quickly  all  around  him  :  eager 
he  was  now  to  be  away,  and  ordered  his  men  to  wind 
the  sail  with  all  possible  speed  ;  but  from  the  Scots  they 
might  not  part  so  readily,  seeing  they  were  so  firmly 
grappled  together  by  the  irons  on  either  side.  They 
could  see  no  means  of  easing  themselves  from  their 
danger.  Crawford,  up  aloft,  had  now  set  their  sail  in 
flames.  Ere  John  of  Lynn  shaped  to  leave  the  place, 
sixty  of  his  best  men  were  slain.     Their  ship  wa"  higher 
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than  ours  by  a  board.     Wallace  leaped  in  amongst  these  8So 
wicht   reivers  ;    one   man   he   struck  overboard   into  the 
sea;    on  the  overloft  he  quickly  slew  three  more.     Long- 
ueville  now  entered,  and  also  Master  Blair;    they  gave 
no  quarter  to  any  able  men  whom  they  found  there. 


THE    REIVER    KILLED. 

Wallace,  himself,  met  John  of  Lynn;  at  his  collar 
he  made  a  dreadful  stroke  :  both  helmet  and  head  from 
the  shoulders  he  cut  off :  Blair  cast  the  rest  of  him  over- 
board into  the  sea  ;  all  the  rest  now  entering,  slew  S90 
e\erv  brigand  whom  they  found.  Thus  they  took  the 
ship,  finding  plenty  of  plunder,  gold  and  other  gear, 
which  the  reivers  had  gathered  during  a  long  time 
throughout  their  wars.  Master  Blair,  however,  speak.; 
nothing  of  himself,  and  of  the  adventures  when  he  sus- 
tained, and  of  his  own  deeds  in  arms.  Sir  Thomas 
Gray,  however,  who  at  that  time  was  priest  to  Wallace, 
put  into  the  book  what  took  place  during  this  fight,  in 
which  Blair  was  engaged,  and  the  many  worthy  deeds 
which  he  did  :  but  he,  himself,  to  read  of  them,  took 
no  pleasure. 

Wallace  now  manned  the  ship  with  his  own  people 
and  sailed  forth  to  find  the  right  course.  He  kept  the  ooo 
merchants  in  safety  until  they  reached  the  Sluys  haven  . 
after  taking  part  of  what  they  had  found  of  gold  and 
gear,  he  gave  them  the  ship,  and  landed.  Riding 
through  Flanders  in  goodly  fashion,  he  entered  France 
and  sought  his  way  to  Paris. 

The  glad   tidings   of   Wallace's   arrival   now   reached 
the   King,   and  this  greatly  cheered  them   all.      By   his 
help  they  trusted  now  to  obtain  redress  for  the  injuries  910 
sustained  by  them  in  Guienne,  for  so  long  a  period,  from 
the  Southerons 

The  peers  of  France  were  still  sitting  in  their  parlia- 
ment ;  the  King  commanded,  with  sincere  and  hearty 
purpose,  that  they  should  select  a  lordship  for  Wallace. 
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The  lords  considered  with  regard  to  this,  that  as 
Guienne  was  now  entirely  wrested  from  them  by  the 
English,  it  would  be  best  to  give  this  district  to  Wallace. 
Well  they  thought  that  he  who  fought  so  well  formerly 
would  recover  it  all,  or  die  in  the  enterprise;    also  thac 

920  they  could  not  hope  to  make  any  profit  of  it  themselves. 
This  decision  they  showed  to  the  King,  who  was  greatly 
displeased  with  their  policy.  When  Wallace  was  in- 
formed of  this  proposal  regarding  Guienne — "No  land/' 
he  said,  '  would  be  liked  half  so  much  by  him.  My 
chance  would  thus  be  ever  to  be  at  war  with  these 
English,  who  have  done  our  country  so  much  injury. 
My  defence  there  was  well  known  to  be  a  righteous  one, 
and  here  also  I  shall  have  a  righteous  cause  to  maintain, 
which  comforts  me  the  more.      I  thank  your  lords  who 

930  made  me  such  a  gift  :  their  purpose  is  that  I  shall  not 
be  idle." 

The  King  made  him  Duke  of  Guienne  :  Wallace  was 
well  fitted  for  that  position,  seeing  it  was  entirely  to 
be  won  by  conquest,  which,  by  God's  grace,  he  hoped 
to  accomplish.  The  King  also  made  him  a  Knight,  and 
presented  him  with  gold  to  maintain  his  rank.  He 
then  plainly  charged  all  his  army  that  they  were  to  be 
wholly   under   Wallace's   command  :     also   he   bade   him 

940  assume  his  coat  of  arms.  To  this,  however,  Wallace 
made  demur:  "  Since  I  began,"  he  said,  "  T  bore  the 
red  lion  ;  and  I  purpose  to  be  ever  a  faithful  subject 
to  that  crown.  I  thank  you  ,sire,  for  this  great  reward  , 
your  gifts,  therefore,  shall  not  be  long  in  being  ack- 
nowledged by  deeds.  For  your  kindness  to  me,  I  pur- 
pose in  return  to  accomplish  somewhat  in  your  service, 
or  else  to  die." 

Good  Wallace  thought  that  he  would  not  waste  his 
time,  and  in  haste,  therefore,  he  made  ready.     All  the 

950  Scottish  men  in  the  country  sought  to  him  with  their 
fealty  and  bond.  Longueville  also  raised  a  great  num- 
ber of  supporters  :  this  good  Knight  gladlv  went  on 
this  mission  to  help  Wallace.  They  new  numbered  full 
ten  thousand  noble  men  of  war,  and  they  displayed  the 
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broad  banner  of  Scotland.  Soon  this  army  marched 
into  Guienne,  broke  down  buildings,  strong  and  impor- 
tant, slew  the  Southerons,  and  combated  with  them 
everywhere,  while  far  and  wide  they  also  set  many  places 
in  flames.  Chinon  they  took,  which  Wallace  had  won  !)6° 
at  the  first,  and  slew  all  the  Southerons  whom  they 
found.  Wallace  made  his  abode  in  this  town  ;  all  the 
country  in  that  district  he  won  by  conquest.  The 
worthy  lord  of  Orleans  assembled  his  people  with  good 
accord.  Twelve  thousand  he  had  on  that  occasion  in 
bright  armour,  and  thought  to  help  good  Wallace  in 
his  rights. 

"'  Leave  I  them  thus,  the  Duke  and  Wallace  baith, 
And  speak  somepart  how  Scotland  took  great  scaith." 


MENTEITH    IS    ENGAGED    TO    KING    EDWARD. 

Wicked  envy  and  fell  treason  amongst  themselves 
brought  great  confusion  and  harm  to  many.  The  970 
Knight  Valence  repaired  again  to  Scotland,  and  with 
him  the  false  Sir  John  Menteith  made  a  secret  bond, 
and  on  a  set  day  they  met  by  appointment  in  Annan. 
Sir  John  had  great  desire  to  possess  the  Lennox;  Sir 
Aymer  declared  that  he  might  certainlv  obtain  it,  and 
hold  it  in  fief,  with  other  lands  also,  by  passing  over 
to  King  Edward's  allegiance.  Thus  they  agreed  and 
then  went  to  London,  where  Edward  was  pleased  to  980 
confirm  the  bargain.  Menteith  now  was  pledged  to 
further  the  interests  of  that  false  King,  in  every  respect, 
in  Scotland.  He  then  returned  home,  Valence  accom- 
panying him  until  he  passed  over  Carlisle  Moor. 


EDWARD  INVADES  SCOTLAND.   DIVIDES  THE 
LANDS,  AND  SENDS  SOME  NOBLEMEN  TO  PRISON. 

Then  King  Edward  in  great  ire,  and  with  fierce  out- 
rageous  dealings,    raised   his   baronage    in    thirty   days, 
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passed  into  Scotland,  and  found  no  hindrance.  No 
chieftain  was  there  now  who  durst  oppose  him,  for 
Menteith  said  they  purposed  to  make  Bruce  King  ;  all 
u  true  Scots  were  pleased  with  this.  Many  fled,  how- 
ever, not  daring  to  abide  Edward's  approach;  some 
retiring  into  Ross,  and  part  into  the  isles.  The  Bishop 
Sinclair  again  fled  to  Bute  :  with  that  false  King  he 
had  no  mind  to  deal.  Thus  without  a  stroke,  King 
Edward  took  into  his  own  hands  all  the  castles  in  Scot- 
land ;  then  he  appointed  them  to  those  whom  he  selected. 
All  the  strongholds  and  towns,  throughout  the  realm 
to  Ross :  — 

"'  Both  heights  mid  vales,  all  now  obey  his  w  ill  ; 
1000  As  lie  commands,  they  purpose  to  fulfil." 

The  bishoprics  inclined  to  own   his  sway  both  with 
regard  to  their  temporal  and  to  their  spiritual  affairs. 
All  the  latin  books  in  Scotland  he  treated  shamefully  : 
wherever  they  could  be   found,  without  any  chance  of 
saving   them,    every   one   was   burnt.      Afterwards,    our 
clerks  used  those  of  the   Salisbury  order.      They  seized 
those  lords  who  would  not  hold  their  estates  from  him 
and  sent  many  nobles,  of  ancient  families,  into  England. 
Sir  William   (the  long)   Douglas,   he    sent    to    London, 
confining  him  in  a  strong  prison,  whereby  he  died.     Earl 
Thomas,  Lord  of  Murray,  and  Lord  Fraser,  he  banished 
from  him  ;    also  Hugh  the  Hay  and  several  other  heirs 
he   caused    to    be    sent     to    England     under   charge   of 
Valence.     No  man  of  any  known  family  ws?  left  in  all 
the  mainland  who  had  not  submitted  to  Edward.     Seton 
and  Lauder  still  dwelt  in  the   Bass,  Lundy  also  being 
with  them,  and  other  worthy  men.     The  Earl  Malcolm, 
and   Campbell,   went    to   Bute,   to   obtain   succour  with 
1020  Sinclair.      Sir   John   Ramsay,    and   Ruthven,    then   fled 
to  the  north  to  their  cousin,  the  Lord  of  Philorth,  who 
went  with  them   right   through  the  district  of  Moray, 
and  there  they  found  a  gentle,  worthy  Knight,  named 
Climace,   who  was  keen  and  able  in  war,   and  made   a 
good  defence  against  his  keen  foes.     He  purposed  never 
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to   admit    Edward's   sovereignty,    and    in   his   career   he 
caused  many  of  the  English  to  be  slain.     Without  fur- 
ther ado  he  led  these  lords  into  Ross,  and  at  the  Stock-  1030 
ford  built  a  strong  castle,  where  they  kept  that  region 
right  ably,  doing  much  injury  to  their  enemies. 

Adam  Wallace,  and  Lindsay  of  Craigie,  fled  during 
the  night,  by  sea,  and  Robert  Boyd,  who  was  both  wicht 
and  wise  ;  they  made  Arran  their  defence.  The  Earl 
Corspatrick  abode  in  Dunbar,  and  full  soon  made  fealty 
again  to  Edward.  Likewise  so  also  did  Abernethy, 
Lord  Soullis,  and  also  Comyn  and  John  of  Lorn,  who 
for  long  had  been  false.  By  reason  of  gifts  received  1040 
from  him,  the  Lord  Brechin,  and  many  others,  ack- 
nowledged and  submitted  themselves  to  Edward.  He 
appointed  English  Justices  of  Peace  in  Lorn,  for  twenty 
days,  that  all  men  might  be  quite  free  to  make  their 
declaration,  but  for  this  cause,  I  wis,  that  now  all 
Scotland   was  his  again  by  concjuest. 

Then   the   lords,    and  good    Bishop    Sinclair,    sent    a 

message  by  boat  to  good  Wallace,  telling  him  all  their  1050 

misfortunes:     thus    they  wrote,    to    obtain    deliverance 
from  their  evil  chance  : 

'  Our  help  and  our  health,  our  hope  and  our 
Governor,  our  good  guide  and  best  chieftain  in  war : 
our  lord  and  love,  our  strength  and  righteousness;  for 
God's  sake  redeem  us  again  to  grace  and  assume  the 
crown.  This  were  more  pleasing  to  us,  even  that  you 
do  enjoy  it   for  aye,  rather  than  false  King  Edward." 

Wallace  received  the  letter,  but  yet  he  suffered 
matters  to  remain,  because  of  the  false  dealings  received 
by  him  from  some  portion  of  them  in  former  times. 
In  his  mind  it  caused  him  much  sorrow  to  know  of  their  ,0 
misfortunes,  for  he  was  true-hearted  and  ever  kindly 
disposed.  He  did  think  to  have  amends  for  these 
wrongs,  yet  he  answered  nothing  but  ranged  forth  into 
his  wars.  I  will  further  relate  in  what  manner  King 
Edward  dealt  out  Scotland. 
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In  St.  Johnston  he  made  the  Earl  of  York  lord  of 
all  these  broad  lands  from  Tay  to  Dee  :  placing  under 
him,  Butler,  whose  grandsire  had  been  slain  at  Kin- 
eleven,    and   also  his   father;    Wallace   had   slain   them 

1070  both ;  Edward,  therefore,  made  him  a  man  of  high 
command.  The  lord  Beaumont  he  sent  into  the  North 
and  all  these  lordships  were  given  into  his  hands.  Then 
from  St.  Johnston  he  went  to  Stirling  to  complete  the 
rest  of  his  purposes.  To  Lord  Clifford,  he  gave  Douglas 
dale,  and  appointed  him  ruler  of  all  the  South  Marches 
All  Galloway  he  then  gave  into  Comyn's  hands.  No  one 
but  God  only  knew  how  long  this  state  of  things  might 
stand.      The   good   bishop,   Lainberton,    the   gentle   lord 

loso  0f  gt  Andrews,  had  with  him  the  renowned  Douglas 
Before  this,  the  wicht  and  wise  James,  was  coming  to 
him  from  the  Paris  schools.  In  private  the  bishop  bore 
him  favour,  but  he  durst  not  well  shew  him  kindness 
openly,  as  the  English  had  so  great  mastery  there. 
One  day,  however,  he  took  courage,  and  calling  Douglas, 
he  went  with  him  to  Stirling,  where  Edward  was  deal- 
ing out  lands.     He  presented  him  for  the  King's  service, 

1090  that  he  might  enjoy  his  own.  Edward,  from  the  time 
he  wist  that  it  really  was  the  Douglas,  broke  out,  and 
swore  by  St.  George : 

'  He  shall  enjoy  no  lands  from  me  :    his  father  was 
opposed  to  my  crown,  and  therefore  he  now  shall  abide 

in   our  prison." 

To  the  bishop  he  made  no  other  grant,  but  proceeded 
to  deal  out  the  broad  lands  as  he  pleased.  The  whole 
of  the  Merss  he  gave  to  Lord  Soullis,  also  making  him 
Captain  of  Berwick.  With  Oliphant,  whom  he  had 
noo  found  in  Stirling  and  now  had  got  into  his  power, 
he  would  not  keep  the  bond  he  made  on  receiving  Stir- 
ling, but  deceitfully  got  him  removed  to  England  and 
put  him  into  a  strong  prison,  where  he  lived  for  a  long 
time  in  great  distress.  When  King  Edward  had 
finished  dealing  out  all  this  region,  he  took  his  leave 
and   marched  to  England. 
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COMYN    ENTERS    INTO    A    COMPACT    WITH 
THE    BRUCE. 

As  they  went  southwards  out  from  Stirling,  Comyn 
happened  to  abide  near  to  the  Bruce. 

He  then  said  : 

"  Sir,  if  you  can  keep  counsel,  I  can  shew  here  what 
may  be  to  your  advantage."  1U0 

The  Bruce  answered  : 

'  Whatever  you  shew  to  me,  for  my  part,  it  shall  be 
well  concealed.' 

Lcrd  Comyn  then  said  : 
'  Sir,   know  you   not   this   fact   that   you   should   be 
lawful  King  of  this  realm  ?  " 

Then  said  the  Bruce  : 

'  Suppose  I  be  lawfully  entitled  to  it,  I  see  no  fit 
time  to  take  such  upon  me.  I  am  held  in  under  my 
enemy's  hand  with  a  great  oath,  that  while  I  am  in 
Scotland,  that  I  shall  leave  him  neither  for  profit  nor  1120 
request,  nor  for  any  strength,  unless  death  arrests  me. 
He  again  spoke  of  giving  this  land  to  me  ;  now  I  find 
too  well  that  it  is  but  his  cunning,  for  thou  see'st  how 
he  deals  out  my  heritage,  part  of  it  to  Southerons,  and 
part  he  gives  to  traitors  as  wages.' 

Then  Comyn  said  : 
1  Will  you  agree  hereto  1     If  you  like  to  be  lord  of 
my  lands,  ye  shall  have  them  in  exchange  for  your  right 
to   the   crown ;    or,   if   you   like,    Sir,    for  my   reward   I 
shall  support  you  with  all  my  power." 

The  Bruce  answered  :  1130 

'  I  will  not  sell  my  right  ;  but  in  this  matter  what 
lordship  thou  wilt  desire  for  thy  support,  I  affirm  that 
thou  shalt  have  it.' 

'  Come  from  yon  King,  Sir,"  replied  Comyn,  with 
some  stratagem  :  '  Edward  has  now  given  all  Galloway 
to  me.  My  nephew  Soullis,  who  holds  Berwick,  shall 
be  ready  to  act  at  your  command  ;  also  my  nephew,  the 
lord  of  Lorn,  a  man  of  great  power,  and  who  holds 
large  possessions   in   the   Highlands,   will   join   us.      My 
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1140  third  nephew,  the  Baron  of  Brechin,  a  lord  of  great 
renown,  will  rise  with  us." 

Then  said  the  Bruce  : 

'  Might  there  fare  so  fair  a  chance  that  we  have 
Wallace  back  from  France,  by  wit  and  force,  he  could 
win  this  country  !  Alas  !  Too  long  have  we  been  held 
apart.' 

To  this  Comyn  made  no  reply  ;  old  deeds  coming 
into  his  mind,  gave  him  remorse.  The  Bruce  and  he 
completed  this  agreement  and  sealed  to  it  that  same 
night  with  their  hands. 

This  ragment  the  Bruce  left  there  with  Comyn,  and 
marched  with  King  Edward  home  to  England  :  there 
he  remained  until  this  ragment  was  known.  It  was 
three  years  and  more  ere  Bruce  sought  to  obtain  his 
own. 


DIFFERENT   OPINIONS    AS   TO   THE    PART 
ACTED    BY   COMYN. 

Some  men  deem  that  Comyn  sent  this  ragment 
to  Edward,  while  others  defend  him  against  this  accusa- 
tion, but  none  may  well  say  that  he  was  innocent,  be- 
cause his  wife  was  near  cousin  to  Edward.  From  his 
King,  he  rightfully  merited  death,  for  miskeeping  such 
a  thing  so  recklessly.  Had  Bruce,  without  delay,  passed 
on  to  St.  Johnston,  he  would  have  received  the  crown 
lieo  with  the  entire  consent  of  all  ;  then  he  might  have 
inflicted  on  Comyn  the  penalty  of  the  law.  However 
he  could  not  endure  him  from  the  time  he  saw  him 
and  thus  Scotland  was  left  in  hard  perplexity.  W<? 
will  speak  somewhat  more  regarding  Wallace. 

Explicit  decimus  passus, 
Et  incipit   mid  cam  us  passus. 
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SUCCESS   OF   WALLACE    IN    GUIENNE. 

IT  Wj  S  it h  sore  struggling,  and  earnest  business 
planning,  combined  with  arduous  labour  in  many  places, 
thai  Wallace  had  to  recover  the  land  given  to  him  by 
the  good  King  of  France;  he  spared  no  Southerons  in 
all  the  region  under  his  control.  Wallace,  therefore 
was  still  engaged  in  war  in  Guisnne.  To  hear  that 
again  Scotland  was  lost,  cut  him  to  the  heart  ;  in  his 
mind  he  had  great  commiseration  for  all  true  Scots,  and 
thought  to  help  them  again  when  his  time  would  answer 
In  five  set  battles  he  wholly  discomfited  his  foes,  with-  10 
out  any  advantages  of  surprisals,  but  solely  by  many 
strong  attacks.  The  English  then  gave  up  contending 
with  Wallace,  and  durst  not  abki  >  his  approach,  but 
fled  from  him,  in  great  number  :;n  either  side,  to 
Bordeaux.  They  came  thither  then  by  sea,  laden  with 
their  provisions.  Thus  all  Guienne  was  brought  by 
Wallace  under  his  government,  but  he  determined  to 
attack  Bordeaux  ere  he  ceased.  Of  the  outworks  he 
had  entirely  got  the  mastery,  and  he  maintained  the 
assault  for  sixty  days.  The  fortress  and  buildings  out- 
side of  the  town  they  broke  down,  burned,  and 
destroyed.  Hedges  and  alleys  which  had  been  carefully  -° 
grown  and  kept,  they  destroyed  and  spoiled,  and  did 
in  :  .spare  the  fruit  trees.  The  English,  with  shot  and 
missiles,  made  a  good  defence,  for  they  were  able 
soldiers,  and  were  well  supplied  with  guns,  cross  bows, 
and  all  kinds  of  artillery,   and  v,  of  finest  steel  ; 

they  were  fully  garrisoned  within  the  town  with  men 
and  provisions,  and  their  chief  captain,  the  lord  am! 
Earl   of   Gloucester,   was   a  wise   and   able   soldier,   well 
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30  experienced  in  war,  and  kept  his  men  by  his  skill  and 
courage  ;  none,  however,  durst  go  outside  of  the  town. 
Through  the  contending  armies  having  been  there  so 
long,  the  country  round  about  the  town  was  wasted 
and  nearly  ruined.  Wallace's  army,  therefore,  was 
reduced  to  very  scanty  provisions,  and  could  not  con- 
tinue the  siege  much  longer. 

Then  the  sagacious  Duke  of  Orleans  said  to  Wallace  : 

'  Sir,  you  should  know  how  this  has  chanced.      It 

stands   too  well   with   these   false  English   foes;    for  in 

40  no  way  may  we  intercept  their  supplies.  They  hold 
the  haven,  and  have  ships  at  their  will,  plenty  provi- 
sions come  to  them  from  England.  This  land  is  im- 
poverished and  unable  to  sustain  us,  and  you  see  well 
they  have  forsaken  the  open  field  of  battle.  They  will 
not  fight  although  you  should  remain  here  all  year. 
You  may  replenish  these  wide  lands  in  peace.  With 
regard  to  this  siege,  my  counsel,  therefore,  is,  that  you 
return  to  the  King,  with  honour,  and,  with  his  con- 
sent, you  may  again  come  here  and  assault   the  town 

50  having  then   obtained   sufficient  supplies." 

Wallace  thanked  this  wise  lord  for  his  advice,  and 
assented  to  his  proposal.  Then  they  marched  in  good 
order,  and  with  honour,  through  France  to  the  King, 
and  shewed  to  him  the  whole  circumstance  and  realities 
of  what  had  been  done.  He  was  wondrotts  glad  in 
heart  on  hearing  their  report.  For  a  hundred  years 
before  this  the  French  never  held  in  their  hands  so 
much  of  Guienne.  By  this  time  the  letters  from  Scot 
land  had  just  arrived  from  a  number  of  the  lords  and 
the  good  Bishop  Sinclair,  beseeching  the  King  in  these 
fair  terms,  of  his  noblesse  and  goodly  grace,  by  reason 
of  their  need,  to  counsel  good  Wallace  to  return  and 
deliver  them  again  from  the  invader,  and  to  wear  the 
crown  of  the  Kingdom.  As  yet  the  King  of  France 
would  not  shew  this  letter  to  Wallace,  being  right  loath 
to  see  Wallace  leave  his  presence  so  soon,  either  for 
friendship,   *feik,   or  awe. 

*  Fee  or  hire  (?) 
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A    FRENCH    KNIGHT   SEEKS   TO   SLAY   WALLACE. 

Wallace  now  made  his  residence  in  Chinon,  and 
held  right  good  and  broad  lands  there.  There  was  a  7(> 
keen  French  Captain  who  claimed  this  property  as  his 
heritage,  with  other  large  estates  also,  and  therefore 
he  sought  to  slay  good  Wallace.  Under  pretence  of  a 
desire  to  take  service  with  Wallace,  he  sought  for  an 
opportunity  of  time  and  place  when  he  might  obtain 
such  mastery.  At  length  he  trysted  to  meet  him  with 
sixteen  on  each  side,  but  he  had  also  fifty  armed  men 
lying  in  ambush  close  at  hand.  When  he  and  Wallace 
met,  he  ordered  them  to  set  upon  him  with  fury;5" 
Wallace  and  his  men  were  without  armour,  but,  through 
grace,  carried  sword  and  dagger.  Their  companies  now 
being  met  near  the  side  of  a  fair  forest,  this  Captain 
said,  right  bluffly,  that  Wallace  unjustly  held  his  land. 
Right  soberlv  he  replied  to  the  French  Knight: 

"  I    possess   no  lands   but  what   the   King  gave   me. 
and  for  which  my  life  has  been  in  jeopardy." 
The  Knight  answered  : 

'  Thy  life  shall  now  be  lest  or  else  these  lands,  who-  !M1 
ever  may  have  sworn  the  contrary.' 

He  leaped  backwards  and  drew  out  his  sword  ;  the 
ambush  broke  on  seeing  this  token.  Good  Wallace 
thought  that  things  did  not  look  well.  He  quickly 
grasped  a  shearing  sword  of  steel,  and  with  one  stroke, 
'the  Knight  to  death  he  drave  '  ;  about  the  sixteen  all 
the  rest  soon  rushed.  Wallace  and  his  wrought  so 
worthily  that  many  of  those  who  attacked  them  sorest 
were  slain.  The  brother  of  the  Knight  was  right  stal- 
wart and  strong,  and  thought  to  be  avenged  ere  they  100 
departed,  and  sorely  wounded  some  of  Wallace's  men. 
Nine  stout  countrymen,  servants  to  the  Knight,  were 
nowing  in  a  fair  meadow  ;  grasping  their  scythes,  they 
ran  towards  the  combatants  with  all  their  might.  Ere 
they  got  near  the  place  Wallace  observed  them  full 
well  :  so  awful  a  thing  he  had  never  before  encountered. 
He  drew  off,   himself,   leaving  his   men   fighting  in  the 
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ixo  melee,  to  meet  and  to  resist  these  carles,  who  came  on 
with  eagerness.  The  first,  with  his  scythe  fetched  a 
blow  at  Wallace  ;  ready  he  was,  and  leaped  high  over 
it  in  a  minute,  and  with  a  cross  stroke  hit  the  churl 
on  the  head,  leaving  him  on  the  ground  fatally  wounded. 
The  other  he  met,  and  leaping  over  his  keen  scythe,  he 
struck  him  on  the  shoulder  with  such  fury  that  the 
noble  -word  cut  sheer  down  through  all  his  side.  The 
third  he  met,  who,  with  a  right  awful  intent,  the 
ground  scythe  let  drive  at  Wallace,  but  he  leaped  clean 

120  over  it  also,  and  with  his  good  sword  making  a  hideous 
wound,  he  left  him  for  dead.  Then  on  the  fourth  he 
advanced  and  struck  him  on  the  cheek  bone  with  great 
fury,  cleaving  the  side  right  terribly  in  two.  Thus  good 
Walla"?  leaped  ever  the  three  foremost  scythes  and  slew 
the  fourth  man  also.  They  observed  how  that  at  every 
stroke  he  slew  a  man.  The  rest  now  quickly  fled  :  thus 
the  foes  were  weakened,  but  Wallace  followed  them, 
and  soon   overtaking  the   first,   he  struck   him   down  to 

130  death,  so  that  he  went  no  further.  He  then  quickly 
returned  to  his  own  men.  By  this  his  men  had  slain 
the  Knight's  brother. 

■  sixty  and  six,  sixteen  r<>  ulede  has  adiclit. 
3  But  save  seven  men  that  fled  out  of  their  sicht.' 

Also  five  mowers  whom  Wallace  fought  himself. 
With  Frenchmen  he  made  no  such  tryst  again,  seeing 
they  had  brought  him  to  such  a  mischance.  The  Kin;; 
having  heard  of  the  affair,  and  of  Wallace's  wondrou 
escape,  quickly  sent  for  him  and  prayed  him  to  be  one  of  hi.-> 
household,  and  thus  abide  in  safety.  Well  the  King 
saw  how  his  men  envied  Wallace,  and  he  caused  him, 
therefore,   ever  to  abide   with  himself. 

Thus  for  two  years,  Wallace  remained  in  France, 
and  made  several  good  expeditions  during  that  time, 
lie  pleased  the  King  greatly  with  all  his  goodly  ways, 
who  thought  he  should  not  part  with  him  again. 

'  Lords  and  ladies  honoured  him  reverently, 
Wretches  and  shrews  aye  had  him  at  envy.' 

(i)  Death.  (2)  Struck  down.  (^)  Except. 
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WALLACE   SLAYS   TWO    CHAMPIONS. 

There  were  two  champions  who  lived  with  the  King  150 
at  this  time,  and  they  shewed  great  despite  towards 
Wallace  on  every  occasion.  They  were  fierce  and  power- 
ful, and  insolent  in  their  bearing ;  they  ever  went 
together.  Often  they '  spoke  of  Scotland  in  a  very 
-despiteful  manner,  and  one  day  it  so  chanced  that 
Wallace  and  they  were  left  all  alone  in  a  stone  castle. 
It  was  customary,  in  this  place,  to  carry  no  weapons,  as 
they  deemed  it  needless.  There  they  again  talked 
scornfully  of   Scotland.      Then  said  Wallace:  i6o 

'You  wrong  us  outrageously,  since  we  are  bound  in 
friendly  relations  towards  your  King,  and  he  is  well 
pleassd  with  us  in  every  way.  Also  Scottish  men  have 
helped  this  realm  out  of  its  distresses,  and  methinks  for 
such  good  deeds  you  ought  to  give  us  good  words. 
What  may  you  speak  of  your  enemies  but  ill  ?  ' 

They  made  answer  in  mere  lightliness,  and  also  dis- 
dained him  in  their  words.  L  You  Soots,'  they  said, 
'have  ever  yet   been  false.' 

Wallace,  in  his  anger,  gave  one  a  blow  on  th?  face  17o 
with  his  good  hand,  when  nose,  mouth  and  eyes,  through 
the    violence    of    the    blow,    all    burst    out    with    blood— 
'  Bootless  to  the  ground  he  smote  him  where  he  stood.' 
The   other,    supposing   his   companion   to   be   dead,   laid 
hold    on    Wallace.      Wallace   seized    him    fiercely   in   his 
grim  and  desperate  grasp,  until  his  spirit  nearly  failed  ; 
he  could   do  no  more.      Now  the  first   fellow   arose   and 
smote  on  Wallace  fast  ;    but  at  last  he  killed  them  both, 
dashing  out  their  brains  against  a  pillar  with  his  bare  1S0 
hands.      He   then   flung   their   bodies   out    at   the    door, 
and  said  : 

'  What  devil  moved  these  churls  at  me  1  A  long 
time  in  France  would  I  have  left  them  alone." 

Trust  me,  it  is  true  that  thus  they  were  killed, 
although  Frenchmen  like  not  to  read  it.  However,  I 
will  cease  and  not  put  it  into  rhyme  :  better  are  they 
who  in  time  can  look  aright.     Many  of  the  great  lords 
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of  France  were  displeased,  but  net  so  the  good  King,. 
who  knew  all  the  circumstances  quite  well,  and  how 
they  often  had  spoken  so  despitefully  of  Scotland.  This 
passed  over  until  some  time  later  no  one  durst  affirm 
that  Wallace  had  done  wrong,  and  challenge  him  to  do- 
battle  on  that  account.  This  royal  King  gave  high 
regard  to  Wallace,  honouring  him  above  all  others  as 
a  conqueror. 


WALLACE   SLAYS   THE    LION    IN    COMBAT. 

A  fierce  lion  had  been  got  by  the  King,  who  had  it 
placed  within  an  enclosure,  and,  by  reason  of  the  great 
destruction  caused  by  it,  the  enclosure  was  grated  with 
iron,  giving  him  thus  no  further  scope.  He  exceeded 
all  the  rest  in  the  madness  of  his  rage,  but  he  was 
handsome,  and  was  right  fierce  indeed.  In  that  strong 
0  keep,  the  King  caused  his  men  to  feed  him,  keeping 
him  close  from  man  and  beast.  In  the  King's  Court 
there  dwelt  two  squires  of  great  influence,  cousins  of 
the  two  champions  whom  Wallace  had  chanced  to  slay. 
These  two  made  a  secret  compact,  that  at  their  first 
opportunity,  they  would,  by  any  means,  fraud  or 
subtlety,  accomplish  his  destruction  ;  after  which,  they 
cared  not  although  they  lest  their  own  lives  if  only  they 
might  bring  him  to  death  or  disgrace. 

At  a  certain  time  they  went  to  the  King  : 
'  This  man/'  thev  said,  "  whem  vou  enrich  so  much, 
says  nothing  less  than  that  he  will  undertake,  by  his 
great  strength,  to  fight  and  overcome  your  lion  ;  he 
bade  us  ask  from  you  this  fierce  battle,  and  that  you 
grant   him  leave  to  enter  the  enclosure." 

Seriously  the  King  answered  them  : 

'  I  much   regret   that   he   desires  such   a  thing  ;    but 
neither  for  grief  nor  for  pleasure  will   I  deny  Wallace 
•220  anything  that  he  desires  of  France." 

Then  they  went   forth,   and,   meeting  Wallace,   told 
him   a  trumped  up  story  regarding  this. 
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"  Wallace,''  they  said,  "the  King  desires  that  you 
dare  to  undertake  as  fierce  a  battle  as  may  well  be 
seen,  and  charges  you  to  fight  the  lion." 

Wallace   hastily   answered   them,    saying : 

'  I  shall  with  all  my  power  do  whatever  is  the  King's 
will.' 

Then,  without  more  words,  he  passed  on  to  the 
Kino-.  When  Wallace  approached  the  Court,  a  lord 
unknowingly,    without   pre-arrangement,   enquired:  230 

"  Wallace,  dare  you  to  fight  with  our  lion?  " 

And  he  said : 

'  Yes,  so  that  the  King  shall  permit  me  ;  or  with 
yourself  it'  you  be  anywise  better.' 

What  more  would  you  have?  The  matter  was  agreed 
upon,  that  Wallace  should  go  in  to  the  lion.  The  King 
charged  them  to  bring  good  armour,  but  Wallace  said  : 
"  Nay,  God  shield  me  from  such  a  chance,  if  I  fought 
with  a  man  I  would  assume  armour  ;  but  for  a  dog,  240 
who  can  do  nothing  with  arms,  I  will  have  none,  but 
go  f singular  as  I  am." 

He  took  a  large  mantle  about  his  hand,  and  his  good 
sword  ;  with  him,  he  took  no  more  :  thus,  with  great 
abandon,  he  entered  the  enclosure.  Great  chains  were 
wrought  in  the  gate  and  connected  with  an  engine  which 
pulled  it  to  when  Wallace  passed  in.  The  raging  lion, 
thirsting  for  blood,  sprang  violently  at  Wallace  where 
he  stood  :  with  his  dread  paws  he  tore  at  the  mantle.  250 
Athwart  his  back,  Wallace  struck  him  with  his  good 
sword,  which  was  of  burnished  steel,  cutting  its  body 
completely  iu  two.  He  then,  in  great  ire,  went  swiftly 
to  the  King,   and  cried  aloud  : 

"  Is  this  all  your  desire,  to  sacrifice  a  Scot  thus 
lightly  in  so  vain  a  cause  ?  Are  there  yet  more  dogs 
you  would  have  slain?  Go,  bring  them  forth,  since  I 
must,  while  1  abide  with  you,  quell  dogs  at  your  bid- 
ding. It  will  be  well  for  me  to  make  ready  to  return 
to  Scotland  :  for  there  men  have  greater  deeds  on  hand  260 
than  to  do  battle  with  a  dog.  I  take  my  leave  fox  ever 
from  you  in   France." 

t  Without  armour. 
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The  King  perceived  that  Wallace  felt  aggrieved  when 
he  asked  leave  so  earnestly  to  go  away.  He  regretted 
very  much  that  he  had  allowed  him  to  undertake  so 
notorious  a  deed.  Knowing  the  great  nobleness  and 
worship  which  he  had  shewn  in  so  many  places,  he  said 
mildly  : 

You   should   not    be   displeased  :    this  you   yourself 

570  desired  :    it    never   passed   into   my   thought    .         By   the 

faith    wherewith    I   owe   the   cr  .    n    of   France,   I   never 

thought  to  charge  you  with  such  a  hazard,   but  it  was 

requested  for  you  by  men  of  influence.' 

1T.  allace  answered  : 

God  1  make  avow,  I  never  liked  to  be  in  such 
a  combat  :    upon  a  dog  there  is  no  worship  to  be  won." 

The  King  now  considered  how  this  falsehood  had 
b  en  wrought.  Both  the  squires  were  summoned  to 
his  presence,  and  there  they  could  not  deny  their  action, 
280  and  had  to  confess  their  trespass.  The  King  com- 
manded them  to  be  put  to  death,  and  their  heads  were 
smote  off  '  without  ramede.' 

The  champions,  lo !  for  causeless  envy,  were  brought 
by  Wallace  to  sudden  death.  These  squires,  also,  from 
the  time  their  false  dealings  were  exposed,  envy  brought 
them  also  to  a  sudden  end.  Lords,  behold  Envy,  the 
vile  dragon,  in  cruel  fire  he  burns  this  region.  For  he 
2g3  is  not,  who,  being  bound  in  envy,  but  speedily  it  brings 
"  him  to  some  mischief.  Forsake  Envy — thou  shalt  the 
better  speed.  Of  this  I  shall  speak  no  more,  but  con- 
tinue in  my  matter  as  plainly  as  I  can,  as  I  began 
formerlv. 


WALLACE    LEAVES    FRANCE    AND    LANDS 
AT   THE    MOUTH    OF    THE    EARN. 

When  Wallace  saw  how  they  envied  his  favour  with 
the  King,  he  could  not  endure  to  remain  longer.  Better 
it  is,  he  thought,  to  be  in  Scotland,  and  there  to  take 
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my  fortune — to  live,  or  to  die.  He  had  far  greater 
desire  to  help  his  own  countrymen  than  tc  enjoy  all300" 
the  wealth  of  France.  Thus  his  whole  mind,  his  raan- 
I-  il  and  lofty  courage,  were  plainly  fixed  on  winning 
Scotland  once  more  out  of  its  bondage,  with  all  its  pains 
and  grievous  evils;  he  would  that  he  indeed  should 
accomplish  this  or  perish  in  the  struggle. 

When  the  King  saw  that  good  Wallace  was  deter- 
mined, he  gave  him  the  letter  which  had  recently  been 
sent  to  him  from  Scotland.  Wallace,  on  looking  at  it, 
well  understood  their  troubles,  as  it  agreed  too  well  with 
the  first  letter  he  received  :  to  succour  them  he  thought  310 
he  would  not  fail.  Wherefore  should  I  enter  into  tedi- 
ous details?  Wallace  took  goodly  leave  of  France. 
The  King,  who  now  saw  that  it  would  not  be  otherwise 
retired  to  his  chamber  and  could  not  see  him  ;  a  great 
languor  seized  him  when  Wallace  departed  ;  this  King, 
however,  retained  towards  Wallace  his  kindness  and 
love.  To  uphold  his  dignity,  he  commanded  jewels  and 
gold  to  be  given  to  Wallace,  as  much  as  he  would  have. 
Lords  and  ladies  wept  very  much  when  Wallace  bade  320 
them  all  farewell  and  took  his  leave.  He  took  with  him 
only  those  men  whom  he  had  brought.  Longueville 
again  accompanied  him  :  for  neither  pain  nor  bliss 
would  that  good  Knight  ever  leave  him,  whatever 
chanced,  until  death  should  cause  them  to  sever. 

In  goodly  array  he  went  to  the  Sluys,  obtained  a 
vessel,  and  put  to  sea  ;  fee'd  eight  shipmen,  giving  them 
good  wages,  and  setting  sail  for  Scotland,  they  arrived 
at  the  Firth  of  Tay  During  the  night,  Wallace  landed 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Earn  and  went  on  to  Elcho.  He  330' 
caused  the  vessel  to  leave  under  cover  of  night,  and  ere 
daylight  appeared  it   had  passed  out  of  sight. 

Wallace's  dear  cousin,  named  Crawford,  dwelt  at 
Elcho ;  on  approaching  his  house,  Wallace  found  a 
window  at  the  back  and  called  within.  Soon  Crawford 
came,  and  from  the  time  he  learned  that  it  was  good 
Wallace,  he  prepared  them  a  place  within  his  barn 
building  about  them  a  quantity  of  corn,  and  enclosing  34c 
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them  so  well  that  none  outside  might  perceive  them 
except  at  one  place  where  he  brought  them  food  and 
bedding,  all  as  good  as  he  could  manage.  On  the  north 
side  they  had  a  secret  opening  leading  to  the  water, 
whereof  Wallace  was  glad.  There  thev  rested  for  four 
or  five  days  until  food  ran  out ;  Crawford  then  went 
to  St.  Johnston  to  purchase  more  provisions.  The 
English  thought  he  took  a  more  abundant  supply  than 
350  was  his  wont,  and  therefore  seized  him  and  put  him  in 
prison  dire.  They  requested  him  to  tell  them  what 
guests  he  had.  He  said  in  answer  that  it  was  only  for 
a  lurking  feast.  Yet  soon  they  proved  that  it  was 
Wallace.  To  obtain  knowledge  of  how  things  really 
were,  they  fell  on  a  subtle  plan.  Permitting  him  to 
go  with  the  provisions  he  had  purchased,  they  after- 
wards, with  all  possible  haste,  armed  the  town's  force. 
Eight  hundred  men  got  ready  under  Butler,  and  fol- 
lowed on  slowly  until  the  man  got  home.  Wallace  saw 
360  him  and  said  that  he  deserved  blame: 

'  In  my  sleep  a  fell  vision  told  me  that  thou  hast 
sold  me  to  the  English." 

Crawford   said    that   he   had   been   tormented   sorely 
by  the  English,  who  had  brought  him  to  despair  : 

'  Therefore   rise  up  and  seek  for  shelter  ;    I   dread 
full  sore  that  they  have  put  spies  on  me.' 

The   worthy   Scots   put   on   their   good   armour,   and 
taking  their  weapons  they  went  forth  from  the  house 
Suddenly   they   saw   the    fell    array   of   the   Southerons ; 
370  too  few  they  were  to  abide  them  all,  who  eagerly  fol- 
lowed on  with  young  Butler  the  Knight. 

Then  Wallace  said : 
'  An   open   field     of    battle    is    not    expedient,    but 
Elcho  Park  is  close  by  us,  and  there  we  think  to  abide 
the  first  assault." 

Nineteen,    they    numbered    all   told,    and    Crawford 
with   good   will,    made   the   twentieth,    to  complete   the 
number.        They   took   the   park :     Wallace   has   seen   a 
place   where   great    hollies   grew   both   high    and   green. 
By   crossing  trees  he  made   a  kind  of  stronghold  ;    ere 
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this  were  won,  tliev  trowed  that  they  would  slay  a  great  B80 
number  of  their  foes.     The  wood  was  thick,  but  neither 
long   nor   broad;    had   they   got   supplies   of   food,   they 
thought   to  be  able  to  hold  this  strength. 

The  English  passing  on  to  Crawford's  place  found 
in  the  barn  Wallace's  lodging;  then  they  took  Craw- 
ford's wife  and  asked  her  which  way  the  Scots  were 
gone.  '  Right  well  they  believed  that  Wallace  should 
be  there,  and  that  he  had  arrived  in  the  Tay  by  sea 
from  France.'  She  would  not  tell  them,  neither  for 
threatenings,  nor  offers  of  reward.  Then  Butler  said:  3f)0 
"Too  long  hast  thou  been  spared!'  Therewith  he 
grew  in  fury  and  anger,  and  caused  his  men  to  make 
a  fierce  and  large  fire.  The  Southerons  swore  she  should 
be  burned  therein.     Then  Wallace  said  : 

' '  She  shall  not  come  to  her  end  for  me  ;  great  sin 
it  were  to  suffer  yon  innocent  wight  to  be  slain.  Ere 
she  shall  perish,  in  faith,  more  shall  die." 

He  left  the  strength  and  took  the  open  field  :  crying 
aloud,  he  said  : 

"  Lo,   here   I   go!      Thinkest   thou   not   shame   so   to 
torment  a  woman?     Come  to  me  first,  and  make  an  end  4 
of  cur  strife." 

From  the  moment  Butler  saw  good  Wallace,  moved 
by  old  hatred  he  waxed  nearly  mad  with  rag?  :  they 
all  rushed  upon  the  Scots  in  great  force  :  but  Wallace 
soon  again  entered  into  his  strength.  A  fell  fight  the 
English  commenced,  making  a  sore  a  sault  with  many  a 
fierce  warrior  ;  but  those  within  the  stronghold  were 
noble  at  defence,  and  made  great  resistance  by  force  and 
violent  deeds.  At  the  entrance,  fifteen  they  struck  to 
death  :  then  all  the  remainder  removed  from  that  place  *io 
and  went  to  get  arrayed,  in  order  to  make  a  fresh 
assault.  Wallace,  who  observed  them,  well  understood 
their  tactics  : 

'Fellows,"  he  said,  "  all  together  again,  they  shall 
:i<  t  assail  us  here;  but  this  is  how  it  stands;  yon 
Knight  meditates  how  he  may  divide  his  men  into 
several   parties   (of  the  truth   of  this  you  shall   be   well 
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assured)    to    try    again    how    they    may    combat    us.      It 
behoves  us  now  to  devise  some  plan  of  action  to  oppose 

420  to  their  power  and  skill.  Now  Longueville,  thou  shalt 
take  six  with  thee:  William,  my  uncle,  as  many  shall 
go  with  thee;  also^  five  shall  go  with  me:  just  now, 
we  have  no  more." 

The  Knight  Butler  now  divided  his  men  into  three 
companies.  Wallace  sought  to  discover  where  Butler 
shaped  to  go  himself,  and  then  thither  he  went  to  fight  . 
en  both  sides  they  assaulted  with  great  fury.  Wallace 
allowed  part  of  the  English  to  pass  through  the  entrance 
—but  none  of  those  who  entered  thus,  went  out.  Of 
the  seven  who  were    foremost    in    entering    the   wood 

4:0  Wallace's  five  men  slew  one  each,  and  he,  himself,  killed 
twr>.  Butler  followed  next,  but  said:  '  This  must  not 
be,'  and  drawing  back  hi  men,  he  let  his  courage  cool 
somewhat  :  the  worthy  Scots  fought  well  for  Scotland's 
sake.  Good  Longueville  resisted  their  foes  so  well,  and 
also  Crawford  did  likewise,  so  that  their  enemies  ceas-d 
making  the  assault.  Nightfall  was  now  approaching 
fast,  and  stars  began  to  appear;  the  Southerons  set 
their   watches   and   went    to  supper.         The   Butler   was 

wo  sorely  grieved  in  his  mind;  yet  they  fared  well,  having 
plenty  provisions,  wine,  ale,  and  bread.  Wallace  and 
his  men  could  obtain  nothing  except  cold  water,  which 
ran  throughout  a  strand  :  in  this  camp,  they  found  no 
other  refreshment. 

Then  Wallace  said  : 

"  My  good  comrades,  think  not  the  time  long,  for 
God  willing,  we  shall  come  out  of  this  strait  :  and 
suppose  we  do  fast  for  an  entire  day  and  a  night, 
take  it  thankfully  rather,  that  it  is  for  Scotland's 
Rights  we  endure  this  distress." 

The   Earl   of  York,   who  was  still  at   St.   Johnston, 

t50  sent  to  Butler  instructions  to  abide  as  he  found  con- 
venient in  his  attack,  for  soon  he  would  join  him  with 
re-inforcements  :  thus  the  messenger  told  him.  Butler 
was  fain  that  Wallace  should  yield  ere  the  Earl  came  . 
his  reason  was  because  Wallace  had  slain  both  his  father 
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and  grandsire.  This  Knight,  therefore,  drew  towards 
the  park,  and  railing  to  the  Scots,  he  asked  what  cheer 
they  made.      Wallace  thereupon  replied: 

"  Far  better  than  thou  would'st." 

The  Butler  said: 

'  L  would  tain  speak  with  thee.' 

Wallace  answered: 
•  Thou  may'st,  for  little  fee." 

'  Wallace,' "he  said,  '  thou  hast  done  me  great  harm  : 
both  my  father  and  my  grandsire  thou  hast  slain.' 

Then  Wallace  said  : 

"For  the  position  which  thou  and  thy  countrymen 
hold,  it  was  my  duty  to  undo  thy  kindred. 

"  I  also  think,  .so  God  <>f  heaven  me  save, 
That  my  two  hands  shall  i  graith  thee  to  thy  grave." 

The  Butler  said  : 

'  That  is  not  likely  now  :    if  thou  wilt  firmly  believe 
in  my  sincerity,  and  if  thou  wilt  grant  me  this  request 
which  I  make,  whatever  I  promise  thee,  thou  shalt  not  47" 
want. ' 

"  Say  forth,"  quoth  he,  ""be  thy  desire  reasonable 
I  shall,  without  any  fable,  grant  it." 

The  Butler  said: 

'  Wallace,  thou  knowest  well  that  thou  can'st  not 
escape,  neither  by  force  nor  stratagem,  and  since  thou 
see'st  that  it  may  not  be  better:  wilt  thou,  for  thy 
*<rentrice.  yield  thee  to  me?  ' 

Then  Wallace  said  : 

"  Thy  will  is  unskilful  ;  thou  wouldest  that  I  should 
make  too  great  a  blunder.  Yielded  I  am  to  better,  1 
can  prove — to  Almighty  God  above,  our  Maker.  Al-  4-0 
ways,  each  day,  I  began,  since  I  attained  to  man's  wit, 
before  my  day's  work,  to  yield  myself  to  Him  ;  and  also 
in  the  evening,  when  the  light  failed  me,  I  betook  me 
to  the  Maker  Almighty  again." 

The  Butler  said: 

'  Methinks  thou  hast  done  well  ;  yet  one  thing,  1 
pray    thee,    let    me   know    for   thy   manhood,    make    me 

( 1 )  Prepare.  '  Nobility. 
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assured  of  this  ;    when  that  thou  see'st  that  thou  mayest 
endure  no  longer  in  this  same  place,  which  I  have  be- 
490  sieged,    that  thou   shalt  come   forth   to  me,   forbearing 
all   others  ?  ' 

Then  laughed  Wallace  at  his  fierce  desire,  and  said  . 

"  I  shall,  although  thou  wert  as  madly  hot  as  fire, 
and  all  England  had  sworn  the  contrary.  I  shall  come 
out  of  this  same  place  to-morrow,  or  else  to-night ;  trust 
well  what  I  tell  thee  :  I  will  not  remain  here  until  nine 
hours  of  the  day." 


WALLACE   SLAYS  YOUNG    BUTLER   AT 
ELCHO    PARK. 

Butler  now  sent  forth  the  check  watch  on  every  side, 
and  boldly  prepared  to  abide  in  that  same  place.  Thus 
they  remained  until  day  began  to  appear.     A  thick  mist 

500  fell,  the  planet  was  obscure.  Wallace  now  assayed  at 
all  points,  feigning  that  at  any  place  he  would  break 
out,  until,  on  observing  this,  Butler's  men  went  sonv 
distance  from  him  to  help  the  others  endangered. 
Wallace  and  his  men  thereupon  quickly  sped  on  to  the 
place  where  Butler  remained,  and  many  were  struck 
to  death.  Soon  the  worthy  Scots  passed  throuirh  that 
melee  ;  but  their  host,  Crawford,  was  sorely  wounded 
on  his  knee    and  was    on    the    ground ;     good  Wallace 

610  turned  again,  and,  at  a  stroke,  slew  Butler,  caught  up 
Crawford  under  his  strong  arm,  defending  him  through- 
out that  dreadful  throng  (good  space  he  cleared  amongst 
them  wherever  he  went)  and  with  his  right  hand  slew 
five  of  their  foes,  and,  by  his  sheer  strength,  bore 
Crawford  nine  acre  breadths  ere  he  put  him  down.  The 
Southerons  who  were  near  Butler  now  knew  that  he 
was  slain,  but  there  was  no  framede.  Besides  Butler 
himself,  thirty  of  the   ablest   of  their  men  whom  they 

520  brought,  were  dead  at  the  place  where  the  Scots  sought 

t  Means  of  obtaining  amends. 


530 
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forth.  Wallace  and  his  followers  were  now  out  of  sight: 
the  Southerons  remained  on  the  field  lamenting  the  sore 
loss  of  their  Knight. 

The  mist  was  very  thick,  which  greatly  pleased 
Wallace  ;  he  was  guide  himself,  and  said  to  Longue- 
ville  : 

"  It  is  my  desire  to  reach  Methven  Wood,  where  we 
may,  for  our  food,  hunt  such  wild  animals  as  we  may 
see." 

They  now  reached  a  summit,  and  the  mist  having 
lifted,  the  sun  shone  out  bright  and  fair.  Soon  they 
became  aware  of  a  company  of  four  and  twenty  men 
but  a  short  distance  from  them. 

Then  Wallace  said : 

"  Be  these  men  friends  or  foes,  we  will  go  to  them 
seeing  they  are  no  more." 

When  they  came  near  they  found  that  it  was  a  noble 
Knight,  named  Ellis  of  Dundas,  and  Sir  John  Scott, 
also  a  worthy  Knight,  who  dwelt  in  Strathearn,  a  man 
of  great  power,  for  he  inherited  great  estates  there ; 
he  was  married  to  the  sister  of  Dundas.  They  were 
going  to  the  English  to  swear  fealty  to  them,  being  54° 
unable  to  hold  out  against  them  any  longer.  The  lord 
of  Brechin  had  made  a  covenant  with  them  that  they 
should  hold  their  broad  lands  from  Edward  ;  but  from 
the  time  that  they  saw  that  it  was  wicht  Wallace,  they 
heaved  up  their  hands,  thanking  God  for  His  Grace, 
in  sending  them  such  great  help. 


STRAITS    OF   WALLACE   AND    HIS    COMPANIONS 
FOR   WANT   OF    FOOD. 

With  one  accord,  they  all  went  on  to  Methven 
Wood  and  soon  obtained  food  supplies  from  what  wild 
creatures  they  found.  They  then  rested  for  the  day, 
and  when  night  came  on,  they  proceeded,  without  rest- 
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ing,  to  Birnam  Wood,  where  they  found  the  good  Squire 


Ruthven.  He  had  dwelt  there  for  a  long  time,  as  an 
outlaw,  living  on  the  animals  in  that  place  until  he  could 
obtain  no  more.  They  did  not  tarry,  but  journeyed  into 
Athol,  where  food  was  scanty  also;  then  Wallace  was 
in  great  dread  and  passed  into  Lorn,  but  there  he  found 
right  little  food  either,  the  district  having  been  made 
bare  both  of  wild  and  tame  animals.  Except  within 
strongholds,  there  was  no  food  left  there  at  all.  The 
worthy  Scots  now  made  a  piteous  moan.  Sir  John 
5(i0  Scott,  however,  said  that  he  would  much  rather  die  with 
a  good  name,  leaving  his  heirs  free,  than  to  exist  bound 
in  subjection.  When  Wallace  saw  these  good  men  of 
renown  beset  with  hunger  and  almost  unable  to  live 
longer,  for  them,  be  assured,  he  sighed  wondrous  sore. 

'  Good  men,"  he  said,  "  I  am  the  cause  of  this.  At 
your  desire  I  shall  amend  this  mischance  or  leave  you 
free  to  make  some  other  provision." 

All  alone  he  prepared  himself  to  leave  them,  pray- 
ing them  to  remain  until  he  returned.  Descending  a 
hill  he  passed  on  to  a  plain.  Out  of  their  sight,  by  the 
side  of  a  forest,  he  sat  him  down  under  an  oak  ;  he 
leaned  his  bow  and  his  sword  against  a  tree,  and,  in 
the  anguish  of  his  soul,  prostrated  himself  on  the 
ground  with  his  face  downwards.  His  compassionate 
soul  was  so  moved  on  account  of  his  men,  that  for  him- 
self, at  that  time,  he  cared  very  little. 

'•()  wretch!"  lie  said,  ;i  who  could  never  be  con- 
tent with  the  great  might  lent  to  thee  by  the  Great 
God  ;  but  thy  fierce  mind,  wilful  and  variable,  with 
0  great  lordship  stable  thou  could'st  not  abide,  and  wil- 
fully resolved  to  make  Scotland  free.  God  likes  not 
what  I  have  taken  upon  me.  Those  of  far  worthier 
birth  than  I,  through  my  desire  are  perishing  for 
hunger.  Again,  O  God,  I  ask  Thee  to  restore  them; 
I  am  the  cause,  and  I  should  endure  all  the  pains." 

Brooding  over  their  extremity,  and  thus  blaming 
himself,  he  at  last  fell  into  a  sleep. 
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WALLACE    KILLS    FIVE    MEN    WHO    COME    ON 

HIM  WHILE  ASLEEP,  THUS    OBTAINING  FOOD 

FOR    HIS   MEN. 

Three  days  before  this,  five  men  had  followed 
Wallace,  bound  b}"  the  Earl  of  York,  under  penalty  of  :>90 
loss  of  life,  and  also  with  the  promise  of  great  reward, 
if  they  by  stealth  might  put  Wallace  down.  Three  of 
them  were  of  English  birth,  and  two  were  Scots,  who 
■ndertook  this  deed.  Some  said  that  it  was  the  third 
brother  who  afterwards  betrayed  Kildrummie,  where 
great  sorrow  was  occasioned.  They  had  a  youth  with 
them  to  help  to  carry  food  amongst  the  wilds  of  these 
great  mountains.  They  had  all  observed  the  separation  60° 
of  Wallace  from  his  good  men,  and  where  he  had  lain 
down.  Among  the  thick  woods  they  kept  low  down 
until  they  perceived  that  he  was  asleep.  These  five  then 
approached  near  Wallace,  and  consulted  with  each  other 
what  might   be  best  to  do.     One  man  said  thus : 

It  were  a  deed  of  high  renown  should  we  capture 
him,  and  take  him  alive  to  St.  Johnston.  Lo,  how  he 
lies:  we  may  choose  our  grips;  his  weapons  shall  not 
avail  him.  We  shall  bind  him,  contrary  to  his  will, 
and  thus  we  shall  lead  him  by  the  back  of  yon  hill  so  eio 
that  hi?  men  shall  know  nothing  regarding  him.  The 
other  three  assented  to  his  proposal,  and  thus  these  five 
approached  Wallace,  thinking  to  bind  him  there  by 
fore  ■. 

What  !  did  these  five  men  think  to  hold  down 
Wallace?  The  manliest  man,  and  strongest  of  person 
alive  :  and  also  standing  for  so  righteous  a  cause,  that 
we  believe  truly  God  had  his  deeds  ever  in  His  sight. 

They  gripped  him,  and  then,  out  of  sleep  he  sprang: 
'  What  means  t hi  .'  "  right  suddenly  he  said.  Turning  620 
about,  he  flung  out  his  arms,  and  rushed  on  these 
traitors  with  Knight-like  mien.  Seizing  the  strongest 
in  his  arms,  Wallace  dashed  out  his  brains  against  a 
tree.  Soon  after  he  arose  he  got  a  sword,  and,  like 
a  champion,  he  went  amongst  these  four:     ever  a  man 
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he  slew  at  a  blow.  When  two  were  slain,  the  others. 
630  without  delay,  made  to  tlee ;  "  bot  then  it  was  na  but," 
no  one  alive  was  able  to  pass  from  Wallace  on  foot; 
fast,  he  followed  them,  and  soon  put  them  to  death 
also;   then  to  the  youth 

Sadly  again  he  socht. 
"  What  did'st  thou  here  ? "    The  i  child,  with  ane  pale  face, 
Fell  on  his  knees,  and  asked  of  Wallace  grace. 
With  them  I  was.  and  knew  nocht  of  their  thocht ; 
In  their  service,  as  they  bade  me,  I  wrocht. 

'What    bearest    thou    here?'      Wallace    demanded. 
'  But  meat,'  the  youth  replied. 

'  Take  it  up,  and  come  thou  away  with  me — at  this 
time  meat  is  far  better  than  gold." 
64o         Wallace  and  he  then  proceeded  over  the  ground. 

Who  delivered  Wallace  from  his  bold  enemies  ?  Who, 
but  the  Great  God,  who  has  the  world  under  His  sway  ? 
He  was  his  help  in  many  sore  straits. 

Thus,  with  good  cheer,  he  returned  to  his  men. 
Both  roast  meat,  and  bread  and  cheese,  they  had  now, 
to  succour  them  who  were  on  the  point  of  perishing  of 
hunger.  Wallace  dealt  out  the  food  to  his  fifty-four  men. 
who  had  fasted  now  for  over  three  days,  then  he  also 
took  his  own  share,  having  himself  fasted  also  for  the 
same  time. 
650  Wherever  have  you  heard  of  anyone  in  such  a 
strait,  asleep  through  hunger,  and  weaponless,  recover 
so  well  as  Wallace  did  on  this  occasion  :  and  then  openly 
vanquishing  his  five  mortal  foes  ?  Ye  men  of  discern  ■ 
ment  consider  this  question — I  shall  tell  out  my  tale 
without  gloss. 

'  How  came  this  food  ?  '  asked  all  the  company. 

To  this  enquiry  Wallace  yielded  no  answer  ;    he  led 

them  forth  to  where  lay  the  five  dead  men,   and  then 

66o  told    them.      All    the    chivalry    were,    however,    greatly 

displeased,  and  held  it  as  mere  fantasy  for  a  chieftain 

to  walk  alone.     Wallace,  with  sober  mood,  said: 

"  Hereof  nothing  has  come  but  good." 

Quickly  they  again  sought  to  the  lowlands,  and  made 

(i)  Chiel,  lad. 
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enquiry  at  the  lad  whether  he  could  inform  them  where 
they  might   best  obtain   provisions. 

'  None,'  he  said,  '  are  within  that  country  side,  nor 
all  round  about,  as  far  as  I  know,  until  you  come  down 
to  the  Rannoch  Hall.     That  lord  has  a  supply  of  pro- 
visions— bread  and  ale,  and  good  victuals:    from  King  570 
Edward  he  receives  full  high  wages.' 

Then  said  Wallace  : 

"I   myself,   shall   be  your  guide;    on  either  side,   I 
know  that  place — all  round  about." 

Through  the  wilds  he  guided  them  aright,  and  by 
nightfall  they  arrived  at  Rannoch  Hall.  A  watch  was 
placed,  but  quickly  he  was  captured  ;  but  on  finding 
that  he  was  a  Scot  they  did  not  slay  him,  but  made 
him  describe  to  them  the  manner  of  the  place.  Thus 
they  entered  in  a  short  time  and  won  the  gats,  for 
castle  there  was  none,  but  only  walls  built  of  mud  with-  680 
out  lime  or  stones.  Wallace  speedily  struck  up  the 
chamber  door  with  but  his  foot,  which  '  stalwart  was 
and  stour.'  Those  within  were  now  suddenly  awak- 
ened, and  the  lord  of  the  place  got  up  and  cried  for 
mercy.  From  the  time  he  learned  that  Wallace  was 
there,  he  thanked  God,  and  uttered  tbeee  words  further: 
'  True  man  I  was  and  won  by  the  English  against  my 
will  (although  I  liked  it  ill).  We  are  all  Scottish  who 
now  are  in  thr;  place  :  to  your  commands,  we  shall  all  690 
openly  bow.'  Good  Wallace  ever  had  pity  for  those 
of  cur  own  nation  :  he  therefore  took  oaths  of  them 
and  then  asked  for  food.  They  made  them  good  cheer 
until  daylight  on  the  morrow.  This  loyal  man  soon 
brought  to  Wallace  his  three  sons,  stalwart  and  bold 
young  men,  and  also  twenty  men  of  his  own  kin  out  of 
his  househcV].  Wallace  was  glad  on  receiving  these 
re-inforcements,  and  said :  '  I  thank  God  we  thus 
increase  our  ranks."  They  took  rest  in  comfort  for  all 
that  day  :  watches  they  selected  to  guard  thems.'lves  700 
according  as  was  most  advisable.  In  the  morning,  when 
daylight  was  good,  Wallace  said: 

'  To  know  our  strength  we  will  take  the  field,  and 
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raise  our  banner,  for  Scotland's  Rights,  against  our 
foes.  No  longer  shall  we  bide  under  cover  ;  forces  will 
assemble  to  us  from  everv  side." 

The  best  men  present  secured  horses  and  took  the 
0  most  direct  route  to  Dunkeld.  The  bishop  fled,  and  got 
to  St.  Johnston.  The  Scots  slew  all  the  English,  rich 
and  poor,  with  also  the  servants — all  whom  they  found 
— leaving  none  alive  who  were  of  English  birth.  They 
thus  took  the  place,  and  well  they  fared  on  the  purvey- 
ance brought  there  for  the  bishop.  Jewels  they  got, 
both  of  gold  and  bright  silver,  and  there  they  sojourned, 
making  good  cheer,  for  five  days.  On  the  sixth  day 
Wallace  called  a  council,  and  choosing  the  wisest,  he 
shewed  to  them  his  purpose. 

'  We  have  not  enough  men  to  take  St.  Johnston  by 

720  assault  :  therefore  let  us  march  into  the  North.  Ye 
know  that  good  men  and  true  have  made  a  stronghold 
in  Ro.-s,  who,  whenever  they  hear  of  us,  will  come  and 
join  us  without  delay.  Also  the  good  Bishop  Sinclair, 
who  is  just  now  in  Bute,  when  he  gets  word,  will  come 
to  us  at  once.  Good  Westland  men  from  Arran  and 
Rathlin,  as  soon  as  they  receive  information,  they  all 
will  come  and  join  me." 

They   resolved   to   carry   out   his   purpose,    and   rode 
into  the  North,   no  English  daring  to  withstand  them 
Those   whom    Wallace   captured   knew   the    old   ransom  ; 

730  from  the  time  he  returned  home  they  prepared  for 
flight.  Scon  also  the  Scottish  assembled  to  Wallace, 
and  in  awful  array,  throughout  the  land  they  passed 
Strongholds,  which  you  may  know,  were  left  all  deso- 
late ;  against  these  men  the  English  durst  not  contend 
In  battle  array  they  rode  on  to  Aberdeen,  where  the 
complete  muster  was  found  to  amount  to  seven  thousand 
men.  But  the  English  had  left  the  town  waste  and  had 
hastened  away  on  every  side  :   in  all  that  district  leaving 

740  neither  more  nor  Less.  Lord  Beaumont  took  the  sea 
at  Buchan  Ness.  Throughout  all  Scotland  it  was  then 
plainly  seen  that  those  lords,  who  assembled,  were 
wondrous  fain  to  flee  the  country.     The  Knight,  Climace 
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of  Ross,  suddenly  entered  the  district  of  Murray 
(Moray)  with  his  good  chivalry.  That  good  Knight 
took  the  house  (Castle)  of  Nairn  :  he  slew  the  Captain 
and  many  a  strong  man;  then  they  left  Murray,  and 
went  to  Buchan  in  search  of  Beaumont,  who  now  was 
away.  Then  these  good  warriors  passed  right  on  to  750 
Wallace.  When  Wallace  saw  the  Knight,  Sir  John 
Ramsay,  and  other  good  men  who  had  been  separated 
from  him  for  a  long  time,  it  raised  great  courage 
amongst  them  all.  He  governed  the  country  as  he 
deemed  was  best,  and  then,  without  resting,  rode  on 
to  Ft.  Johnston. 


WALLACE    LAYS  SIEGE   TO   ST.  JOHNSTON   AND 
DRIVES  THE   ENGLISH    OUT   OF   SCOTLAND. 

They  placed  a  strong  watch  on  every  side,  and  con- 
firming the  siege,  they  abode  steadfast.  With  all  haste 
Bishop  Sinclair  made  ready,  and,  leaving  Bute,  soon 
arrived,  and  with  him  were  many  able  men.  From  the 
islands  of  Rathlin  and  Arran,  Lindsay  and  Boyd,  with  760 
many  good  men,  and  also  Adam  Wallace,  baron  of 
Riccardtoun,  earnestly  sought  to  the  renowned  Wallace, 
who  still  remained  at  the  siege  of  St.  Johnston.  The 
Southerons  durst  not  oppose  them  now,  and  therefore 
they  passed  through  at  their  will  ;  the  English  fleeitig 
both  by  land  and  sea.  Thev  also  at  once  assembled 
round  about  St.  Johnston,  joined  good  Wallace  as  often 
they  had  done  in  former  times.  Seton,  Lauder,  and 
Richard  of  Lundie,  passed  about  by  sea  in  a  good  barge  770 
and  safely  dropped  anchor  in  St.  Johnston's  haven. 
Two  English  ships  they  seized  without  hindrance  ;  one 
they  burnt,  and  the  other  they  furnished  with  artillery, 
and  manned  it  with  stalwart  men  clad  in  steel,  to  guard 
the  port,  so  that  no  victuals  should  be  received  in  the 
town,  nor  men  allowed  to  enter  who  might  serve  to 
their  advantage. 

K  2 
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Manv  English  fled  out  of  Scotland  from  South  and 
North,  leaving  the  castles  waste. 

"  Feil  left  their  life  to  nved.'; 

The  English  bishop,  who  had  fled  from  Dunkeld, 
780  went  to  London  and  informed  Edward  personally  what 
a  great  mischance  had  befallen  them  in  Scotland.  Then 
Edward  sent  for  Aymer  de  Valence,  and  asked  his 
counsel  as  to  what  was  best  to  do  now.  He  said,  to  go 
into  Scotland,  taking  a  large  sum  of  gold,  and  by  some 
means'  or  other  secure  Wallace  ;  this  he  undertook  to 
do  himself.  They  said  that  unless  they  might  take  him, 
bv  betrayal,  he  would  undo  King  Edward's  crown. 
King  Edward  declared  that  whatever  Valence  bargained 
790  for,  he  would  confirm  it,  both  for  gold  and  lands. 


VALENCE   AND    MENTE1TH    PLOT   AGAINST 
WALLACE. 

Valence  has  taken  his  leave  and  now  is  gone  into 
Scotland.  He  arrived  in  Bothwell,  and  then  he  consid- 
ered in  his  mind  what  man  there  was  who  best  might 
beguile  Wallace,  and  soon  found  that  Sir  John  Men- 
teith  was  on  intimate  terms  with  Wallace.  Sir  Aymer 
sent  a  messenger  to  Sir  John  and  quickly  arranged  a 
meeting  with  him.  They  met  at  fRu'glen  Kirk.  Then 
Valence  said  : 

<:  Sir  John,  thou  knowest  how  Wallace  has  again 
x""  risen  against  the  Kino-  ■  and  thou  shalt  have  what  lord- 
ship  thou  mayest  choose  if  thou  wilt  work  according  to 
my  plans.  Yon  tyrant  holds  both  countries  in  trouble; 
to  thrifty  men  it  does  great  injury.  He  trusts  thee,  so 
thou  mayest  easily  capture  him.  To  make  an  end  of 
this  matter,  I  think,  were  he  away,  we  might  hold  rule 
at  our  will  as  lords  everyone,  and  live  under  §a  King." 

Then  Menteith  said  : 

'  He  is  our  Governor;      for    us    he    endured     many 

(i)  To  pledge, 
t  Now  spelt  Rutherglen  but  still  pronounced  Ru'glen  locally.  5  One  (':) 
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severe  struggles,  not  for  himself,  but  for  our  heritage  ;  Mn 
to  sell  him  in  such  a  manner  would  be  a  great  outrage.' 

Then   Valence  said  : 

"If  thou  wilt  understand,  there  is  great  need;    he 

spills  so  much   blood  of   Christian   men,   and  puts  souls 

in  peril  :   I  also  bind  myself  that  he  shall  be  held  entirely 

-aiV  in  respect  oi   his  life,  but  only  retained  in  prison; 

King   Edward   would   have   him  in   subjection." 

Then   Menteith    considered   that   so   that    they   kept 
this  bond,  he  would  willingly  have  Wallace  out  of  Scot-  s 
land.     Valence,  observing  him  to  be  in  a  study,  let  him 
see   three   thousand   pounds   in   fine   gold,    and   said,   he 
should  obtain  th:  *Leven  house  at  his  will. 

Thus  did  Menteith  treacherously  agree,  granting  an 
obligation  with  his  own  hand,  he  then  took  the  gold  and 
Edward's  seal,  so  broad,  and  gave  him  his,  that  when 
he  saw  a  fit  time  he  would  deliver  Wallace  over  tin 
Solway,  and  give  him  free  into  the  hands  of  the  English  ; 
by  this  treacherous  agreement  Sir  John  was  to  be  made  s:;" 
lord  of  all  ths  Lennox.  Wallace  was  thus  to  be  kept 
confined  in  England  while  again  Edward  subdued  Scot- 
land to  himself. 

There  Covetousness  was  seen  to  be  our  great  Master  : 
none  take  example  how  others  through  Covetoiisness 
have  been  put  into  sore  distress;  through  Covetousness 
the  Serpent  is  now  in  Hell.  Through  Covetcusness  good 
Hector  was  slain  :  for  Covetousness  there  can  be  no 
remedy.  Through  Covetousness  good  Alexander  was  84° 
lost  ;  Julius  also,  for  all  his  boast  and  plunder. 
Through  Covetousness,  Arthur  of  Britain  died.  Many 
an  one  has  died  through  Covetousness.  It  was  through 
Covetousness  that  the  traitor  Ganelon  undid  the  flower 
of  France.  For  Covetousness,  as  related  bv  the  author, 
they  poisoned  good  Godfrey  in  Antioch. 

•■  For  coveticp,  Menteith,  upon  false  wise, 
Betrayed  Wallace,  who  was  his  gossip  twice." 


In    haste.    Valence,    with    good    will,    went    back    to 
art  at  his  succ 

'   I  luinbarton  Cast  It-. 


London,   glad   at   heart   at  his  success,     and    shewed    to    -,, 
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King  Edward  his  agreement  with  Menteith.  He  bad 
more  joy  in  this  bargain  than  if  he  had  received  a 
greater  weight  of  fine  gold  than  his  ransom  would  have 
been.  We  will  relate  somewhat  more  regarding 
Wallace,  who  still  abode  at  St.  Johnston,  besieging  it. 


ST.    JOHNSTON    TAKEN. 

One  morning  the  English  eagerly  issued  forth,  five 
hundred  men,  compactly  together  and  in  their  armour, 
to  make  a  fjepsrty  at  the  South  Port,  upon  Scott  and 

860  Dundas,  who,  on  that  occasion,  proved  themselves  both 
wise  and  worthy  against  their  foes,  fighting  right 
sharply  and  sore.  In  that  encounter  they  bore  down 
seven  score  to  death.  Yet  the  English,  who  were  fierce 
and  keen,  fought  stubbornly,  and  doughty  deeds  were 
performed.  From  the  West  Gate  the  whole  of  the 
Scots  now  drew  towards  the  combatants,  and  the  South- 
erons,  seeing  that  now  it  was  of  no  avail,  retired  again 
within  the  walls  with  all  speed.  The  Knight  Dundas, 
who  accomplished  doughty  deeds  there,  heedlessly  re- 
mained too  near  the  gate,   obtaining  the  mastery  with 

870  a  good  sword,  but  not  aware  that  his  companions  were 
gone  from  him.  The  Southerons  took  him  in  at  the 
gate  and  quickly  led  him  to  the  Earl,  who,  when  he 
saw  him,  said  that  he  should  not  die:  'To  slay  this 
one  would  little  advantage  us."  He  sent  him  forth  to 
Wallace  on  the  spot.  Wallace  had  been  working  his 
siege  engines  on  the  north  side,  and  knew  nothing  of 
this  until  he  saw  Dundas  return  ;  he  then  sent  to  the 
Earl,   thanking  him   very  much;   and   promised  to  pay 

ssd  back  his  courtesy  when  he  saw  an  opportunity'.  For  all 
this,  however,  he  would  not  grant  them  any  assurance 
of  safety,  even  although  they  yielded  to  him  as  recreants. 
Gold  was  of  no  avail — he  would  not  take  tribute.  He 
then  commenced  a  full  strong  assault.  The  Earl  of 
Fife,   who  had  dwelt  for  a  long  time  under  tribute  to 

t  A  surprise  attack. 
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Kins  Edward,  thought  it  wrong  that  lie,  while  Wallace 
was  I)  sieging  St.  Johnston,  should  not  go  and  assist 
him  for  their  own  crown.  He  therefore  would  not  abide 
1  his  bond  with  the  English,  but  went  to  Wallace  with  890 
good  men  of  the  distrii  .  .  Also  John  Valence,  who  was 
Si  riff  of  Fife  at  that  time,  passed  on  to  Wallace  and 
strengthened  him  in  that  undertaking.  This  Earl  was 
descended  from  a  loyal,  ancient  and  noble  house,  from 
the  old  Thane  of  Fife,  who,  in  his  time,  was  good  and 
true.  Thus  they  went  and  assaulted  St.  Johnston,  and 
made  dreadful  assaults,  exceedingly  sharp  and  heavy. 
Thev  cast  a  great  quantity  of  faggots  into  the  ditch, 
also  heather  and  hay,  bound  fast  to  flakes,  and  then 
with  trees  and  earth,  they  made  a  broad  passage;  then 
towards  the  walls  thev  went  in  broad  battalions.  Again 
the  Southern  soldiers  made  a  stout  resistance,  until  on 
the  walls,  a  thousand  lay  slain.  Wallace  burst  in  with 
his  men  in  battle  array,  and  quickly  slew  all  the  South- 
eron  foes.  To  save  the  Earl,  Wallace  sent  the  herald, 
good  Jop  himself,  whom  the  Earl  had  known  formerlv. 
They  said,  for  Dundas'  sake  he  should  not  die  :  Wal- 
lace, himself,  gave  orders  that  he  should  be  spared.  lie 
further  caused  a  small  hackney  to  be  sent  to  him,  with  910 
silver  and  gold  to  defray  his  expenses,  and  set  on  his 
cloak  a  token  to  be  his  safe  conduct,  viz.  :  the  Lion,  in 
wax  :  conveyed  him  forth,  and  no  man  with  him. 
Wallace  caused  the  women  and  children  to  be  set  free, 
and  than  issued  a  proclamation,  that  all  rue  Scots 
should  assume  their  own  possessions  :  he  replenished  the 
land,  which  had  been  overthrown  now  for  a  long  while. 


EDWARD  THE  BRUCE  MEETS  WALLACE 


Edward  the  Bruce,  in  his  time  right  worthy,  harl 
been  in  Ireland  the  previous  year,  and  there  he  hired 
fierce  and  keen  soldiers,  who  were  of  his  mother's  ki;i- 
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dred,  fifty  in  ready  service.  With  these  he  had  landed 
at  Kirkcudbright  in  Galloway,  and  had  vanquished  nine 
score.  Then  without  tarrying  he  quickly  passed  on  to 
Wigton  and  took  that  castle.  The  Southerons  had  fled 
and  had  left  it  empty.  Wallace,  with  loyal  men,  mat 
him,  and,  giving  him  the  homage  due  to  his  birth,  all 
the  chivalry  went  on  to  Lochmaben.  There  they  ma:le 
930  Edward  both  their  lord  and  leader,  this  condition  being 
at  once  declared  by  Wallace,  for  a  short  time  they  would 
await  Robert  the  King  ;  if  he  did  not  come  to  reign  in 
this  realm,  then,  without  fail,  Edward  should  receive 
the  crown.  Thus  Wallace  pronounced,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  entire  baronage.  Prince  Edward  con- 
tinued in  Lochmaben,  and  Wallace,  with  blythe  heart, 
passed  into  Cumnock.  At  the  Black  Rock  where  it  was 
his  wont,  he  held  a  royal  house. 

English  wardens  now  went  up  to  London  and  in- 
formed  their  King  of  all  their  great  mischances  :  how 
Wallace  had  taken  Scotland  out  of  their  hands,  and 
how  he  had  received  Edward  the  Bruce.  The  Commons 
swore  they  should  never  again  enter  Scotland  while 
Wallace  lived.  Then  Edward  wrote  privately  to  Men- 
teith,  praying  him  to  make  haste  :  the  time,  he  said 
to  which  he  had  made  bond,  was  now  past.  Sir  John 
Msnteith  had  now  thought  on  a  plan  whereby  he  might 
9M)  bsst  fulfil  his  purpose.  Calling  to  him  hio  si3ter's  son, 
he  gave  him  orders  to  dwell  with  Wallace.  He  made 
him  take  oath  that  he  would  warn  him  whenever  Wallace 
withdrew  himself  in  quiet  apart,  so  that  they  might  be 
ready  for  such  an  opportunity .  This  man  consented 
that  such  a  thing  should  be  done,  and  soon  he  was  in 
Wallace's  service.  Of  treason,  Wallace  had  no  thought  ; 
his  busy  mind  was  engaged  en  other  thing:-.  Thus 
oro  Wallace  has  made  all  Scotland  free  thrice,  and  now  he 
desired  that  it  might  remain  in  an  enduring  state  of 
peace.  He  was  somewhat  weary  of  warfare,  and  thought 
to  serve  God  and  the  Church,  and  live  under  his  own 
lawful  King ;  that,  he  desired,  beyond  all  earthly 
things. 
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WALLACE    INVITES    ROBERT   THE    BRUCE 
TO   SCOTLAND. 

The  herald  Jop  lie  quickly  sent  into  England  with 
a  letter  to  Bruce,  beseeching  him,  right  heartily,  to 
come  and  take  his  crown  ;  no  one  should  gainsay,  neither 
clerk,  burgess,  nor  baron.  The  herald  departed,  and 
when  Bruce  saw  his  credentials,  he  was  greatly  pleased 
indeed.  With  bis  own  hand  he  wrote  a  reply  to 
Wallace,  thanking  him  for  his  loyalty  and  kindness, 
and  also  beseeching  him  to  conceal  the  matter  ;  for  !t 
behoved  him  to  steal  out  of  England,  seeing  that  now 
for  a  long  time,  the  ragment  which  Comyn  had,  was 
kept  awaiting  the  great  parliament  to  be  assembled  in 
London;  and,  should  they  accuse  him,  he  would  make 
some  excuse.  He  prayed  Wallace  to  be  in  Glasgow 
Moor,  for  his  sake,  on  the  first  night  of  July  ;  and  told  980 
him  to  come  in  quiet,  as  he  also  would  bring  but  few 
with  him.  Wallace  was  happy  on  receiving  this  letter, 
and  soon  removed,  with  his  personal  attendants,  to 
Glasgow.  He  gave  orders  that  they  should  abide  there 
for  that  month  ;  he  took  Kerlie  every  night,  to  ride 
with  him,  and  also  the  young  man  sent  him  by  Men- 
teith  ;  none  but  these  two  knew  of  Wallace's  movements 
— on  the  eighteenth  night  this  young  man  gave  warning 
to  his  uncle.  Sir  John  Menteith  quickly  got  ready  990 
sixty  men  of  his  own  kin  and  allies  ;  he  caused  them  all 
to  be  sworn  to  the  betrayal  of  Wallace.  Speedily  he 
hastened  them  from  Dumbarton,  and  they  got  ready 
near  Glasgow  Kirk. 


WALLACE    IS    BETRAYED   AND    TAKEN 
AT   ROBROYSTON. 

Wallace  went  forth  to  where  the  tryst  was  arranged 
to  be ;  spying  his  motions,  they  followed  him,  with- 
out hindrance,  to  Robroyston,  which  is  near  the  road 
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and  consists  of  but  a  house  in  which   Wallace  used  to 
dwell.      He  walked   about   until   it  was   past  midnight. 

1000  and  then  Kerlie  and  he  went  and  prepared  for  sleep. 
They  bade  this  young  man,  who  was  their  Jcook,  watch 
his  turn,  and  awaken  Wallace  should  anyone  come  from 
any  direction. 

When  they  fell  asleep,  this  traitor  took  careful  heed, 
and,  meeting  his  uncle,  he  told  him  to  have  no  dread: 
"  He  is  asleep,  and  but  one  man  is  with  him  :  you 
may  take  him  for  anything  that  he  can  do ;  their 
weapons  are  laid  away  from  them  without  the  house." 
Well  they  knew  if  Wallace  obtained  one  of  the 
weapons,  and  got  on  his  feet,  his  ransom  would  soon  be 

1010  purchased.  Thus  they  assembled  about  that  feeble  hold. 
This  treacherous  watch  then  stole  from  Wallace  both 
dagger  and  sword,  his  bow  and  all  his  arrows.  After 
midnight  it  was  that  they  captured  him,  in  undress 
and  asleep,  and  with  him  no  man  save  one.  They 
seized  Kerlie  and  led  him  off  the  place,  and  at  once  put 
him  to  death.  Then  they  thought  to  bind  Wallace 
through  sheer  strength,  but  on  foot  he  got  amongst  the 

102o  many  traitors — he  gripped  about,  but  found  no  weapons. 
Upon  a  sill,  which  he  saw  standing  beside  him,  he  burst 
the  back  of  one  of  them  in  that  struggle,  and  knocked 
out  the  brains  of  another.  Then  as  many  as  couM,  laying 
hands  on  him,  seized  hold  of  him  to  have  him  away  by 
force  ;  but  the  whole  of  them  could  not  lead  him  one 
step  out  of  the  house,  till  he  or  they  were  dead.  Sir 
John  now  saw  well  that  it  might  not  be  accomplished 
by  force,  as  Wallace  would  die  rather  than  be  taken. 
Menteith,  therefore,  bade  them  cease,  and  spake  to 
Wallace  thus,  shewing  him  a  subtle  and  false  statement 
of  how  things  stood. 

"You  have  lived  by  yourself  for  so  long  a  time, 
that  knowledge  of  it  has  got  into  England  :  therefore 
hear  me,  and  sober  your  courage.  The  English,  with  a 
full  great  baronage,  are  assembled  here,  and  placed 
round  about  this  house,  so  that,  by  force,  you  may  in 
no  wise   get   out.        Supposing   that   you   possessed   the 
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strength  of  good  Hector,  among  this  host  you  might  not 
endure  long.  Should  they  take  you,  in  all  haste  you 
will  be  put  to  death.  I  have  spoken  with  the  Knight,  hmo 
Lord  Clifford,  who.  with  their  chieftains,  mean  well  to- 
wards your  life,  and  ask  no  more  than  that  you  be  done 
with  your  strife.  You  shall  go  forth  with  me  to 
Dumbarton,  and  be  in  safety  at  your  own  house." 

The  Southerons  had  had  dealings  with  Menteith  for 
so  long,  that  Wallace  believed  somewhat  of  what  he  said. 
Menteith  said  : 
'  Sir,  lo,  weapons,  we  have  none  ;   we  come  in  trust, 
if  we  your  life  might  save." 

Wallace  believed  well,  he  having  been  his  *gossip  1050 
twice,  that  he  would  not,  in  any  way  whatever,  betray 
him  for  the  whole  of  broad  Scotland.  He  then  asked 
an  oath  of  him.  There  wit  was  wanting;  what  more 
could  his  oaths  do  ?  Long  ere  this  he  was  forsworn  to 
Wallace.  The  oath  he  made ;  Wallace  surrendered  to 
him,  and  then,  with  fraud,  he  shewed  him  further  thus  : 
'  Gossip,"  he  said,  '  they  must  see  you  as  a 
prisoner,  or,  by  force,  they  will  take  you  from  me." 

With   sleight   they  laid   a   courch   upon    his    hands,  1060 
and   then,    underneath   it,   they  made   fast   with   secure 
cords,   both   strong   and  tough,   and  drew   them  tightly 
together. 

Alas !  the  Bruce  might  sorely  rue  that  binding, 
which  soon  again  made  Scotland  broken  and  enthralled 
for  the  death  of  Comyn,  and  the  loss  of  good  Wallace! 
They  led  him  forth  with  awe,  amidst  the  whole  force. 
Wallace  missed  Kerlie,  and  also  saw  no  Southerons  ; 
then  wist  he  well  that  he  was  betrayed  when  they  went 
with  him  on  towards  the  South.  Yet  they  said  in  truth 
that  he  should  not  die  :  that  King  Edward  would  keep  1070 
him  in  good  safety  for  the  honour  which  he  had  obtained 
in  war.  The  sore  bands  so  troubled  his  thoughts  that 
he  could  give  no  credence  to  their  assertion  :  he  wist 
full  well  that  they  would  not  permit  him  to  live. 

A  false  and  foul  reason  w^as  reported  on  Menteith's 
behalf  when  thus  he  had  sold  good  Wallac?.      Some  of 
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them  said  it  was  to  save  their  lord  ;  they  altogether 
lied  who  made  this  false  report.  Good  Stewart  was 
slain  on  Falkirk  field,  as  plainly  recorded  by  the 
chronicles,  on  Magdalene  Day,  that  eighteenth  year 
before  then.      It  also  bears  witness  to  Comyn's  deed. 

Thus  at  E/obroyston,  Wallace  was  treacherously  stolen 
from  his  good  chivalry,  which  lay  in  Glasgow,  and  wist 
nothing  of  it  all  ;  thus  was  Wallace  lost  in  awaiting  his 
King. 

They  led  him  South,  ever  keeping  to  the  West,  and 
with  haste  delivered  him  over  the  Solway  Sands.  The 
lord  Clifford,  and  Valence,  took  him  there,  and  quickly 
went  on  to  the  town  of  Carlisle  and  put  him  in  prison. 
which  was  a  dolorous  p^ce  indeed  ;  after  that  the  apart- 
ment was  called  "  Wallace  Tower."  Since  then,  some 
have  said,  who  had  but  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  case, 
that  they  put  good  Wallace  to  death  in  Berwick.  The 
contrary  is  known,  firstly,  by  this  reason:  the  Scots 
had  the  entire  possession  of  Berwick,  and  Scotland  was 
quite  free,  until  Soullis  gave  it  to  England  for  Lord 
Comyn  with  the  rest.  Another  point  is,  that  the  traitors 
who  sold  him,  durst  not  go  where  the  Scots  were  in 
power.  The  third  point  is,  that  the  Commons  of  Eng- 
land will  not  accept  any  evidence  as  sufficient  that  the 
thing  is  done,  where  their  desire  is  so  earnest,  but 
demand  to  see  it  done,  with  their  own  eyes. 

Edward,  himself,  had  a  stronger  desire  to  see 
Wallace  put  to  death,  than  to  be  lord  of  all  the  great 
empire.  For  these  reasons  they  retained  him  until  the 
Commons  might  assemble  in  London. 
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LAMENTATION    FOR   THE    LOSS   OF    WALLACE. 


Alas,  Scotland,  to  whom  shah  thou  complain  !  llln 

Alas,  from  pain  who  shall  thee  now  restrain  ! 

Alas,  thy  help  is  falsely  brought  to  ground, 

Thy  best  chieftain  in  ibraith  bandis  is  bound  ! 

Alas,  thou  hast  now  lost  thy  guide  of  light  ! 

Alas,  who  shall  defend  thee  in  thy  right? 

Alas,  thy  pain  approaches  wondrous  near, 

With  sorrow  soon  thou  zmon  be  set  in  feyr  ! 

Thy  gracious  guide,  thy  greatest  governor, 

Alas,  too  near  has  come  his  fatal  hour  ! 

Alas,  who  shall  thee  3beit  now  of  thy  4 bail]  '.' 

Alas,  when  shall  of  harmys  thou  be  shaill? 

Who  shall  thee  defend  ?  who  shall  thee  now  make  free'.' 

Alas,  in  war  who  shall  thy  helper  be? 

Who  shall  thee  help?  who  shall  thee  now  redeem  ? 

Alas,  who  shall  the  6 Saxons  from  thee  7neni 

I  can  no  more,  but  beseech  God  of  grace 

Thee  to  restore  in  haste  to  righteousness  ; 

Since  good  Wallace  may  succour  thee  no  8 mar. 

'The  loss  of  him  increased  omeikle  care. 


^N"ow  regarding  his  men  who  still  lay  in  Glasgow, 
what  sorrow  arose  when  they  missed  him — gone  !  The  nso 
terrible  grief,  the  woeful  complaints — to  relate  what 
ensued  were  too  heavy  a  sorrow.  I  will  let  it  be,  and 
speak  of  it  no  more  ;  to  rehearse  even  a  little  is  too 
great  a  grief  ;  and  chiefly  where  there  is  no  redemption, 
it  helps  nothing  to  relate  their  piteous  moan  ;  the  deed 
is  yet  in  remembrance.  I  will  let  slip  the  balance  of 
the  sorrow. 


GRIEF   OF    LONGUEVILLE. 

But    Longueville  went    to    Lochmaben,   and    there, 
where  good  Prince  Edward  was,  he  declared,  that   out  U4() 
of  Scotland  he  should  never  depart ;    the  loss  of  Wallace 
pierced  him  so  sorely  to  the  heart.      He  vowed,   never 

(i)  Strong  bonds.  Ci)  Trouble,  torment.       -)  Drive  off,  evpel. 

(2)  Mustbeplnced  in.    ^5)  Whole.  (    1  More. 

(3)  Help,  or  succour.      (6)  English.  (  ,)  Much. 
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again  should  he  see  the  Kingdom  of  France,  but  would 
avenge  Wallace,  else  would  he  die  in  that  quarrel 
There  he  remained  until  the  coming  of  the  King  ;  with 
Bruce,  in  his  wars,  this  good  Knight  ranged  forth.  A 
record  was  since  in  the  book  of  the  Bruce  :  second  he 
was  when  they  took  St.  Johnston  :  he  followed  the  Kin^ 
at  the  capture  of  the  town,  for  which  the  Bruce  bestowed 
on  him  great  guerdon,  giving  him  all  the  lands  of 
Charteris.  Since  then  all  those  of  the  Charteris  familv 
are  related  to  him.  Why  should  I  proceed  further  in 
that  story? 


ROBERT  THE  BRUCE  ARRIVES  AT 
LOCHMABEN. 

But  to  bring  my  book  to  a  conclusion  :  on  the  fourth 
day  after  Wallace  was  taken  away  captive,  Robert  the 
Bruce  came  home  to  Lochmaben,  where  he  found 
Edward,  at  which  he  greatly  rejoiced  in  heart;  but, 
from  the  time  he  learned  of  Wallace's  capture,  so  much 

1160  painful  sorrow  was  engendered  in  his  breast,  that  he 
nearly  went  out  of  his  mind  with  the  fury  of  his  frantic 
grief.  Full  soon  then  Edward  went  to  his  brother.  A 
sudden  change  was  this,  from  weal  to  woe !  Good 
Edward  said  : 

'  This  is  of  no  avail  :  let  mourning  be,  it  can  make 
no  rameid  ;  Wallace  is  lost  to  you,  and  now  you  should 
avenge  his  death.  Only  for  your  cause,  and  in  your 
defence,  he  took  the  war  in  hand.     Thrice  has  he  freed 

H70  Scotland,  which  was  rent  from  us  and  all  our  kin  :  but 
for  Wallace  we  never  had  entered.  He  was  the  mirror 
of  loyalty  and  manhood  ;  in  war,  the  best  that  ever  shall 
lead  a  host.  Had  he  liked  to  have  seized  your  crown, 
no  one  in  the  realm  would  have  hindered  him.  But 
for  him,  you  could  have  had  no  entrance  into  this 
Kingdom  for  treason  and  falsity.  That  you  shall  find  : 
the  traitor  who  sold  him  thinks    to    hold    Dumbarton 
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under  you  :    take  some  comfort   and   abate  this  grief." 

The  King  charged  Edward,  upon  the  morrow,  tolls" 
take  redress  for  the  wrongs  done  to  him.  To  Dallswyn- 
toun,  he  ordered  him  to  go,  taking  with  him  men-at- 
arms  ;  and,  if  they  found  Comyn  there,  to  put  him  to 
death:  not  to  spare  him,  on  any  account.  They  did 
not  find  him,  however. 


BRUCE    KILLS    COMYN. 

The  King,  himself,  slew  Comyn  in  Dumfries,  where 
there   were  enough   of   witnesses. 

It  is  bad  for   a  King  to  act  with   too  great  haste ; 
it  may  bring  about  much  harm;    to  work  by  law  is  the 
better  plan.     I  have  no  need  to  shew  any  further  regard 
ing  this  deed  :    it  is  well  known  to  you  all  how  it  was 
done. 

Young  Douglas  was  the  first  to  join  the  King,  and 
throughout  all  his  wars  he  was  both  wicht  and  worthy. 

How  the  King  assumed  the  crown,  and  with  regard 
to  all  these  things,  I  make  but  short  mention  here, 
also  how  Lord  Soullis  gave  away  the  town  of  Berwick  . 
how,  soon  afterwards,  Galloway  was  lost  ;  how  John 
of  Lorn  rose  against  his  rightful  King  :  how  on  either 
side  Bruce  had  many  foes  ;  how  bold  Brechin  also  rose 
against  his  King;  very  few  were  with  him,  indeed,  to1-00 
maintain  the  struggle;  nor  how  the  North  was  given 
to  those  contrary  to  the  good  King,  which  caused  him 
for  a  long  time  to  endure  the  hardships  of  war. 

Aye  true  till  him  was  .Tames  the  good  Douglas, 
For  Bruce's  rycht,  i  baid  weill  in  mony  place. 

He  was  the  best  chieftain  under  the  King.     Wallace 

arose    and   became    a   leader,    entirely    alone,    therefore, 

as  a  man,  there  is  no  comparison  with  him,  saving  the 

reverence  due  to  the  crown.     But  so  many  of  any  family  urn 

.so  good  as  were  the  Douglasses,  was  never  seen  in  Scot- 

(i)  Maintained  the  conflict  well. 
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land;  comparisons,  however,  I  am  not  well  able  to  make. 
Of  the  ' '  Book  of  Bruce  ' '  I  speak  no  more  at  present ; 
Master  Barbour,  who  was  a  worthy  clerk,  wrote  the  life 
of  Bruce  amongst  his  other  works.  I  have  been  almost 
prolix  on  this  subject  ;  but  now  I  will  haste  to  my 
purpose,  which  is,  briefly,  how  good  Wallace  was  placed 
amongst  his  foes.  Clifford  and  Valence  went  with  him 
to  London,   where   King  Edward  was  exceedingly  glad 

1220  at  his  capture.  They  have  cast  him  into  a  strong  prison 
I  would  gladly  not  write  of  Wallace's  end  for  dread  to 
say  the  worst,  but  Truth  leads  me.  We  find  his  life 
all  so  very  true,  I  will  not  now  feign  regarding  his  fatal 
hour.  Menteith  was  false,  and  this  was  too  well  known; 
many  of  his  kin  (in  Scotland  then  were  *Sawyn)  were 
charged  to  abide  under  the  great  judgment  which  King 
Robert    enacted    in    his    parliament.      I    will    no   longer 

1230  dwell  on  this.  Wallace's  end  in  this  world  was  most 
harrowing,  therefore  I  will  cease  and  refrain  from  put- 
ting it  into  verse.  Scotland  may  be  thankful  for  the 
blessed,  happy  hour  when  he  was  born  for  two  principal 
points.  This  is  the  first,  ere  we  proceed  any  further  ; 
Scotland  he  freed  and  brought  out  of  thraldom  ;  and 
now,  in  heaven  he  has  his  heritage,  as  has  been  proved 
by  good  experience. 


VISION    OF   A    MONK   AT    BURY   ABBEY. 

V  ise  clerks  keep  still  in  remembrance  how  that  there 
was  a  monk  of  fBury  Abbey  then,  a  truly  religious  man ; 
1240  also  a  young  man  who  stood  with  him  in  holy  orders, 
and  who  knew  that  his  life  was  clean,  perfect,  and  good  ; 
and  who,  when  this  father  monk  was  laid  low  in  sickness 
and  was  about  to  pass  out  of  the  world,  his  brother 
right  earnestly  asked  him  to  agree  in  a  bond  to  visit 
him  again  and  shew  him  what  reward  he  had  obtained 
from  God  for  his  good  deeds.  He  granted  his  request, 
0  and  promised  to  return   if   God  would  give  him  leave 

*  Seven  (?)  t  Bury  St.  Edmund. 
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The  Spin  .  changed  out  of  this  world's  pain,  in  that 
same  hour  returned  to  the  monk.  Such  a  thing  has 
been,  and  is  made  manifest  by  voice  and  by  sight. 
Where  he  appeared  there  shone  so  great  abundance  of 
light,  that,  like  to  lanterns,  it  illuminated  all  around 
so  clearly,  that,  to  it,  all  earthly  light  might  never 
compare. 

A  voice  said  thus : 

"  God  has  granted  me  grace  that  I  should  keep  my 
promise  here." 

The  young  monk  rejoiced  to  see  the  bright  and  heav- 
enly  figure,    but    he   bore   a   firebrand   in   his   forehead.  1260 
which,  he  considered,  marred  the  whole. 

'  Where   art   thou.    Spirit  ?        Answer,    so   God   save 
thee.' 

"  In  Purgatory. 

'  How  long  shait  thou  be  there?  ' 
'  But  for  a  little  space  over  half  an  hour.  Purga- 
tory is,  I  caution  thee  to  take  heed  and  know,  in  any 
place  where  God  will  allow\  For  an  hour  I  was  ad- 
judged to  abide  there,  and  the  term  passes  while  I  am 
speaking  with  thee." 

:  Why  hast    thou   that   defect,   and   all   else  so  com- 
plete ?  '  " 

'  Because   in    Science    I     thought     myself     superior        ( 
Whosoever  takes  pride  therein,  labours  in  vain.     Science 
comes  only  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

'  After  thy  hour,  where  is  thy  even  course?  ' 
When    the    time   has    come,"    he   said,    "to   ever- 
lasting heaven. " 

When    is   that    time  ?      I    pray   thee   declare   to   me 
now. ' 

Two  there  are  who    are    alive  who    must    be    there 
before  me." 

'  AVho  are  these  two  ?  ' 

'  The  truth  thou  may  est  know.     The  first  has  been 
a   great  slayer  of  men.      Now  they  hold  him  in  prison 
until  he  is  put   to  death  in  London  town,  on  Wednes-  12SO 
day,  before  the  King  and  Commons.     There  is  no  one 
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alive  who  lias  so. many  slain." 

'  Brother,'  he  said,  '  that  tale  is  vain  ;  slaughter 
is  abominable  to  God.' 

Then  said  the  Spirit  : 
'  Forsooth,  this  is  no  fable.  It  is  Wallace  the 
Defender  of  Scotland,  and  it  is  for  the  righteous  war 
which  he  took  in  hand.  There  righteousness  is  loved 
above  all  else.  Therefore,  in  heaven  he  shall  have  that 
honour.  Then  a  pure  priest,  greatly  commended ;  he 
12  °  took  thankfully  whatever  God  sent  him.  For  daily 
mass,  and  hearing  of  confessions,  he  shall  enjoy  heaven 
as  his  everlasting  reward.  I  am  the  third,  granted 
through  God's  grace." 

'  Brother,'  he  said,  '  If  I  tell  this  is  our  place,  they 
will  think  that  I  either  dream  or  rave.' 

Then  said  the   Spirit: 

'  Thou  shalt  have  this  witness.  Your  bells  shall 
ring,  for  aught  that  you  may  do,  for  half  an  hour,  on 
the  day  that  he  is  slain." 

And  so  they  did  ;  the  monk  knew  what  ailed  them  ; 
throughout  broad  Britain  their  voice  was  dispersed.  The 
Spirit  took  leave  to  attend  God's  will. 


MARTYRDOM    OF   WALLACE   AT    LONDON 

To  hear  of  Wallace's  end  is  grievous,  and  I  woul  1 
not  put  good  folks  into  so  great  sadness,  and  therefore 
will  touch  but  lightly  upon  his  fatal  hour.  On  Wed- 
nesday the  false  Southerons  brought  him  forth  to  put 
him  to  death,  as  they  had  previously  arranged.  Truly, 
indeed,  Wallace  was  a  martyr,  equally  with  Oswald, 
Edmunt,  Edward,  and  Thomas.  A  great  body  of  men- 
at-arms  surrounded  him.  Wallace  looked  around  with 
a  dauntless  spirit;  a  priest  he  asked,  for  God  that  died 
on  the  tree.  The  King  then  commanded  his  clergy,  and 
said  : 

'  I  charge  you,  on  pain  of  loss  of  life,  none  be  so 
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bold   as   shrive   you   tyrant.        He   long   has   held   sway 
against  my  crown." 

A  blest  bishop  who  was  present — he  was  the  lawful 
lord  of  Canterbury — soon  made  this  righteous  record 
against  the  King,  and  said  : 

'I  shall,  myself,  hear  his  confession,  if  I  have  the 
power,  in  spite  of  thy  crown.  If,  through  force,  thou 
dost  stop  me  in  this  thing,  I  vow  to  God,  who  is  my 
righteous  King,  that  I  shall  interdict  all  England,  and 
make  it  known  thou  art  an  heretic.  The  sacrament  of 
the  Church,  I  shall  give  to  him,  then  take  thou  thy 
choice,  to  put  him  to  death,  or  to  let  him  live.  It  were 
for  more  avail,  and  for  the  honour  of  thy  crown,  to 
keep  such  a  person  alive  for  thy  service,  than  all  the 
lands  and  goods  which  thou  hast  robbed  :  but  Covetous-  1330 
ness  ever  drives  thee  from  honour.  Thou  hast  reigned 
all  thy  life  in  deeds  of  injustice  ;  this,  shall  yet  be  seen 
on  thee  or  on  thy  seed.' 

The  King  gave  orders  to  seize  the  bishop,  but  his 
wise  lords  counselled  him  to  let  him  go ;  all  the 
English  said  that  his  desire  was  right.  The  bishop 
then  went  boldly  to  Wallace  before  them  all,  and  heard 
his  confession  to  the  end.  Humbly  he  commended  his 
spirit  to  God  ;  lowly  he  performed  the  service  to  him  1340 
upon  his  knees,  and  said  an  orison.  He  took  his  leave 
and  rode  to  Westminster. 

The  executioners  then  bore  Wallace  on  to  a  place  to 
put  him  to  death  ;  he  would  in  no  wise  assist,  by  volun 
tary  effort  or  action,  in  his  execution.  From  the  nigh! 
he  first  was  taken  captive  in  Scotland,  they  kept  him 
bound  with  the  same  bonds.  He  got  nothing  that  mighi 
do  him  good,  but  was  served  with  unwholesome  food 
by  the  English.  His  natural  life  desired  the  susten- 
ance, although  what  he  got  was  so  unpalatable.  l350 

These  thirty  days  they  durst  not  slacken  his  bonds. 
until  he  was  bound  on  a  bench  of  oak  with  iron  chains, 
which  were  both  strong  and  keen.  They  placed  a  clerk 
near   him  to  hear   what   he   would   *meyn. 

'Thou  Scot,"  he  said,   "who  hath  done  such  great 

Moan  or  mention     utter  (?) 
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wrongs,  thy  fatal  hour,  thou  see'st,  approaches  soon. 
Thou  should'st  call  to  remembrance  thy  misdeeds,  sc 
that,  when  clerks  read  their  psalms  for  Christian  souls, 
1360  who  engage  them  to  pray,  thou  may  est  be  one  of  their 
number;  for  now,  thou  see'st,  of  necessity,  thou  must 
die." 

Then  Wallace  said : 

'  For  all  thy  severe  denunciation,  thou  hast  no  charge 
even  supposing  I  had  done  amiss,  seeing  yon  blest 
bishop  has  said  I  shall  have  bliss,  and  well  I  believe 
that  God  shall  accept  of  it;  thy  feeble  words  shall  not 
smite  my  conscience.  I  have  comfort  in  thinking  of 
the  way  that  I  shall  go,  and  feel  most  pain  that  I  remain 
here  so  long.' 

Then  said  the  clerk  : 

"Our  King  sent   oft   to  thee:    thou  mightest   have 
1370  had    from    him    all    Scotland    under    thy    control,    and 
having  ceased  all    thy  strife,  lived    as    a    lord    for    the 
remainder  of  thy  life." 

Then  Wallace  said  : 

'  Thou  sjeakest  of  T~at  things.  Had  I  continued, 
and  obtained  my  lawful  King,  I  thought,  fro:n  the  time 
that  worthy  Bruce  received  his  crown,  to  have  made  all 
England  at  his  command.  So  utterly  should  it  have 
been  at  his  will,  that,  according  to  his  pleasure,  he 
should  have  saved  thy  King  or  destroyed  him.' 

"  Well,"  said  this  clerk,  "  then  thou  repentest  not  : 

1380  thou  hast   a  mind  of  dreadful  wickedness.     No  one  in 

all   the  world  has   slain   so  many   as  thou.      Therefore, 

methinks  thou  shouldest  be  ready  to  ask  grace  of  our 

King,  and  then  from  his  baronage." 

Then  Wallace  smiled  a  little  at  his  language. 

'  I  grant,'  he  said,   '  some  of  the  English  I  slew  in 

my  quarrel,   not   half  enough,   I  thought.      I  raised  no 

war  except  to  recover  our  own  ;    before  God  and  man 

the  right  is  well  known.      Thy  vain  words  only  weary 

1390  me  .    j  commanc|  thee,  in  God's  name,  let  me  alone.' 

A  sheriff  made  the  clerk  leave  him  speedily  :  in  so 
far  as  they  durst  they  granted  his  requests.     Wallace 
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ever  carried  on  his  person  a  psalter  book,  with  which, 
from  his  childhood,  he  never  would  part.  He  believed 
he  would  succeed  the  better  in  his  undertakings.  Now, 
however,  he  was  despoiled  of  his  armour  and  belongings. 
He  therefore  requested  this  favour  from  that  Knight 
Lord  Clifford,  viz.,  to  allow  him  to  have  the  psalter 
book  placed  within  his  sight.  Lord  Clifford  caused  a 
priest  to  hold  it  open  before  him,  until  they  had  done  u0° 
to  him  all  they  would.  Steadfastly  he  read  in  spite  of 
all  thev  did  to  him,  so  that  raanv  Southerons  said  that 
Wallace  felt  no  pain. 

••  Good  devotion,  so  was  his  beginning, 
Continuing  therein,  fair  was  his  ending  : 
Till  speech  and  spirit  at  once  all  can  fare 
To  '  lasting  bliss,'  we  trow,  for  evermair." 

I  will  not  relate  how  he  was  divided  into  five  parts, 
and  how  these  were  distributed  ;  but  thus  his  spirit, 
in  all  likelihood,  was  well. 

Whoso  has  further  knowledge  regarding  the  life  of  uio 
Wallace  may  shew  it  forth  with  more  wit  and  eloquence  ; 
however,  I  have  diligently  done  my  best  with  this, 
according  to  the  facts  related  in  the  Latin  book  which 
was  compiled  by  Master  Blair,  in  fair  Latin,  to  a  con- 
clusion ;  with  this  witness  which  renders  it  the  more 
commendable,  Bishop  Sinclair,  who  was  lord  of  Dun- 
keld  at  that  time,  got  this  book  and  confirmed  it  as  the 
very  truth  ;  of  this,  he  had  no  doubts  whatever,  having 
himself  witnessed  a  great  part  of  Wallace's  deeds.  His 
purpose  was  to  have  sent  the  book  to  Rome,  to  obtain 
upon  it  the  judgment  of  the  Pope  himself.  But  Master 
Blair,  and  Sir  Thomas  Gray,  survived  Wallace  for  many 
days,  and  these  two  knew  best  of  good  Sir  William's 
deeds,  from  sixteen  years  of  age  until  other  nine  and 
twenty  were  passed.  Forty  and  five  years  old,  Wallace 
was  said  to  be,  on  the  year  he  was  sold  to  the  South- 
erons. Though  this  matter  is  not  all  pleasant  his  well  14:;" 
attested   deeds   are   worthy   of   being   related. 

All  worthy  men  who  read  this  rural  work,  blame  not 
the  book  although  I  am  deficient.     T  should  have  thanks 
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since  I  have  spared  no  pains,  and  for  my  labours  no  one 
has  promised  me  reward.  No  charge  had  I  from  King 
or  any  other  lord  :  I  thought  it  great  harm  should  his 
good  deeds  be  smothered.  I  have  said  here  according 
to  the  actual  facts,  and  have  not  feigned,  neither  for 
friends  nor  foes. 

1440  Xo  one  was  engaged  to  pay  me  the  costs  of  this 
undertaking  ;  in  this  sentence  I  had  no  desire  to  be. 
but  inasmuch  as  this,  that  I  rehearsed  not  so  worthily 
as  noble   Wallace   acted. 

But  in  one  point,  I  grant  I  said  amiss,  these  two 
Knights  should  bear  the  blame  regarding  this ;  the 
Knight  Wallace,  lawful  lord  of  Craigie,  and  Liddle  also, 
who  caused  me  to  make  a  wrong  record.  On  Allerton 
Muir,  to  obtain  battle,  one  day  he  took  the  crown,  as 
my  author  states.  The-?  two  caused  me  to  state  this 
in   another  way,    thus,   in   some   measure,   doing   despit  - 

14511  to  Master  Blair. 


"  i  In,  noble  In  ink,  fulfilled  of  good  sentence. 
Suppose  thou  In'  barren  of  eloquence. 
Go,  worthy  book,  fulfilled  of  soothfast  deed  : 
But  in  language  of  help  thou  hast  great  need. 
When  good  i  makers  reigned  well  into  Scotland, 
i  rreat  harm  was  it  tliat  none  of  them  ye  fand  : 
Yet  there  is  part  that  can  thee  well  advance  : 
Xow  hide  thv  time,  and  lie  a  remembrance. 
I  you  beseech  of  your  benevolence 
1460  Who  will  nocht  '  low  =lak  not  my  eloquence 

(It  is  well  known  I  am  a  3bural  man  I, 
lint  here  is  said  as  goodly  as  I  can  ; 
My  spirit  knows  iu>4  terms  asperance.' 


XOW  BESEECH  GOD.  WHO  GIVER  IS  OF  GRACE, 

MADE  HELL   AND  EARTH.  AND  SET  THE  HEAVEN  ABOVE. 

THAT  HE  US  GRANT  OF  HIS  DEAR   LASTING   LOVE. 


(i)  Poets.  (2)  Scorn.  (3)  Illiterate.  (4)  Lofty  or  aspiring  terms 
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Explicit  vita  noblissimi  defensoris  Scoh'e,  ■videlicet  Wilhielmi 
Wallace  militis,  per  me  fhoannem   Ramsay,  anno   Domini 
millesimo  quadringentisimo  octuagesimo  octavo* 


rwo  or  three  woi  renth  i  ui  haristic,  which  have  been  added  here,  are 

mutilated  in  the  M  S. 
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